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Radio Facilities 
Sought for State 


Educational Work 


Development of Commercial 
Broadcasting Seen as 
Threat to State Rights by 
School Commissioners 


One Federal Agency 
Is Urged for Schools 


Centralization of Efforts in Of- 
fice of Education Recom- 
mended; Census Data Is) 
Requested 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 10.—Criti- | 
cizing and discussing educational 
practices of Federal, State and mu- 
nicipal governments, _ the National | 
Council of State Superintendents and | 
Commissioners of: Education In ses- | 
sion here today asserted in a reso-| 
lution that the right of States to own 
and operate broadeasting stations 
for educational purposes was threat- 
ened by the development of commer- 
cial broadcasting. 

The Council in the resolution as- 
serted its readiness to support any 
State official who approached Con- 
gress, the Federal Radio Commission 
or any court to protect or secure the 
right. of his State to use the radio. 

Deploring the continuance of conflict- 
ing Federal educational policies and the 
uneconomic distribution of funds among 
States on an equal share basis, the coun- | 
cil adopted a. committee report urging 
the ultimate termination of such meth- 
ods. The consolidation of all Federal 
agencies in the-Office of Education like- 
wise was urged in the adopted commit- | 
tee report. . 

In one of the several resolutions 
passed, the conference commended the 
Office of Education for fostering national 
surveys. ; 

A survey on the financing of education 
to be followed by a survey of special 
education was recommended by the coun- 





by the Office of Education. 
Census Data Asked 


The conference endorsed the recom- 
mendation that promotion, organization, 
administration and finance standards, as 
well as education of prisoners in re- 
formatories and State prisons should be 
designated as a responsibility of the 
State. 

It was resolved to urge Congress to 
have the Bureau of the Census release 
the names and addresses of persons 
listed.as illiterate in census reports, so 
that local officials may see that these 
persons be given some sort of training. | 

The listing by the State Departments 
of Education of children of school and | 
preschool age to ascertain those who 
sare handicapped and to provide further 
for their education and medical treat- 
ment was urged in another resolution 
adopted at the meeting. _ : 

The admittance of Indians into the 
public schools of the State wherever pos- 
sible on terms of continued financial 
assistance of the Federal Government 
was urged. 

The conference further endorsed rec- 
ommendations relative to enrichment of 
adult life and the stressing of study and 
promotion of rural adult education. It 
approved the consideration of a Friend- 
ship Chest movement in connection with 
the committee on relationship with 
Mexico. , 

The advisory committee on education 
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Restricted Extension 


Of Roads Advocated 


Kansas Governor Would Im- 
prove Only Main Arteries 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Dec. 10. 


The Governor of Kansas, Clyde M. 
Reed, in a statement just issued, ques- 
tions the need and the desirability of 
immediate hard-surfacing of any but the 
héavily traveled roads in the State. His 
statement commented upon the proposal 
by the Kansas Highway League for a} 
five-year highway construction program 
to cost $40,000,000. (U. S. Daily V, 
8085.) : 

“There is no question about the de-| 
sirability of immediately hard-surfacing 
the nenvey traveled highways,” Governor 
Reed said. “About 500 miles of: con- 
struction, which might cost a total of 
$10,000,000, should built within : the 
next two or three years, The pr 
nents of the $40,000,000 bond issue claim 
it would be economy to lay cement slab 
on all the primary roads. 

“However, highways that carry no 
more than 500 cars dail* stand up well, 
even though surfaced with sand or 
gravel, which has been our program for 
the past three years. We now have 
1,100 miles of hard-surfaced roads. It 
costs about $2,000 a mile to surface with 
gravel or sand, as compared to $20,000 
to $25,000 to lax cement slab. The pre- 
liminary ; nstruction, such as brid s, 
grading and culverts is the same. 

“Our maintenance cost on gravel roads 
averages $800 per mile annually. The 
interest charge on $20,000 bonds is ap- 
proximately $1,000. No concrete nore | 





‘that is heavily traveled will last more 

than 20 years. It is obvious that te | 

State saves not less than $4,000, and) 

when maintenance cost on paved roads | 

is considered, probably a great deal nore, 
using the soft-surfacing on roads that 
e not too heavily traveled,” 
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Safe Denaturant- for Alcohol 


Developed by Federal Bureau’ 


Director Doran Describes ‘Alcotate’ as Substance Possess- 


ing Highly Obnoxious 


Taste Which Defies All 


Efforts to Remove 


EVELOPMENT of a new denaturant; 
sealled “aleotate,” which will elimi- 


as the denaturing agent, was. announced 
orally Dec. 10 by Dr. James M. Doran, 
Director of the Bureau of Industrial Al- 
cohol of the Department of the Treasury. 

After a three-year study this new de- 
naturant has been developed, and during 
the past eight months it has been sub- 
jected to all known “bootleg treatments,” 


| without the removal of the alcotate ele- 
The obnoxious | 


ment, Dr. Doran said. 
flavor of industrial alcohol treated with 
this denaturant, Dr. Boran stated, can- 


not be removed chemically. This condi- | 
| tion, he declared, eliminates the possi- 


bility of the use of alcohol so denatured 
as a beverage. It is not poisonous, even 


Judges Seek Remedy 


For Court Congestion 


In Massachusetts 


Report of Judicial Council 


Discusses Rising Costs of 
Litigation and Delay in 
Damage-suit Trials 


Commonwealth of. Massachusetts: 
Boston, Dec. 10. 


The growing congestion of cases in| 


courts of Massachusetts 


raises “the 


|problem which must be faced sooner or | 
|later whether the public will tolerate a 
system which postpones for two or three | 
years the chance to recover damages,” | 


the oe Council of Massachusetts 
points out in its sixth annual report just 
filed with Governor Allen. r 7~ 

In.considering possible solutions 
problem, the Council 
problem, the report comments, 
that of “the mounting cost of the ad. 
ministration of justice. How. much: will 
the taxpayer public -stand for this pur- 
pose ? ¥ 


The congested. condition of the busi- 
ness of the courts appears to have be- 


come chronic as a result of the Massa-| 


chusetts motor vehicle insurance law 
the report states. Delay of two or 
three years after a case is filed before 
judgment can be obtained, the report 

) c causes hardship and 
a practical denial of justice to individ- 
uals, but affects the life of the com- 


;munity in many other ways. 


Court More Clogged Than Ever 


Despite the increase in the number 
of permanent judges in the superior 
court, “the court is more clogged than 
ever before, even with assistance pro- 
vided by the use of some district court 


judges in didsposing of misdemeanor| 


cases on the criminal side of the court. 
The greater part of the time of the 
superior court is taken up with auto- 
mobile cases, with resulting delay in the 
trial of every other kind of litigation. 
Courtroom space, especially in Suffolk 
County, is inadequate even for the pres- 
ent number of judges. The cost of pro- 
viding additional quarters is constantly 
facing the various counties.” 

The cost of courts, prisons, parole 
boards and other similar institutions is 
said in the report to réach an annual 
outlay in Massachusetts of over $10,- 
000,000. “An instrument of government 
that involves an annual outgo as large 
as does our legal system has unques- 
tionably its business side, which also 
demands that the money be used wisely 
and economically, and that the system 
function harmoniously and without ‘un- 
due delay.” 


As one method of preventing unwar- 


ranted litigation, the council syggests | 


that the entry fees in the superior court 
be increased, it being believed that “any 
honest case which deserves a trial in 
the superior court” will not be prevented 


by a reasonably increased fee from. get- | 


ting it. 
Asks Simple Form for Writs 
The council again calls attention to the 
misleading character of the traditional 
forms of writs used in the various 
courts, which result in many persons 
coming to the courts on days when they 


are not expected or needed, with conse- | 
quent loss of time and wages. It recom-| 


mends that steps be taken to substitute 
simple language in the writs 
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of this»! 
is faced with, 


which 


| should it be taken accidentally or pur- 
posely. 


| Alcotate, Dr. Doran said, is a petro- | 


jleum product derived during the crack- 
ing process, and is obtainable only from 
California petroleum. He said it is a 
complex chemical mixture, and its exact 
nature will be described in the formula 
| to be issued within the next few days. 

Completely denatured alcohol under 
the present formula, Dr. Doran stated, 
has 4 per cent of wood alcohol, and a 
quantity of aldehol, also a petroleum 
product. The new formula will provide 
for 1 per cent of alcotate and 1 per cent 
of aldehol, with the dangerous wood 
alcohol element entirely eliminated. This 
is of significance, he declared, because of 
the increasing number of fatalities from 
| industrial alcohol denatured by the pres- 
ent process. 

As the first step in the use of the 
new element, Dr. Doran declared the 
| Treasury will elimi 
products now for sale in the open mar- 
| ket, such as anti-freeze solutions. Later 
it will be used in all-cases where wood 
alcohol is employed. Alcohol denatured 


| all industrial purposes, Dr. Doran said. 

About three years ago, it was ex- 
plained, when there were numerous poi- 
son alcohol deaths during the Christmas 
holidays, attributed chiefly to the con- 
sumption of wood alcohol, the Secretary 
| of the Treasur:-, Andrew W. Mellon, an- 
nounced that the Government was en- 
deavoring to find a method of elim- 
inating poisons as denaturing agents. 
Up to this time, however, Dr. Doran 
declared that no satisfactory substitute 
| had been found. 


_ “We did not feel justified in eliminat- 
ing wood alcohol because of the danger 
of diversions ‘after redistillation proc- 
esses,” he added. “However, it is now 
believed that alcotate meets the require- 
;ments. It has been subjected to the 
‘bootleg tests’ such as filtering through 
carbon and fractional distillation in col- 
| umn‘ stills, without removal of the alco- 
tate taste and smell.” 





Protection Is Urged 
For, Community Bank 


Senator Brookhart Cites Re- 
ports of Plan to Eliminate 
| Chicago Institutions 





The community bank must be retained 
and protected, if the community life of 
|the country is to be preserved, Senator 
|Smith W. Brookhart (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, Iowa, declared in a letter which 
he has just sent out.to more than 300 
banks in the Chicago district. 

Senator Brookhart states in his letter 
that he has been told “what appears to 
be a concerted plan to eliminate the com- 
munity banks” has been in operation in 
Chicago for months, and that many sub- 
stantial neighborhood banks have been 
eliminated. He asks for reports on the 
‘attitude taken toward this movement by 
National and State bank examiners, the 
Federal, Reserve Bank and the loop 
banks. He inquires if outlying banks 
have “experienced any difficulty in get- 
ting bonds for public funds due to domi- 
nance of the bonding companies by the 
big metropolitan banks.” 

Mr. Brookhart’s Letter 

The letter, made public at Washington 
by the Senator Dec. 10, follows in full 
text: 

As a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the United 
States Senate, I am interested in the 
tendencies now taking place in the bank- 
ing structure of the country which give 
grave concern to the public welfare. 
Information has been reaching me for 
mére than a year of far-reaching 
changes in the banking picture in Chi- 
cago. I have been told that what ap- 
pears to be a concerted plan to elimi- 
nate the independent community banks 
has been in operation in your city for 
months and that many substantial 
neighborhood banks have actually been 
eliminated, 

I should like to have you write me 
fully (in confidence, if you so indicate), 
what your own observations have been in 
that matter. Please indicate whether 
there is any evidence that the national 
|bank examiners have had a hand in 





house examiners have been active 
this direction. 


in 
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Borrowings by Member Banks 
Are Reduced in Dallas District 


ALLAS, Tex., Dec. 10.—The loans 
made by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas to member-banks in the elév- 


enth Federal reserve district decliried | 
from $11,332,987 on Sept. 30 to ete. 
to the | 


048 on Noy. 16, accordin 
monthly business review of the bank 
The decline of recent, weeks is a™rib- 
uted by the review to the retirement 
of loans by country banks. 
figure on Nov. 15 was $17,627,709 less 
than on the cotresponding date a year 
ago. 

Crops and livestock are reported as 
being in good condition, as a result of 
favorable weather. 
merchandise continues ‘relatively inac- 
tive. Bu.’ ing permits have declined. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

A material improvement in the out- 
look for. livestetk ‘and agriculture 


The loan © 


Distribution of | 


made its appearance during the past 
| 30 days, following the heavy general 

rains during October. According to 
the Nov. 1 report of the Department of 
Agriculture, the prospective production 
of principal feed crops and some minor 
crops is substantially larger than was 
indicated a month earlier and in some 
instances will exceed the actual pro- 
duction of a year ago. Under the stim- 
ulus of ample moisture and favorable 
| weather conditions, small grains have 
made rapid growth and in many areas 
are furnishing considerable supple- 
mental pasturage. A good season is 
now in the ground in all sections of the 
district, which will enable farmers to 
proceed with Winter plowing. 

The additional revenue from minor 
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with the new agent is satisfactory for | 


this and whether the Staté or clearing | 
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Charge of Neglect | 
Of Indians Denied 


Commissioner Rhoads Tells 
Senate Committee Full In- 
quiry Is Necessary 


[4 VIEW of the growing tendency 
of the various States to assume 
more responsibility for the welfare of 
their Indian citizens, recent criticism 
of the Federal Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs for alleged “neglect” is unjusti- 
fied, Charles J. Rhoads, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, told the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs Dec. 10. 
Senators Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
| tana; Pine (Rep.), and Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, contended that 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to share in the duty of pro- 
moting Indian welfare does not cease 
with the granting of citizenship by 
the States. 

Senator Pine charged that it is the 
growing tendency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to “aid the wealthy incom- 
petent Indian, and allow the land 
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Admiral Pratt Seeks 
Funds to Build Navy 
| To Limit of Treaty 





Chief of Naval Operations 
Tells House Committee 
Navy Plans Maximum Air 
Carrier Tonnage 





| Recommendation that Congress enact | 
| into legislation the bill (H. R. 14688) | 
authorizing a total appropriation of ap- 
| proximately $134,000,000 for the first- 
| the London treaty was made by Admiral | 
W. V. Pratt, Chief of Naval Operations, | 
| testifying before the House Committee 


jon Naval’ Affairs, Dec. 10. 


He said that the Navy Department, 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Ad- 
ministration have approved the meas- 
ure, and that thorough private and com- 
bined studies resulted in recommending 
the proposal. 

P Aiperaft Carrier Tonnage 
| In answer to a quéstion by Chairman 
Britten (Rep.), of Chitago, Ill., the Ad- 
miral told the Committee that the De- 
partment contemplates utilizing the total 
aircraft carrier tonnage allowed under 
the treaty by 1936. 

The Admiral also’ told the Committee 
that the date on which construction of 
the vessels recommended in his proposed 
measure will. be begun depends on when 
the plans are completed, but he stated 
that construction of two of the light 
cruisers probably would be begun a»vout 
Apr. 1, 1932, and that these should be 
finished in three years. 

Admiral Pratt further said he believes 
that the most important of the vessels 
recommended in the bill are the aircraft 
carrier and the light cruiser with a fly- 
ing deck. “However,” he declared, “I 
would urge that the program be carried 
out altogether, rather than build any one 
or two vessels before others.” 

He desires to see the light cruiser with 
the flying deck completed early, he told 
the Committee, because this is a new 
type of ship which he is anxious to have 
tested. He said he expects that the pos- 
sibilities developed in this type may mod- 
ify the construction of vessels so that 


| 
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‘British Farmers Ask 
For Government Aid 


Column 2.) 


General Price Slump Affects 
Small Wheat Growers. 


As the result of the prevailing low 
prices for farm products, British farmers 
are petitioning their Government for 
aid, according to information received 
by the Department of Commerce from its 
acting commercial attache at London 
and made public Dec. 9. 

While England only produces a frac- 
tion of the wheat it consumes, the wheat 
it does produce must be sold on the 
local markets in competition with foreign 
wheat upon which that country places no 
import duty, it was stated orally by) 
Felix Pope, Grain Specialist of the Food- | 
| stuffs Division, Department of Commerce. 

Further information furnished by Mr. 
Pope follows: 

In view of this free trade, English | 
|farmers selling their produet on the 
| Liverpool market, which is considered 
the world clearing house, must compete | 
with the prices of the other growers of | 
the world, including Argentina, Canada, 
Australia and the United States. 

Consequently, British farmers, al- 
|though they only produce a fraction of 
| the wheat their country consumes, suffer 
along with the other farmers of the world 
|when there is a general overproduction 
jor slump in prices. . England produces 
about 50,000.000 bushels of wheat annu- 
ally, and consumes about five times that 
| much, being forced to import the balance. 

Although British producers are gen- 
erally small scale farmers, their wage 
seale is lower than it is in the United 
States and Canada. Their production 
costs are probably lower than ours and 
about the same as those of Argentina 
and Australia. 

Russia is shipping a great deal more 
wheat this year than it was estimated 
that country would be able to ship. An} 
English authority estimates Russia’s 
total shipments of wheat for the present 
season, which closes July 31, 1931, will | 
|approximate 100,000,000 bushels. How- 
| ever, this is only a small part of the an-, 
|nual world total shipments of around 
| 9:500,000,998 bushels, and should not 

prove a very disturbing factor, 
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Installment Debts 
And Relation to 
Buying Analyzed 


Marketing Service Division 
Finds Such Payments Are 
Not Responsible for Cur- 
tailment in Sales 


Open Credit Selling 


Increases in Ratio 


Analysis of Seven Classes of 
Retail Purchases Reveals 
Smaller Seasonal Advance 
For Year 


Installment payments on past pur- 
chases apparently are not responsible 
for the reduction of retail purchases 
this year below the level of last year, 
according to an oral statement Dec. 10 
in the Marketing Service Division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Statistics available in the Division do 
not bear out the idea that the people’s 
income is being devoted to the payment 
of installment debts to such an extent 
as to curtail their normal buying, it was 
stated. The following information also 
was given orally in the Division: 

Sales in seven classes of retail stores 
as reported in the semiannual survey 
of retail credit by the Department for 
the first half of 1930 were about 6.7 
per cent smaller than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. About 10:5 per 
cent of the sales in each of the two 
periods were made on the installment 
basis. 

Payments Maintained 

Payments on installment purchases 


|year naval construction program under|this year were maintained at the usual | 


rate of about 15 per cent a month. This 
means that the average installment debt 
was paid entirely in seven months, so 
that such debts contracted last year have 
mostly been liquidated. 

Since installment purchases this year 
declined in proportion with. the general 
decline’ in retail purchases, the amount 
of installment indebtedness contracted in 
the first half of this year was less than 
last year, and the total amount pei 
on thig.indebtedness in second half 
Of the present year woul 
smaller than last year. 

There are thereforé no such excessive 
payments on installment debts this year 
as might lead to a reduction of purchas- 
ing power as compared with last year, 
and last year’s installment debts are not 
absorbing an excessive amount of this 
year’s income, it is said. 

Open Credit Sales Greater 

The ratios of cash sales, open credit 
sales, and installment sales to total re- | 
tail sales this year are about the same | 
as last year, the credit survey shows, in- | 
dicating no violent reaction in the credit 
field to the reduction in sales. Cash | 
sales accounted for 40.7 per cent of the 
total sales reported for the first half of | 
this year, compared with 41.3 per cent 
last year. Open credit sales were 48.8 | 
per cent of total sales this year, com- | 
pared with 48.3 last year, and install-| 
ment sales this year were 10.5 per cent | 
of the total sales, compared with 10.4 
per cent last year. 

Open credit sales this year, therefore, | 
increased more rapidly than installment | 
sales in the case of the group of stores | 
surveyed. These comprised department, | 
furniture, jewelry, men’s clothing, shoe, 
women’s speciality, and electrical appli- 
ance stores. | 

| 


Seasonal Rise Smaller 


Department store. sales for the first | 
11 months of the current year were 7) 
per cent smaller than for the corre-| 
sponding period of 1929, while from) 
October to November of tais year they | 
increased 2 per cent, according to pre-| 
liminary figures reported to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, made public | 
Dec. 10. | 


The increase for the past month, the} Presentation of the measure by Chair- | 


statement brings out, “is somewhat less | 
than the estimated seasonal increase for 
that period,” and the Board’s index of, 
department store sales, which is ad- 
justed for number of trading days and 
for seasonal variations, declined by 3} 
per cent during the month. The full! 
text of the statement follows: i 

Department store sales increased from 
October to November by 2 per cent, when 
allowance is made for the number of trad- 
ing days, according to preliminary figures 
reported to the Federal Reserve Board. 
This increase is somewhat less than the 
estimated seasonal increase for that 
period and the Board’s index of depart- 
ment stores sales, which is adjusted for; 
number of trading days and for seasonal | 
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appear to be) 


\ 


AGY 


OTHE existence of such a gov- 


ernment as ours for any 


length of time w a fuli proof f 
a general dissemination of kné 
edge throughout the whole body of 


the 


Entéred as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Reduced Postal 


House Passes Measure Cutting 
Week From 48 to 44 


| 
| Hours 


THE HOUSE. Dec. 10 passed the 
| bill (H. R. 6603) providing a 
shorter work postal em- 


week for 
| ployes, a decrease from 48 to 44 hours 
| per week. The measure, which now 
| goes to the Senate, porposes Saturday 


half holidays for the service generally | 


to conform to the shorter weekly 
hours now in force in certain places 
under the Post Office Department. 
According to the sponsors of the 
bill, the four hours’ time will be taken 
up by substitutes or others, at a cost 
| to. the Government variously esti- 
| mated at $2,000,000, $6,000,000 and 


$13,000,000 a year. The bill specifically | 


includes supervisory employes, special 
clerks, clerks and laborers in first and 
second class post offices and employes 
of the Motor Vehicle Service, 
carriers in the city delivery service, 


in village’ delivery service and railway | 


mail employes. 

Representative Kelly (Rep.), of 
Edgewood, Pa., advocating the bill told 
the House it is the first time in 18 
years that Congress has dealt with the 
working hours of postal employes. He 


said -the bill would give employment 
{ 
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‘Emergency Measure 
|For Public Works 


Discussed in Senate 


\Several Amendments Reject- 
ed on Floor; One Accept- 
ed Making Funds Avail- 
able Until Expended 


i eration of the second piece of emergency 
legislation (H. R. 14804), a measure pro- 
viding $110,000,000 to expedite public 
works. construction, which was passed 





afternpon of debate was fruitless and 


the bift re-najned pe over @ redss 
[to the iti sen" 3 


Chairman Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
/ton, brought in the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations when the Sen- 
ate convened, and its immediate consid- 
eration was begun. Debate on it, how- 
ever, ranged from technical discussion of 
l the bill’s provisions to speeches wherein 
ithe statement of the President that “poli- 
tics was being played at the expense of 
i human misery” was criticized. 
Changes Limited to One 
Changes g@iade on the floor of the Sen- 
ate were limited to one which Chairman 
Jones held to be of importance, although 
several amendments were offered and re- 
jected. An amendment by Senator Rob- 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, eliminated 
the language which would have restricted 


|expenditures of the money within the cur- 


rent fiscal year. His proposal, supple- 
mented by an amendment by Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), 07 Montana, makes the 
funds available until expended. 
Amendment Rejected 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
sought to amend the bill so that the re- 
quirement contained in it that the States 
would have to pay back the money within 
five years after 1933 would be eliminated. 
The amendment was discussed more than 
an hour. It was rejected on a roll call 
by 43 to 32. 

When the Senate adjourned for the 
day, an amendment by Senator Couzens 
(Rep.); of Michigan, was pending. It 
consisted of a resolution (S. J. Res. 214) 
which would require the employment of 
local labor on the construction jobs pro- 
vided and would require the payment of 
the highest wages for the particular 
classes of labor prevailing in the locality 
where the work was being done. 

Debate on Question 


man Jones was followed by inquiries as 
to why the $150,000,000 recommended 
had been reduced. The Committee 
Chairman explained that the House 
Committee that had handled the bill 
had found it necessary to pursue in- 
vestigations into some of the items, and 
that as a means of expediting the bulk 
of the funds and enable early action on 
at least a part of the proposed work, 
it had segregated the items which were 
not controversial. These totaled $110,- 
000,000. 

Objection was entered by several Sen- 
ators, including Senators McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, and Blaine (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, that the proposed legis- 
lation would not provide immediate work 
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National Radio Campaign Urged 


To Restore Confidence in Trade. 


A NATIONAL radio campaign to-re- 
“* store public confidence in business 
was suggested Dec. 10 in an ora) state- 
ment by Col. Thad H. Brown, General 
Counsel of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

Asserting that fundamentally Amer- 
ica*is sound and that its financial 
structure basically is strong, Col. 
Brown said that the great mass of 
American people apparently are not 
convinced of these facts. Conditions 
are not good, he added, “but »funda- 
mentally America’s business structure 
is safe.” 

To reach the people, Col. Brown de- 
glared, radio should be used. There 
are approximately 600 stations 
throughout the United States, which 
serve a potential audience represent- 
ing almost the entire population, he / 


: 


—_---— 


said. Every State and community is 
served by one or more radio stations, 
and every citizen is within reach of a 
radio set, he declared. 


“I suggest that there be started im- 
mediately a campaign in which the co- 
operation of every radio station be 
sought. I am confident this coopera- 
tion will be easy to obtain. These 
radio stations should be used fre- 
quently, in fact daily, if necessary, to 
reach the people with messages.” 

Revival of trade, the official de- 
clared, depends upon public confi- 
dence, The man and woman in the 
home, representing the backbone of the 
country, must be convinced of individ- 
ual and personal responsibilities in 

it 


{Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 


and | 


The Senate turned, Dec. 10, to consid-) 


by the House the previous day, but an| 


people.” —John Adams, 


President of the Unit-4 States, 


1797—1801 
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Cs President Sends — 
ve Bi 
pee | Plan for World 


Court to Senate 


3097. 


Message Says Protocols Pers 


mit American Withdrawal 
| At Any Time Without Re: 
| proach or Ill Will 


Mr. Borah Forecasts 
_ Report After Holidays 


Senator Johnson Says Court 
Should Not Be Considered 
Now Due to Need for Action 
On Domestic Problems 


President Hoover on Dec. 10 sent 
a special message to the Senate 
| transmitting the protocols for Amer- 
| ican adherence to the Court of Inter= 
national Justice in which he exe 
| pressed the hope that consideration 
| be given them as soon as possible 
|after the emergency relief and ap- 
| propriation bills have been handled. 
In his message the President 
| stated that the provisions of the pro- 
tocols free the United States from 
any “entanglement in the diplomacy 
of other nations,” and permit Amer- 
ican “withdrawal from the court at 
~~ time without reproach or ill- 
will.” 

Purpose Described : 

President Hoover pointed out that the 
|movement to set up the World Cou 
loriginated with the United States; tha’ 


it has been supported by Presidents Wil- 


taries of State Charles E. Hughes, Frank 
B. Kellogg and Henry L. Stimson and 
added that “it springs from the earnest 
seeking of our people for justice in in- 
ternational relations and to strengthen. 
the foundations of peace.” 

| The President’s message follows in full 
text: 

“To the Senate: I have the honor to 
transmit. to the Senate for its considerd= 
tion and action, three documents 
cerning ~ renee of the United St 
to the Court of International Justice. 


“ 


by the Secretary of State. I trust the 
protocols may have consideration as soon 
as possible after the emergency relief 
and appropriation legislation legislation 
has been disposed of. 

“It will be recalled that on Jan. 27, 
1926, following extended consideration, 
the Senate advised and gave consent to 
adherence to the court with five reserva- 





their acceptance by an exchange of notes. 
Consent to four of these reservations was 
promptly expressed at a meeting of the 
nations members of the court, and after 





negotiations 
proval of President Coolidge, two pro- 
tocols were drawn to revise the statutes 
of the court in order to emipdy this con- 
sent and also to meet the ‘fifth reserva- 
tion. The Protocol of Accession of the 
United States and the Protocol of Revi- 
sion have now been signed by prpctiani 
ali the nations which are members 
the court and have also already been 
ratified by a large majority of these na- 
tions. 

“The provisions of the protocols free 
us from any entanglement in the diplo- 
macy of other nations. We cannot be 
summoned before this Court, we can 
from time to time seek its services by 
agreement with other nations. These 
protocols permit our withdrawal from 
the Court at any time without reproach 
or ill-will. 

“The movement for the establishment 
of such a court originated with our coun- 
try. It has been supported by Presi- 
dents Wilson, Harding and Coolidge; by 
| Secretaries of State Hughes, Kellogg and 
| Stimson; it spring from the earnest seek- 
ing of our people for justice in interna} 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


‘Required Inspection 
Of Autos Is Advised 


New Jersey Commissioner Pro- 
poses Penalty Clause 


State of New, Jersey: — 

Trenton, Dec. 10, > 

Periodic inspection of all motor Vee 
hicles operating in New Jersey would be 
| made compulsory under a proposed law 


sioner, Harold G. Hoffman, has an- 
nounced he will ask the 1931 Legislatur 
to enact. if 

The inspection is designed, he ex- 


fects and lack of compliance with the acts 
requiring certain standard accessories, 
poth of which have been found a fre 
| quent contributing cause to mishaps. ~~ 


because of the absence of specific 
thority to require motorists to pay & 
| fee for the examination of their cars 





{impose penalties upon owners who re@- © 


| fuse to comply. 


| Extra Telephone Charge 


Madison, Wis., Dee. 10.—A hotel came 
{not make any charge against its pa’ 
for outgoing telephone calls made from 
lits rooms beyond the customary 
|fee, the Wisconsin Supreme Court rul 


| today in the case of the Hotel Pfister, @ 


Milwaukee, against the Wisconsin 
phone Company. 


| Found Illegal in Wisconsin 


son, Harding and Coolidge and Secre- a 


enclose also a report of Nov. 18, 1928, & 


tions; and it gave authorization to effect ~ 


undertaken with the “@p= ~ x 


which the State Motor Vehicle Commise | 
plained, to bring to light mechanical des — 


Such inspections have been attempted i 
in the past, said Mr. Hoffman, but have , 
failed to accomplish the results ora : 


Mag 


“ak 





ellagra Are Made 
Drought Areas 
sense ° Affected 200,000 
Persons During 1929, the 


“Department of Agricul- 
ture Reports 


“ily 


e4 
0» It has been estimated that im_ the 
Whited States 200,000 persons suffered 
pellagra, a disease brought -on by 
‘ utrition, in 1929, and nutritionists 
that incident to the drought there 
“Will also be many pellagra cases in 1931 
unless educational and relief measures 
le effective promptly, according 
to a statement just issued by the De- 
ey of Agriculture on behalf of the 
ational Drought Relief Committee. 

» To cope with the situation a subcom- 
mitte of the National Drought Relief 
Committee is planning to supply facts 
Mmeeded by the affected sections. : 
- The full text of the Department's 

statement follows: 
+ The widespread drought of 1930 has 
‘affected in two ways the food problem of 
many of those living in the Southern 
States, the National Drought Relief Com- 
mittee has recognized. Farms have been 


unproductive and livestock depleted, with | 


@ consequent decline in the income 
fmsually received from tht sale of farm 
oducts. Also as the result of drought 
ss food of all descriptions has been 
‘stored for home consumption. How an 


adequate diet containing the proper “pro- | 


tective” foods could be provided, with re- 


Combat 


Mailing of Larger , 
Parcels Proposed 


1. C. C. Is Asked to Approve 
Increases in Size and in 
Rail Rates 


Approval by the Interstate Commerce | '|) 
Commission of a plan proposed: by the 
Post Office Department for the increase 
in size of parcels of fourth class or 
parcel post matter, as well as an up- 
ward revision of present rail rate sched- 
ules applying on this , was sought 
Dec. 10 by Postmaster General Walter F. 
Brown in a letter to the Commission. 


Under the law, approval of the Com- 
mission must be had before changes in 
rates or sizes of fourth-class matter can 
be made effective. 


It is proposed to increase the size to 
a limit of 100 inches for length and 
girth, instead of the present limit of 84 
inches, for application in all zones. (The 
full text of the Postmaster General’s 
iletter will be published in the issue of 
Dec. 12.) 





Plan to Substitute 
Buses to Transport | northwestern Montana. 


The Mail Opposed 1,721,478 acres 


‘House Recommits Bill; Pro-| 
posal to Charge for Re-| 
turn Receipts on Regis- 


Scene in National Forest in Northwestern Montana’ 


The above photograph shows the Swan Range of mountains in Flathead National Forest, located in 
A section of Holland Lake is shown in the foreground. The reserve includes 
Original boundaries were designated by President Roosevelt in 1908, extensions hav- 
ing later been made until 1919 when the present boundaries were reached. 


Radio Facilities Are Sought for State 
Educational Use by Commissioners 


tered Mail Passed 


sources in home-grown food and ready | 
cash unugually limited, is one of the im- | 
portant problems facing the committee.| An Administration proposal] to author- | 
= . Food Supply Shrinks in Winter lize the Postmaster General to permit| 
, In the course of any Winter even ajrailroad and electric car compgsties to 
mormal supply of stored or canned fruits, |transport mail by motor vehicles, in lieu | 
vegetables, amd meat in most farm homes |of train service, was rejected Dec. 10,| 
shrink. Over large areas some farm|by the House, which recommended the | 


|Centralization of Government Efforts in Federal Office of 
| Education Is Recommended 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


was requested to send three copies of|from the Federal Government should help | 


its preliminary findings to each State |to accomplish the objective, it said. 


s 


United &tates Forest Service 


Charge of Neglect 
_ Of Indians Denied 


By Commissioner 


Peasta weer C 


Envoy Selections.‘ 
Favored in Re port 


4 


Senate Group Gives Approval 
To Five Appointments for 
Foreign Service 


Five appointments of Ambassadors 
and Ministers were ordered favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Dec. 10. Two con- 
ventions also were ordered favorably 
reported. | 


The appointments are: J. Reuben 
Clark, of Utah, to be Ambassador to 
Mexico; Hoffman Philip, of New York, | 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Norway; Nicholas 
Roosevelt, of New York, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Hungary; J. Butler Wright, of 
Wyoming, to be Envoy Extraordinary! 
and Ministér Plénipotentiary to Uru-| 

uay, and Charies E. Mitchell, of West 

irginia, to be ‘Minister Resident and 
Consul General ‘to Liberia. 

The tréaties are: Executive C—A 
convention with other governments, mem-! 
bers of the international union for pro-| 
tection of industrial property, to modify 
earlier agreements. 

_ Executive J.—Inter-American conven- | 
tion for trade mark and commercial pro- 
tection and a protocol on the inter-Amer- 
ican registration of trade marks. 


New York Railroads 


Agree to Eliminate 
U7 Grade Crossings 





| 


ATEMENTS ONLY PRESENTED 
ITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


ARE Herein, Berne 
States Daity 


Michigan Shows 


Record Inerease 


In Its Population 


Numerical Growth Largest in 
State’s History With De- 


troit Assuming Status of 
Nation’s Fourth City 


Industrial cities in the State of Michi- 
gan showed a record population increase 
in the 10 years last past, with Detroit 
assuming the status of the fourth larg- 
est city in the United States, with a 
population of 1,568,662, according to 
an announcement Dec. 10 by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Final population figures for Michigan 
have just been issued by the Census Bu- 
reau in bulletin form. The population of 
the State on Apr. 1, 1930, according to 
the fifteenth census, was 4,842,325, which 
represents an increase of 1,178,913, or 32 
per cent, over the census of 1920. The 
rate of gain for Michigan was exceeded 
only by California and Florida. The 
numerical increase was the largest in the 
history of the State. 

The population of the State in 1810, 
the first census taken after its formation 
as a territory in 1805, was 4,762. Each 
succeeding enumeration showed a substan- 
tial and increasing growth until the dec- 
ade 1830 to 1840, when the increase 
amounted to more than 500 per cent. 
Michigan was admitted to the Union in 
1837 as the 26th State, with boundaries 
as at present. From 1840, the growth 


|was very rapid and a population of 1,- 


|Four Lines to Let Contracts 


families come to depend on an extremely 
one-sided diet, resulting in improper nu- 


bill (H. R. 12412) to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


trition. Many persons affected do not/ The legislation was proposed by the 
iknow that their diet is inadequate and do |p, office Department because many 
not kno how to spend their limited cash | ..4:) trains are being taken off regular 
to obtain maximum health protection. | <chedule amd it has become necessary 
Pell di revalent in the| , necessary 
ellagra, & qdisease Pp -- |for the postal service to provide other 
South, results from the lack of certain | means for carrying the mail, according 
factors in the food habitually eaten. It i Ranwen ; lly (R ’ B 
e : epresemtative Kelly (Rep.), of Edge 
has been estimated that in the United) \ooq Pa who reported the bill for the 
States at least 200,000 individuals suf-| (on nittee. 
fered from pellagra in 1929. Nutrition- 
ists believe that there will also be many | Favored by Mr. Brown 
pellagra cases in 1931 unless educational | The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
and relief measures are made effective| Brown, at the last session of Congress, 
promptly. ‘ | advocated legislation giving the Post 
The people concerned need authorita-| Office Department this discretionary au- 
tive information which will help them to| thority, the compensation to be not in 
get at low cost the foods necessary for| excess of the rates paid for mail service 
an adequate diet. The aim should be not | by train and electric cars. The Postmas- 
only to prevent pellagra, but to improve |ter General told the Committee at that 
health in every respect. To meet the sit- | time, Apr. 24, 1930, in a letter that un- 
uation a subcommittee. of the ‘National der the bill it was proposed to continue 
Drought Relief Committee is plamning to|the use of bus facilities, provided by 
supply through ‘home demomstration | the railroads, which, he said, ‘‘will only 
agents, nutritionists, home economics, be utilized in cases where the service is 
teachers and other professional workers; more satisfactory and cheaper at rail- 





road rates than could be obtained other- 


food facts needed by the affected sections. 
The subcommittee consists of Dr. Hasei| wise by star route under formal con- 

K. Stiebeling, Senior Food Economist, | tract.” 

Bureau of Home Economics, chairman;} Representative 

Dr. Hazel E. Munsell, Senior Nutrition! Milwaukee, Wis., thought such _legisla- 

Chemist, also of the Bureau of Home|tion would give\prefeyential rat¢s to the 

Economics; Miriam Birdseye, Extension | railroads. Representative Mead (Dem.), 

Nutritionist, Office of Cooperative Exten-/|of Buffalo, N. Y., and Mr. Kelly -urged 

sion Work, United States Department of | the passage of the bill. 

Agriculture; Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Passed 

Assistant Surgeon, Public Health Serv-/tion to recommit the bill which was 

ice, and Clyde B. Schuman, Director of | adopted, 71 to 37. Others who opposed 

the Nutrition Service, American Red| passage of the legislation were 


Stafford (Rep.), of 


Representative LaGuardia made a mo-| 


Cross. 
To Assemble Data | 


This committee proposes first to as- 
semble in usable form the scientific in- 
formation needed by nutrition workers in 
the drought areas who are called upon to} 
advise families on diet. It has prepared 
tables showing adequate low-cost diets 
for families of different composition. 
These are for the use of professional 
nutritionists in the drought-stricken 
regions. Some of these tables are inter- 
preted for the home-maker in terms of 
the weekly market basket. Another 
market list has been worked out for ten- 
ants on plantations where all food sup- 
plies are obtained from central distribut- 
ing stations or commissaries. These 
families expect and want certain cus- 
tomary foods, and the supplementary 
foods needed for adequate nutrition differ | 
somewhat from those included in lists of 
foods that conform to ordinary dietary 
habits. | 

During the late Winter and early 
Spring the diet of some of these tenant 
farmers over long periods has consisted 
largely of white flour and corn meal, 
salt pork. sugar,’and frup, with very 
small amounts of vegetables, milk or lean 
meat. The addition of milk—fresh, can- 
ned or dried—to such diets is strongly 
urged as the first protective measure, 
particularly where there are children. A| 
pound of tomatoes per person per week | 
is suggested as a second additional pur-| 
chase if the family resources are very | 
limited and ean not be supplemented 
enough to procure all the food materials 
recommended - in other market lists, 
Where pellagra actually exists nutrition. 
ists recommend an ounce of pure dried 


yeast per person per day until recovery, | !'8 second annual report just submitted | °° 


In sections where a one-sided food sup- 
ply is the rule, the appetities of the ten- 
ants are satisfied by the customary diet. | 
It is not easy to induce them to make 
changes or to add unaccustomed foods to| 
their diet. For this reason, the sub- 
committee is preparing educational mate- 
rial in simple form to distribute through 
schools, stores, and other cooperating 
agencies. These leaflets will show why 
people should eat the foods reeommended, 
and which foods give protection at least 
cost, 

Among the foods mentioned as good or 
excellent sources of the pellagra-preven- 
tive factor are milk, lean muscle meat, 
liver, canned salmon, wheat germ, and 
pure dried yeast. Dried and canned milk | 
aré recommended when fresh milk can) 
not be obtained. The market lists include 
also the cereals and dried legumes—on 
which low-cost diets largely depend— 
vegetables and fruits to the greatest 
amount possible, fets, sweets, and some 
lean meats, fish and eggs. Food for chil- 
dren should differ in kind as well as in 
quantity from that for adults, and the, 
needs of older children differ somewhat 
from those of younger. Consequently 
Sagara attention has been given to 

bles showing how to provide for these 
needs. 

Further information about the tables 
and other material prepared for the use 
of nutrition workers in the drought 
regions can be obtained by writing to the 
Cooperative Extension Service of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, or to 
the representatives of the other cooperat- 
ing organizations. This material will be 
in the hands of extension workers in the 
States affected as soon as possible, and) 
can also be obtained from them, 


, t epre- 
sentative Muichener (Rep.), of Adrian, 
Mich, and Representative ~ Blanton 
(Dem.), of Abilene, Tex. 


Charge for Return Receipts 
The House on Dec. 10 passed a bill 
(H. R. 8649) authorizing the Postmas- 
ter General to collect an increased 
charge for return receipts for domestic 
registered and insured mail, when the 


|receipts are requested by patrons after| 


the mailing of the articles. 
Representative Kelly who submitted 

the report of the Committee on Post 

Offices and Post Roads, said its passage 


|would increase the revenue of the De-\ates to accept instruction. 


partment approximately $2,000,000. Rep- 
resentative LaGuardia opposed it saying 
he did not think the Post Office Depart- 
ment should go into the business of lo- 
cating crooks. 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., said he did not think that 
120,000,000 people in this country should 
be charged for such service. Mr. Kelly 
replied that this would affect only the 
large mailers, 


lofficer of education, so that the report | 
may be considered at the February meet- 
\ing of the council. Appointment was 
jurged of a committee to consider setting 
up a standardizing agency to which 
States may refer in recording their offi- 
cial list of junior colleges, teacher train- 
ing and similar institutions. 

The superintendents pledged to sup- 


|portthe George Washington Bicentennial 

Celebration after Prof. Albert Bushnell 
|Hart, of Harvard University, depicted 
the high learning and numerous accom- 
plishments of this country’s first Pres- 
| ident. 


During the final sessions of the Coun-| 


cil, Federal Commissioner Cooper out- 
lined the progress of national surveys 
now being made. Mrs. John K. Norton, 


‘of the National Education Association, | 


described the activities of her organiza- 
‘tion and urged the superintendents to 
aid in promoting a $1,000,000 endow- 
ment fund sought by her organization 
for further work. Mrs. Cora Wilson 

Stewart, chairman of the executive com- 
|mittee of the National Illiteracy Com-| 
mittee, pointed out the progress made! 
jin lessening illiteracy in this country. 
| Members” of the National Couneil of; 
|State Superintendents and Commission- 
lers of Education are stated in the report 
of the Committee on the Federal Gov- 
ernment and Education to be apprecia- 
tive and cognizant of the studies under- 
taken by the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education as regards the related 
responsibilities in education of the Fed- 
eral, State and municipal governments. 
‘The value of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee’s publication “Federal Relations 
|to Education” is realized, the report dis- 
|closes. Members of the group are urged 
|to make an earnest study of the princi- 
ples and their application as advocated by 
the Advisory Committee, 

The report of the Committee on 
Illiteracy was adopted in complete form 
by the session. 
jcessful results obtained justify a more 
rigorous program to induce adult illiter- 





\further points out the necessity of edu- 
cation in national welfare and for the 
preservation and safety of economic, po- 
jlitical and spiritual institutions; stating 
\that adults should be brought together 
in classes where they at least will be 
jtaught to read simple English and to 
jexpress their thoughts in writing. 


| State Departments of Education should | 


jassume the leadership in such a pro- 
gram of instruction, while financial aid 


Connecticut Judicial Council Proposes 


Amendment Changing Jury System 


Judges Favor Juries of Fewer Than 12 Members and Ver- 
dicts Reached by Majority Vote 


State of Connecticut: 
The Judicial Council of Connecticut, in 


to Governor Trumbull has proposed that 
the Connecticut Constitution be amended 
to give the General Assembly power to 
provide, except in capital cases, for a 
trial jury of less than 12 members, and 
for verdicts by less than the entire mem- 
bership of the jury. 

The council believes, according to the 
report, that a reduction in the size of 
juries, probably from 12 to 9, will reduce 
the expense of litigation both to the 
State and private parties, reduce the 
burden in the community of jury serv- 
ice, and tend to improve the character 
of the jury by reason of the greater 
ease in securing a smaller mumber of 
competent jurors. 

It is further pointed out that if the 
General Assembly be permitted to fix 
the number of jurors as less than 12, and 
to authorize a verdict by less than the 
whole number, except in capital cases, 


it would serve to eliminate “‘hung” ju- | 


ries, compromise verdicts formed by one 
or two obstinate jurors, and result in a 


better ' administration of justice, partic- | 


ularly criminal justice. 


Other recommendations of the Judicial, 


Councii, mot before offered, include the 
following legislative proposals: 
changing the terms and sessions of the 


Supreme Court of Errors and _ providing | 


that all terms shall be held in Hartford; 
an act constituting district courts similar 
to the Massachusetts system in place of 
town, city and borough courts and just- 
ices Of the peace; an act providing for 
the admissibility of business entries in 
evidence; an act changing the form of 
writs in civil actions; an act providing 
for the transfer of causes of action re- 
lating to the same occurrence or trans- 
action brought in different counties; and 
an act providing for better procedure for 


An act} 


Hartford, Dec. 10. 


lthe examination of an accused’s mental 
ndition before or during trial. 

| Eight recommendations made in the 
jcouncil’s first report and not yet acted 
upon by the General Assembly, and 
which are now resubmitted, follow: An 
| act concerning improvement in the 
| 

jthe failure or refusal of a person on 
trial for crime to testify may be com- 


mented upon by the judge, the attorney | 


|for the State or the attorney for the ac- 
|eused; an act concerning minor viola- 
iene of the motor vehicle law; an act 

oviding that the State’s attorney shall 
be present in the grand jury room to ex- 
jamine witnesses; an act providing for 
the creation of a State bureau of identi- 
|fication; an act concerning the duties 
and power of State referees; an act con- 
cerning untrue allegations or denials in 
pleadings; and an act providing for ex- 
amination of the qualifications of jurors 
by the trial judge. 


report have been adopted by judges of 
|the Superior Court. One of the sugges- 
tions adopted, relating to the summary 
judgment, according to the report, is be- 
lieved to be the most liberal and for- 
ward-looking summary judgment rule 
yet adopted in any State. 

The second report, a document of 65 
pages, with appendices of, 167 pages, 
contains suggestions and . ne leg- 
islation to be submitted to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

George W. Wheeler, who recently re- 
tired as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is chairman of the council. The 
other members are Arthur 
Charles E. Clark, Arthur F. Elis, Ernest 
A. Inglis, Joseph G. Shapiro, Charles B. 





Waller, Donald J, Warner and James E.. 


Wheeler. Richard J. Phillips is secre- 
tary of the council, 


In the resolution urging States’ rights | 


in the matter of radio broadcasting, the 
entire conference signified its willing- 
ness to support a committee to be or- 
‘ganized im accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Conference on Educa- 


tional Radio Problems, as well as to: 


iback up individual efforts to secure and 
jprotect State radio rights in Federal or 
court bodies. 


| The question of State radio rights 
brought forth numerous addresses and 
|papers. Armstrong Perry, specialist in 
education by radio of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education by Ra- 
dio, declared: “The question whether ed- 


educators or by business concerns is be- 
fore you gentlemen for settlement.” 


Three Methods Suggested 
| To Retain Control 


Three methods, he said, have been sug- 
gested for retaining some measure of 
jcontrol by educators. The right of 
| States to control broadcasting stations, 


| 


ucation by radio shall be controlled by| 


‘Commissioner Rhoads Tells 


Senate Committee Full 





Inquiry Into Situation Is | 
Necessary 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


|poor, diseased citizen Indian to live in| 
absolute misery.” | 


Senator Wheeler declared that nu- 
;merous decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court support his contention | 
|concerning the duty of the Federal Gov- 
jernment with regard to citizen Indians. | 


The discussion was brought about as | 
a result of charges made by members | 
of the Senate Committee at a hearing | 
Dec. 5, based on findings of the C | 
|mittee on a trip of investigation to the | 
, Southwest during the Summer, in which | 
|it was asserted that “deplorable condi- 
tiohs” exist among the Indians about 
which the Federal Government “is appar- | 
ently doing nothing.” 


Statement Answers Charges 


| Commissioner Rhoads submitted a pre- 
|pared statement to the Committee Dee. 





lows in full text: 


10 in reply to the charges, which fol- |? 


At Estimated Expenditure 
Of $27,000,000, Acting 
Governor Lehman States 


' 


State of New York: 
Albany, Dec. 10. 

Four railroads have agreed to place 
contracts between now and Dec. 31, 1931, 
for the elimination of 77 grade cross- 
Ings at an estimated expenditure of ap- 
proximately $27,000,000, according to a 
statement issued Dec. 9 by Acting Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman. 

Of this amount, about $21,000,000 
worth of contracts will be placed by the 
New York Central, Mr. Lehman said he 
was informed by C. C. Paulding, vice 
president of the railroad company, at a} 
conference with representatives of many 
of the railroad companies. 

James MacMartin, chief engineer of 
the Delaware & Hudson, submitted fig- | 
ures showing that his railroad will place | 
contracts totaling about $5,000,000. 

These agreements were made, Mr. 
Lehman said, regardless of and pending 
the decision*of the courts on the Dun- 
more Act, which applies the eight-hour 
day and prevailing rate of wages laws 
o all grade-crossing elimination work. | 


'000,000 was attained in the decade 1860 


to 1870. The 2,000,000 mark was passed 
in 1890, and since that date the popula- 


|tion has again more than doubled. The 


lowest rate of increase in the history of 
the State was shown at the census of 
1900, with 15.6 per cent. The total area 
of the State is 57,480 square miles, and 
the average number of inhabitants per 
square mile in 1930 was 84,2, as com- 
pared with 63.8 in 1920. 


Pontiac Grows Rapidly 

There are 83 counties in Michigan, 37 
of which increased in population between 
1920 and 1930, and 46 showed decreases. 
Oakland County, including the City of 
Pontiac, had the most rapid growth, with 
134.6 per cent increase. Wayne County, 
including Detroit, Dearborn, Hamtramck, 
Highland Park, and five other important 
cities, has 1,888,946 inhabitants, or 
nearly 40 per cent of the total population 
of the State. Macomb County, north 
of Wayne, and Genesee County, includ- 
ing the City of Flint, also show excep- 
tionally rapid growth. In contrast to 
these densely populated and rapidly 
growing counties, Oscoda County, farther 
north, has only 1,728 inhabitants and an 
average of only three persons to the 
square mile. Marquette, by far the 
largest county in area, shows a loss of 
3.7 per cent in 1930, as compared with a 
2.0 per cent loss in 1920. Few of the 


|the requirement of stations obtaining | 
licenses to allot a portion of broadcast- | ; 4 
ing facilities each day to educators, and|day (re policy pursued for the last 25 | 
a combination of State control and the | years with regard to the Five Civilized 
allotment of broadcasting facilities to| Tribes), there has not been time to re-| 
ecanshenee comprised these three meth-| view all the legislation, appropriation| 
ods, he said. 


Referring to the discussion last Fri- 


The New York, New Haven & Hart-| counties increased as rapidly as the 


ford and the Erie, Mr. Lehman stated, | 
were not willing to obligate themselves 
with regard to orders they may receive 
in the future; they did agree to proceed! 
with the letting of contracts on such} 


urban districts which they include. 
Michigan has 38 cities and two villages 
which had a population of 10,000 or more 
in 1930. At the census of 1930, Detroit, 
the largest city in the State, and the 


It stated that the suc- | 


The report | 


selection of jurors; an act providing that | 


The report calls attention to the fact | 
jthat five suggestions made in the first | 


M. Brown, ' 


Mr. Perry called attention te a reso- 
lution adopted by the Conference on} 
Educational Radio Problems at Chicago 
on Oct. 13 recommending that Congress 
jenact legislation which would allot at) 
|least 15 per cent of broadcasting facili-' 


|cational purposes. 


Although the National Association of 
Broadcasters has endorsed “the policy of 
the Federal Radio Commission in desig- 
nating all broadcast channels solely on 
the basis of engineering principles,” this 
|did not explain why protection of pres- 
ent radio educational facilities would be 
a penton of engineering principles, he 
said. 


| The ‘well-meaning but persistent 
commercial competition limiting educa- 
tional broadcasting possibilities which 
Congress should protect by legislation” 
was pointed out to the conference in a 
letter by Chairman Joy Morgan, of the 
|\Committee to Safeguard Educational 
Rights in Radio, which was appointed 
| by William J. Cooper, Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education. The letter was 
read at the Dec. 8 session. 


Also on that day Superintendent Grif- 
fen, of South Dakota, asserted that he 
|wanted to see national legislation assur- 
ing some channels for State educational 
| broadcasting. 


| Must Look to Congress 
|For Change in Laws 


In addition to pointing out the three 
methods by which broadcasting facilities 
jmight be protected for educational pur- 
|poses, Mr. Perry said the majority of 
the Federai Radio Commission did not 
believe that the State-owned and other 
educational stations could be protected 
from encroachments of commercial sta- 
tions under present laws. The Commis- 
sion, he said, may declare stations oper- 
jated by States for the education of local 
|citizens were not in the public interest, 
convenience and necessity, whereas, in 
the case of commercial concerns operat- 
jing stations for profit, the declaration 
of the Commission may be exactly the 
opposite. 

In view of the attitude of the Radio 
Commission, Mr. Perry said, it’ seems 
clear that States must look to represent- 
parte in Congress to change the radio 
aw. 

Commissioners of Education at the ses- 
sion expressed their appreciation for the 
cooperation of certain°commercial sta- 
tions which had aided in educational 
broadcasting and experiments in broad- 
casting of this nature. 

John L. Clifton, Ohio State Director 
of Education, gave an instance of such 
cooperation by commercial interests in 
pointing out that through such commer- 
cial aid, the air school in his State was 
costing only $20,000 a year, whereas it 
would cost $100,000 if this commercial 
|help was not forthcoming. After trac- 
jing the progress of radio education in 
|Ohio and his relations with commercial 
| stations,’ Mr. Clifton said that he was 
| optimistic. 

A paper by Frederic Willis, of the 
|Columbia Broadcasting System, read in 
his absence, outlined the 1931 Columbia 
educational program. 
| Disapproval of the educational pro- 
|grams and their presentation in the 
| various schools of the air was,expressed 
|by Superintendent Blair, of Tllionis. The 
teaching of history and such subjects as 
they appear in sound symbols over the 








sound and pedagogically impossible” of 
intellectual reconstruction by immature 
students. 


Historical dialogues are “butchery of 
history,” he said. He declared that the 


ties of all stations to be used for edu-| 


radio, he said, are “psychologically un-| 


| hearings and debates in Congress, but 
jfrom the data hastily assembled it is| 
clear that, beginning with admission of 
Oklahoma to statehood, and at the re- 
quest of its Representatives in Con- 


gress, the policy was followed by the| 


State of Oklahoma assuming more and 
;more responsibility for education, 
health and relief of its Indian citizens, 
including the settlement of decedents’ 
jestates and the appointment by State 
‘eourts of guardians for minors and in- 
|competent Indians. The Federal Gov- 
lernment continued to supervise the 
jleasing and sale of restricted lands. The 
| whole tendency was to extend the State 
jlaws to the Indians. 

| In 1918 there were 304 employes as- 
signed to the Five Civilized Tribes, with 
'a total salary roll of $354,480. The 
jnumber of employes has been gradually 
ireduced to 133 (less than one-half of 
/1918) and the annual salary reduced 
|to $263,000. 

Total appropriations for all purposes | 
have been reduced from $910,000 in 1918 | 
|to $666,000 in 1930, but there has been | 
|an increase of appropriation for support | 
of schools of $275,000 in 1918 to $350,- | 
|000 for 1931, though for several years, 
i. e., from 1923 to 1929, it fell to $150,000. 


Full Study Advised | 
From this brief outline, it is apparent | 


that a settled policy of Congress and} 
| Oklahoma has been followed looking to- | 
ward the complete assumption by Okla- | 
homa of all responsibility for its Indian 
citizens, so that the criticism of the In- 


| 





| day is not justified. If Oklahoma and 
| Congress wish to reverse the policy, then 
|the Indian Office should be so advised, 
{but a full study of the matter should 
| be made. , 

| It is desirable to review the situation 
for it is not working well, but we should 





know the causes of the present situation | 


jand not attempt in a session like this 
,to do more than point out that some- 
thing is wrong. As was stated by ‘the 
|Senator Frazier and which letter was 
favorably commented upon by Senator 
; Wheeler and by him published as a Sen- 
ate document, the Indian Bureau is com- 
pelled to administer laws and court de- 


| years which need to be codified and 


Secretary of the Interior, and it welcomes 
this opportunity to correct a situation 
which is intolerable for all concerned. 


real school of the air is the home and, 
though deprecating the advertising, said 


children during the day. 

Mr. Clifton of Ohio defended his opti- 

mistic stand on radio education against 
|Mr. Blair’s attack by stating that the 
‘truth of Mr. Blair’s statements had been 
| realized in Ohio. 
in Ohio now is looking for “master 
teachers” for radio instruction. The 
need of working out a technique of pre- 
senting radio programs ‘was discussed 
by other speakers. 
_ State education departments, accord- 
ing to Dr. Edward Bennett of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, need more money to 
|carry cut experiments. Dr. Bennett dis- 
| cussed the importance of protecting radio 
educational interests of Land Grant Col- 
leges. 

A paper from Levering Tyson of the 
| National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, stated that "is organization is 
created from representatives of feur 
;groups for the purpose of studying 
i what can be done for education by radio. 





orders of the Public Service Commis-| fourth city in the United States, had the 


-Stitutionality of the Dunmore Act be- 


|and reappointment of Floyd R. Harrison | 
|as a member of the Federal Farm Loan | 
|Board, both of which had been referred | 
|to the Senate Committee on Banking and | 


dian Bureau of neglect made last Fri- | 


Indian Service last year in a letter to! 


|cisions accumulated through a series of | 


| brought up to date. The Indian Service| 
notes with much interest a bill intro-| 
duced. by Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, | 
|to authorize this study of legislation to | 
be made by the President through the | 


|the commercial programs are neverthe- |; 
less superior to the ones offered school | 


The school of the air} 


sion as are already in their possession. | 
These amount to about $600,000 for 
| New Haven and $200,000 for the 
| Erie. 

| The other railroads represented at the 
|conference, the statement said, declined j 
to recede from the stand previously) 
taken by them and insisted on awaiting 
the decision of the courts as to the con- 


fore proceeding with additional con-| 
tracts. 


Favorable Report Ordered 
For Two Nominations | 


Appointment of Eugene Meyer as| 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board | 


Currency for consideration, were ordered 
favorable reported to the Senate Dec. 
10 by the Committee. 

Two dissenting votes on each of the 
appointees were recorded in Committee, 
it was stated orally my members follow- 
ing an executive session of the Com- 
mittee. 





largest numerical gain in its history, with 
a population of 1,568,662, but its rate of 
increase was the smallest since 1900. 
Grand Rapids, the second city, has 168,- 
592 inhabitants and its numerical gain 
during the past decade was 30,958, or 22.5 
per cent. Flint, the third city, has a 
population of 156,492 and an increase 
of 64,893, or 70.8 per cent. The next 
eight cities, all of which had a popula- 
tion between 50,000 and 100,000, are, in 
order of population, Saginaw, Lansing, 
the capital, Pontiac, Hamtramck, Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo, Highland Park, and 
Dearborn. Of these, Dearborn, with 50,- 
358 inhabitants, increased 1,938.8 per 
cent over its 1920 population. This .is 
the highest rate of gain for any city in 
the State. Lincoln Park, in Wayng 
County, with 12,336 inhabitants, is shown 
separately in this bulletin for the first 
time, having been incorporated in the 
decade 1920 to 1930. 

There are 475 incorporated places in 
Michigan, 31 of which were incorporated 
between 1920 and 1930. Lake Angelus, 
in Oakland County, is the smallest of 


‘these newly formed places, as well as 


the smallest of all the incorporated places 
in the State. 
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“AutHortzen STATEMENTS ONLY 


® Y 


Are Presenten Herein, Beinc 


PusLisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Uniten States DatLy * 


More Protection 
Is Advocated for 


~. Women Workers 


| 


| 


Expansion of Bureau Rec-| 


| 


ommended in Director’s | 
Report; Investigation of | 
Poison Hazards Asked 


Further expansion of the Women’s | 
Bureau of the Department of Labor to 
prevent human waste among women: 
wage earners as a result of changed 
methods in industry is recommended in 
the annual report of the Bureau's Di- 
rector, Miss Mary Anderson, to the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Miss Anderson also emphasized the 
need of investigating hazards to women| 


“Through the Kellogg-Briand Pact we 
have pledged ourselves to the use of pa- 
cific means of settlement of all contro- 
versies. 


settlements.” 


|thorization for signature on behalf of 
the United States of the three protocols 





handling industrial poisons. An ab- 
stract of the report just made public by | 
the Bureau follows in full text: 


The Women’s Bureau program during 


tures, all of real significance not only 
to women but to the home, the family, 
the community, and the Nation, Miss 
Mary Anderson, Director of the Bureau, 
pointed out in her annual report issued 
today. : 

Women Workers Increase 


The fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
Was an important milestone in the bu- 
reau’s history, marking the end of its 
first decade as a permanent agency and 
representing considerable expansion in 
the volume and variety of its work as 
the result of increased demands from 
the public, according to the report. 

With the number of fwomen work- 
ers constantly growing, with the strik- 
ing increase iu married women wage 
earners, with the share of women in 
nin support and economic responsi- 

ility assuming greater proportions, 
with acute problems of emplgyment and 
unemployment for women piling up as 
a result of our present machine age, 
and with the development of more in- 
dustries and new processes giving rise 
to new hazards and additional strain for 
womer workers, the task of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau each year becomes more ex- 
tensive and complicated,” Miss Ander- 
son explained. 

The octopus of destructive economic 
revulsions which has stirred up so much 
public concern and action during recent 
months has also been attacked by the 
Bureau in its function of rendering serv- 


providing for membership in the Perma- 
| nent i ; € 
printed in full text in the issue of Dec. 


|9, 1929.) 


the year has comprised many varied | Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 


man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to whom the protocols 


had previously indicated that he, as 
Chairman of the Committee, “would pro- 


tocols would not be submitted unless it 
lis desirable that they be acted upon as 
promptly as possible.” 

| Senator Borah stated orally Dec. 10 
that he did hot intend to call'‘a special 
|}matter, but that it would 
He further expressed his belief that the 
! Committee would be ready to submit its 
|report to the Senate immediately after 
|the Christmas holidays. 


| Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 





| sion of the protocols, declared that the 
| President’s suggestion that our 
drawals from the court would be “with- 
|out reproach or ill will” is “wholly un- 
| justified.” 

| One thing which has been accom- 
plished, he said, by sending the court 
j;to the Senate, is that some people may 


Neighborhood Bank 


| 
| 


| 


Président Transmits Prot 
_ For World Court to the Senate| Kmer 


Special Message Expresses Hope for Early Action After For Publie Works 
Relief and Supply Bills Are Considered; Sena- 


tor Johnson Opposes Consideration 


(A letter, dated Nov. 18, 1929, from | 
|the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- | 
‘son, to. President Hoover, requesting au- 


Court of Internationa! Justice was ! 


and accompanying papers were referred, | 


ceed on the assumption that the pro-| 


session of his G@ommittee to consider the | 
be brought! 
| up at the next regular session Dec. 17.! 


in a statement issued after the submis- | 


with- | 


_ Is Termed Important’ 


e e 

ice to women wage earners caught in T ¢ I f | 
these tentacles, the sects reveals | 0 ommunity re. 
through its studies completed or in| | 
progress. 

The problems of unemployment as re- | Senator Brookhart Cites Re. : 
lated to older women workers and | a fe 
married women breadwinners have been | port of Plan to Eliminate 


discussed in Bureau publications and by | _ . 2 - 
members of its staff at conferences. The | Chica go Institutions in 


high points in such studies are the out- * “tre co 
standing difficulties of women of over | Urging Protective Means 


40 not only in finding steady employment 
but in keeping jobs, and the definite {Continued from Page 1.] 
economic need behind the wage-earning| what the attitude of the large loop 
activities of the majority of married|panks has been toward the: outlying | 
women. |banks during this period? Have they| 
Another vital aspect of the unemploy-| come to the assistance of the neighbor- | 
ment situation investigated by the Bu-|hood banks or have they declined? Is} 
reau in the past year is that connected there any evidence that they have ac-| 
with the substitution of machines for| tually aided and abetted in the program | 
hand work, a study of this sort having} to eliminate the outlying bank either} 


7% 
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ocols 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tional relations and to strengthen the! be distributed by it and “public attention 
| foundations of peace. 


{may be diverted from our. pressing do- 
;mestic problems and our.Jack of leader- 
{ship in solving them.” 


Senator Johnson’s statement follows 


Our great Nation, so devoted )in full text: 
to peace and justice, should lend its co-| 
operation in this effort of the nations to| World Court. 
establish a great agency for such pacific|is this thus characterized by the Presi- 


The President presents the so-called 
What kind of a “court” 


‘dent? 

“We cannot be summoned before this 
court, we can from time to time seek its 
| services by agreement with other na- 
| tions. These protocols permit our with- 
drawal from the court at any time with- 
out reproach or ill will,” 


| wholly without jurisdiction to try any. 
;case without our consent and the con- 
'sent of our adversary. 
icharacterization is apt. 
gest once we are in it, our with- 
drawal would be without reproach or ill 
| will, is wholly unjustified. If ever we 
have the misfortune to join, an attempted 
| withdrawal could be met by such an ava- 
,lach cf abuse abroad and such a storm 


of criticism from our internationalists|that he had no plans at this time which! 


at home that withdrawa! would be well 
nigh impossible. 

One thing has been accomplished by 
sending at this particular time the 
League of Nations court to the Senate. 
Some people may be distracted by it and 
public attention may be diverted from 
; our pressing domestic problems and our 
lack of leadership in solving them, We 
have unfortunately in this country some 
whose thoughts are ever abroad, whose 
hearts throb with sympathy for the dis- 


blind to the suffering of our own People. 


Committee will pursue. Neither ought 
it now or in this session pay the slight- 
est heed to this instrument. We have 
| Serious work before us for our own peo- 
ple, but little time to do it; and our at- 
tention to the needs of our own should 
not be diverted to Europe’s needs or de- 
sires. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Dec. 10 





_10 a. m.—Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Patter- 
son (Dem.), of Alexander City, Ala., 
called to present two friends. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Luce 
(Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., called to 
discuss pending legislation. 

11 a. m.—Robert Isham Randolph, 
ef the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, called to discuss improvement 
of the Illinios waterway. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative Arentz 
(Rep.), of Simpson, Nev., called to 
recommend appointment of Frank H. 
Norcross, Federal district judge at 
Carson City, Nev., to be a judge of the 
Ninth Circuit Ccurt of Appeals, to 


tressed of other nations, and who are! 


I dont know what the Senate will do | 
|nor what course the Foreigh Relations | 


Senate Takes U 
gency Plan 


Several Amendments Reject- 

ed on Floor; One Accept- 
| ed Making Funds Avail- 
| able Until Expended 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
as was desired. The two Senators Mvere 


: : }j men 
in agreement that it would take sevelt’ mittee, Mr. Taylor is also Chief of the 


| months before actual expenditure of 
funds could begin, but Senator Jones, 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
land Senator Bingham» (Rep.), of Con- 
| necticut, said that plans were complete 
jand could be placed in operation within 
{a couple of weeks. 

Senator Robinson (Der..), of Arkan- 


“We cannot be brought into it; we only | sas, discussed the whole economic situa-! 
| seek its services by agreement; it is|tion, saying in conclusion that the Pres-| 


ident “apparently lost his temper” when 
he issued the statement Dec. 9, He sug- 


In this the| gested that there was a general desire to| 
But to sug- 


get relief legislation through, and to do 
jit as quickly as possible, but that such 
lobservations as the President had ut- 
tered did not help any. He said that he 
had joined with-certain other minority 
leaders to speed legislation and to help 
javoid a filibuster, and he announced 


contemplated a filibuster. 
Refers to Deficit 
| With reference to statements from the 
White House respectir.g a Treasury defi- 
‘eit, he said that while there should be 
due regard held for the State of the Fed- 
eral finances, he was “perfectly \ illing 
[to pass on to a better-hoped-for-day” the 
comparatively small amounts that might 
| have to be cared for as a result of gen- 
erous treatment of the present situation. 

In urging his amendment by which the 
/States would not be required to repay 
lthe $80,000,000 carried by the bill for 
Federal aid road work, Senator Blaine 
described the proposition as “coercive 
on the States. He argued that it was 
comvelling the States to pay money 
which, in' some instances, they might not 
desire to spend, at reais Senator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michi 
that Pe ricions ot the bill fulfilled 
“explicitly” the requests that had come 
from his State. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
submitted an amendment, which was 
| agreed to, providing that the Federal 


gan, interjected | 


| . 
‘Mem 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


p | Winter Difficulties Surmo unted Parchawe of Land! 
In Activities of Building Trades’ Foy West Point Is 


ber of President’s Emergency Commission -Tells of 
‘Well-proved Solutions’ 


of Construction Prob- 


lems in Inclement Weather 


| Engineers have evolved “well-proved 
solutions” of Winter construction prob- 
/lems, and the additional costs entailed in 
construction in the: Winter are not seri- 
ous compared to the advantages of con- 
tinuance of work, James S. Taylor, mem- 
|ber of the President’s Emergency Com- 
‘mittee for Employment, said in a state- 
} t made public Dec. 10 by the Com- 
{Division of Building and Housitig of the 
{Bureau of Standards, Department of 
| Commerce. 

| The education of builders in methods of 
distributing construction more evenly 
throughout the year is of great impor- 
tance, Mr. Taylor said. The increase ih 
cost, he said, often is absorbed by the 


savings in labor costs, closer bidding by 
contractors, and earlier use of the build- 
ing. The Committee’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Reduction of seasonal unemployment 
in the building trades now depends, in 
la large measure, on taking full advan- 
|tage of well proved solutions to cold 
| weather construction difficulties, accord- 
ling to James S, Taylor, Chief of the 
Division of Building and Housing, Bu- 
reau' of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, and a member of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 
| Although many building owners and 
public works officials have been progres- 
_ Sive in taking advantage of the methods 
ithat engineers havé evolved to offset 
| Winter conditions, many have not yet 
|realized their significance, according to 
| Mr, Taylor, in a recent statement. 

“While the technical problems of Win- 
,ter construction in various types of op- 
/eration are important, the education of 





| builders in methods to distribute con- | 


|struction more evenly throughout the 
year is also of great importance,” Tay- 
lor said. “Building owners, public works 
officials and others responsible for start- 
ing construction or for having repairs 
and maintenance carried on, need to be 
shown what can be accomplished. 


| by truck or wagon from the railroad or 
building material supply yards, so that 
Winter usually presents few difficulties. 
For the isolated project, the tractor has 


benefits from release of tied-up capital, | 


sais os ‘obs ee -inls | 
City, building Jobe get thelr mater |proved its soundness, and its right to| 


for use ‘in cold weather is usually more 
important than the problem of difficult 
| transportation, because it is more often 
‘encountered. Methods have been devel- 
| oped, whether steel, concrete, brick, or 
other materials, which insure a finished 
| product undamaged by, Winer condi- 
| tions. 

“Precautions, of course, must be ob- 
‘served in Winter construction. Heating 


, of materials and work in place with open| 
Constant | 


fires introduces fire ,hazards. 
| vigilance by watchmen and _ inspectors 
|must be maintained. Especial care has 
j to be exercised in stripping forms and 


| slowly. Frozen concrete, snow, and ice 
must be cleaned from forms before pour- 
ing is started. Safe accessibilitv to work- 
| ing operations must be provided. This 
includes removing snow and ice from 
, walks, stairs, and ladders and sanding 
| them to prevent slipping. 

_ “Because temporary water and air 
| lines freeze easily and cause delays, 
low spots must be avoided and the lines 


jpacked in straw or buried below the! 


| frost line, 


Draining the lines at night 
helps. 


“These precautions cost money,” Mr.! 


| Taylor said, “but analysis’ indicates that 
the cost is not serious when compared 
iwith the advantages. From the data 
available regarding costs of providing 
| protection and temporary heat for Win- 
|ter work, it appears that the exira ex- 
pense ranges from 1 to 5 per cent of 
|the total cost of the operation, decreas- 


Considering the operation as a whole, 


| this increase often is absorbed by the 
benefits from: (1) the release of tied-up 
capital; (2) saving in labor cost through 
| increased production and more efficient 
\labor; (3) closer biddings by contrac- 
tors; (4) an earlier use or occupancy 
| of the completed structure. Twelve 
months construction, allin all, has 


united support.” 





|overeome former Winter hindrances, and | 
‘the job which is forced to shut down be- | 
‘cause of transportation difficulties is be- | 


reshoring because concrete hardens more | 


jing as the size of the job increases. | 


and having in mind the interests of all) 
concerned in the year round program, | 


o 
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Proposed in Bill 


| Military School Needs Area 


| For Training and Water 


| Supply, Michigan Repre- 


| . sentative Says 


Authorization of $1,500,000 for imme- 
; diate purchase of 15,000 acres of land, 
including a watershed for the supply for 
‘the National Military Acedemy at West 
Point, N. Y., is proposed in a bill (H. 
14811) introduced Dec. 9 by Representa- 
tive James (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., 
Chairman of. the House Committee on 
Military Affairs. It was referred to the 
Committee he heads. 

In an explanatory statement Chairmai 
James said: é 

“A careful study of the situation at 
West Point with especial reference to 
the water supply convinced me it is nee- 
essary to secure this additional land 
without delay. The acreage it is pro- 
posed to purchase includes the watershed 
of the present. and in fact the only water 
supply available to the academy. By 
; reason of the fact that much of the area 
is being used by Summer residents for 
bungalows, lodges and camps in ever= 
increasing numbers the authorities at 
West Point contend that it will not be 
long until the waters become so polluted 
that it will be impossible to render it fit 
for use. There are at present small res- 
ervations on which the intake pipes are 
placed, the water secured being the over 
flow from Queensboro Lake, Popolopen 
Lake and Long Pond. 

“T have made a number of visits to the 
academy to go over this ground, and 
have inspected it from the air to have 
a full and complete knowledge of the 
| situation. Not only should the ground 
be purchased in order to insure an ade- 
quate supply of pure water, but the area 
is badly needed as well for training pur- 
poses. 

“Another requirement equally neces- 
sary at the Academy is a landing field 
‘and airdrome in order that the cadets 
|may have a very necessary and vital 
training in aviation. There is only one 
site available. This site is included in 


| the area it is proposed to acquire.” 
t 


been made among women employed in| 
the cigar and cigarette industry in 11) 
States. 

Radio Hardships Studied 


Unemployment hardships developing 


for women workers in radio plants as} 


the result of the highly seasonal nature 
of this industry were investigated and 
reported upon by the Women’s Bureau. 
It is pointed out that recurring depres- 


sions year after year for the past five) 
years have tended almost to obscure the | 


general upward trend of employment in 
the industry during this period. For 
example, in 24 firms making receiving 
sets in 1929 and included in the study, 
$2,000 men and women were added to the 
force by August, following the low point 
in the Spring, and the vast majority of 
these were laid off by December of the 
Same year. 

The vital questions of hours and wages 
of employed women have been given 
considerable attention in the 12-month 
period. A special bulletin in the process 
of preparation will prove a valuable con- 
tribution, furnishing wage data on about 
101,000 white women and 6,100 Negro 


women.employed in 1,472 factories, stores | 


and laundries in 13 States. As the ma- 


through campaigns to attract savings’ cucceed the late Frank S. Dietrich 


jfunds now appropriated for road con-, : 
struction in Alabama may be expended | coming rare. : ; 
without the requirement of immediate; “The problem of preparing materials 
matching of the funds by the State. Sen-) 


tor Black explained that Alabama can! 
| not at the staan time match money for! Vote be Be Taken Dec. 11 - 
reed ene : Pacific Naval Base Site 
ederal Government. 


road construction allotted to it by the, 

He explained that | 
his amendment simply provided for) Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
matching of the amount by the State | Chicago, Ill, announced Dec. 10 at a} 
at a later date, and _that it did not! meeting of the House. Committee on; 
increase the appropriations provided un-| Nayal Affairs, of, which he is chair- 
der the present bill. | man, will vote at its meeting Dec. 11 on 
| The statement of the President, Dec.|the site on which the lighter-than-air 
9, in which he criticized certain propo-| base will be located on the Pacific coast. 
‘nents of legislation for “playing poli-| Two sites have been proposed, one at 
‘ties with human misery” and “making|Camp Kearney, near San Diego, Calif.,! 
'yaids on the Federal Treasury” brought | and the other at Sunnyvale, near San| 
|further response from the Senate, Dec.}Franciseo, Calif. The Secretary of the 
10, when Senator McKellar (Dem.), of|' Navy, Charles Francis Adams, re-| 
Tennessee asserted that the statement!cently stated that the Administration | 
lof the President was “unjustified, un-| favors Sunnyvale. 
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from these banks or otherwise? Do you 


| know whether the outlying banks have} 
in getting) 
bonds for public funds due to dominance | 
of the bonding companies by the big} 


experienced any difficulty 


| metropolitan banks? What if any part 
has the Federal Reserve Bank of your 
district taken in this program? 
if anything has it done to stop it? 
My only purpose in writing this let- 
ter, you will understand, is in the pub- 
jliec interest. If the community life of 
this country is to be preserved, the com- 


munity bank must be retained and pro-| 


tected. Your assistance and cooperation 
|is invited to that end. 


|Admiral Pratt Seeks Navy 


! Built to Limit of Treaty | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


they can carry more planes. 


efficient ships from the tonnage allowed, 
the Admiral explained. 


Submarine onstruction 


“We now have 26,000 tons of excess} 


What | 


The prob- | 
lem faced now is how to get the most} 


terial was collected over a period of|submarines,” Admiral Pratt said when 
years wage figures in certain instances | questioned regarding that type of ves- 
have been translated into 1928 values'sel, “And we must do away with that! 
for comparative purposes. , {much tonnage in submarines in the next 
From the viewpoint of health and|six years. The treaty would allow us | 
safety the Bureau has prepared a bulle- | 52,600 tons, and we will have 25,800 tons 
tin on industrial accidents to men and/of submarines which will not be over age 
women and has inaugurated a study on! hy 1936, so that we can build up to 52,- 
the effects of vitreous enamel work on | 600 tons by replacement.” 
the health of women employed in this | “The Secretary of the Navy has pre- 
field. Detailed standards along the line | viously told us that the Department has 
of satisfactory drinking and toilet facili-| no definite program further than this 
ties in places of women’s employment | one year program,” Mr. Britten told the| 
have been drawn up as the result of |, 





(Rep.), of Vernal, Utah, called to dis- 
cuss a proposed appropriation by Con- 
gress for highway construction on 
public lands in the West. 

11:45 a. m.—Dr. A. C. Millar, of Ar- 
kansas, “alled. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

12 m.—The Central Committee of 
the American Red Cross, headed by 
Judge John Barton Payne, chairman, 
called to invite the President to make 
an address on May 21, 1931, at the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
the founding ef the American Red 
Cross, to be held in Washington, 

_ 12:30 p. m.—H. F. J. Porter, of New 

York, secretary of the National Mu- 
seum of Engineering and Industry, 
called to discuss pending legislation 
for appointment of a commission. to 
determine upon a site and kind of 
building for a new National Museum 
in Washington to replace the present 
building. ° 

12:45 p. m.—Senator Harris (Dem.), 
of Georgia, called to present a group 
of Georgians attending the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff dnd in answering mail 
correspondence, 


Rehearing of Case 
On Oil Permits Asked 


Action Based on Annual Report 
Of Secretary of Interior 


facts,” 
leonstitute a ‘raid on the Treasury,’” 
|Senator McKellar declared, “the Presi- 
dent is the last man in the country who 
ought to call attention to the fact, 
referring to the budget message, which, 
lhe said, was filled with “unjustified. rec- 
| ommendations.” 
Mentions Shipping Fund é 

The Tennessee Senator named in this 
connection the recommendations. of rl 
{000,000 to be known as the “Shipp 
|Board Construction Fund,” $49,400,000 
|for ship construction, and $150,000,000 
“to be given to the Federal Farm Board 
to permit the Board to engage in further 
‘gambling on the market. eae 
| He also referred to the 1930 income 
tax reduction, amounting to $160,000,000, 
| which he termed a “gamblers’ tax raid, 
| and tax refunds for the current year ap- 
' proximating $100,000,000. 
| With reference to the President's 
statement, Senator McKellar said that 
|the Constitution makes “specific pro- 
| vision” as to how the President shall 
transact his business with the Congress. 
'“Instead of sending a message to Con- 
gress setting forth his views,” he said, 
“he takes the unconstitutional and un- 
dignified method of running to the news- 
| papers, unbecoming to the high office 
which he holds for the moment. 

He added that. the $60,000,000 drought 
‘yelief measure, adopted by the Senate 
Dec. 9, was not a “faid on the Treas- 
jury,” but a measure “scientifically ar- 
lrived at after careful consideration by 
men of character and ability.” 


| “even if the action of the Senate does | 


$5,000,000. 


The proposal calls| 
11:20 a. m.—Representative Colton | constitutional, and untrue as to the/for an expenditure of approximately | 





scientific research activities. 

Although women in industry have been | 
given the lion’s share of attention by 
the Bureau during the year, women in| 


the medical profession, in Government | 


services, and also as domestic employes 
have been featured in special studies. , 

Miss Anderson emphasizes the need 
for the Bureau’s further expansion to 
meet the diversified demands upon it, 
particularly in the matter of investigat- 
ing hazards to women handling indus- 
trial poisons and of preventing human 
Waste among women wage earners as 
a result of changed methods in industry. 


Senate Confirms Selection 
For Post in Philippines 


The Senate has just confirmed the | 


nomination of George Charles Butte, of 
Texas, to be Vice Governor of the Philip- 
ine Islands. Other nominations con- 
rmed included: 

Thomas J. Kennamer, 
States Marshal, 
Alabama, and James C. McGregor, to be | 
United States Marshal, Western District 
of Pennsylvania. 

A number of posta. and Army nomi- | 
nations were also confirmed en bloc, 


Yosemite Park Project 
Approved by Government 


to be United 


Approval of plans of the City of San 
Francisco for road and trail construe- 
tion in the Hetch Hetchy project of Yose- 
mite National Park by the Department 
of the Interior is announced in a letter 
by the Secretary of the Interior, Ray | 
Lyman Wilbur, dated Dec. 9 and ad-' 
dressed to John J. O’Toole, City Attor- 


vommittee, “but he dlso has informed us| _A rehearing of the case in which the 
that he hopes to submit a program within | Court of Appeals of the District of Co. | 
the coming year which will carry out|lumbia, on Dec. 1, upheld the ruling of | 


construction under the London treaty.” ‘the Secretary of the Interior in reject- | 


May Become Scandal 


Referring to the $35,000,000 recom- 


mendation for a “Shipping moard ce 


Northern District of | 


up to the limit of the treaty by 1936, 
but we should have authority for a pro- 
gram which will cover a number of years 
and which wil! bring us up to the limit. 

“It is the feeling on Capitol Hill and 
throughout the country that the 6-inch- 


gun cruiser is not as good as the &-inch- | 


gun cruiser,” said Mr. Britten. “The 
fact that England did not care how many 
of the 6-inch type we build would seem 
to confirm that opinion.” 

Mr. Britten asked Admiral 
| opinion on that subject. 
| Comparison of Cruisers 
The Admiral explained that“ the 6-inch- 


Pratt’s 


| vessel. We want only a limited num- 
ber— I think I recommended 12, but 
|it does not take the place of the 6 or 8- 
|inch vessel with a flying deck. The 6-inc 
gun cruiser is important in the. work 
of the fleet. It can do things which 
the 8-inch-gun cruiser can not do. Each 
type has its place and is important.” 


would you Lave asked for these 6-inch- 


|gun cruisers regardless of the number 


of first line battleships we have,” Chair- 
man Britgen asked. 

“Yes, we would have needed the same 
number of these 6-ineh ships,” the Ad- 
miral answered. 

“Has the Navy General Board, since 
you have been connected with it, changed 
its views regarding the value of the 
6-inch-gun cruisers?” Chairman Britten 
asked, 

“I think it is ‘melting,’ the Admiral 
replied. “I agree we need some long 
range ships, but we had to sacrifice in 


gun cruiser i; a very versatile type of | 


| “If it were not for the Lendon treaty | 


“My personal opinion is,” Admiral | ing applications for oil and gas pros- 
| Pratt stated, “that we should not build} pecting permits, has been asked in a 


| petition filed Dec. 10, by James Conlon, 
counsel for the applicant, 

The petition, filed with the court of 
|appeals, alleges that the contentions 
made on behalf of the Secretary of the 
Interior that there had been “a with- 
drawal from issuance of all oil and gas 
prospecting permits since the oil con- 
servation policy is misleading and in- 
gincere,” because no mention of © any 
withdrawal was made in the annual re- 
port of Secretary Wilbur for the past 
fiscal year, 

The petition quotes from the Secre- 
| tary’s report and points out that the re- 
port shows that since the President an- 
nounced his oil conservation policy, 482 
oil and gas prospecting permits have 
been issued. “In the light of the issu- 
ance of the 482 oil and gas prospecting 
permits since the alleged oil conserva- 
, tion policy and withdrawal, it is clear 
that the defense of withdrawal which is 


made is not in good faith,” the petition 
states. 


majority opinion of the court 
peals in upholding the right of t 
retary of the Interior to 
tiens “is an approval of 
retary of the Interior’s policy in depriv- 
ing the appellee, Barton, of his prop- 
erty on the land covered by the appli- 
cation for oil and gas prospecting per- 
mit without due process of law, contrary 
to the Fifth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution.” 
contends that it is clear there has been 
no withdrawal of public lands since 
Secretary Wilbur took office. 

Mr. Conlon also filed on. Dec, 10 a| 


of ap- 


reject applica- 
appellant, Sec- 


It is alleged in the petition that the | 


he Sec-| 


Counsel for Mr. Barton also; 


struction fund,” Senator 
‘pointed out that the President has al- 
|yeady recommended sale of ships to pri- 
vate interests at nominal prices, and the 
letting of contracts for carrying the 
ocean mails “which amount to nothing 
more than a subsidy.” 

“T have no doubt,” he said, “that these 
contracts will develop into a national 
| scandal,” , 
| With regard to the tax refund, Sena- 
tor McKellar termed the system “the 
‘most indefensible system of legalize 
graft ever perpetrated in civilized coun- 
tries.” 

All of the President’s recommenda- 
ltions, he continued, afford some benefit 
ito “vested interests no matter how pow- 
lerful they may be, or how much money 
they may. have,” but that an effort to ob- 
ltain relief for the suffering met with his 
criticism as a “raid on the Treasury.” 


‘Means Sought to Reduce 
Fire Hazard of Cigarettes 


Certain cigarette manufacturers are 
cooperating in fire prevention efforts by 
| putting warnings in cigarette packs rela- 
tive to disposal of cigarette butts and 
matches, it was stated orally Dec. 10 by 
J. D. Coffman, in charge of fire control 
‘and prevention activities of the National 

Park Service. : 
: Experimenting is also being done, he 
said, along the line of chemically treat- 
ling match stems and’ cigarettes so that 
| they will b. extinguished when they have 
burned to a certain point. 

The human element continues to be 





? 


WE LIvE:and work as no 
ever done. Our activities 


where else. 


of the nation depend upon 


swiftness of this instantaneous age. 
Whatever happens, wherever it happens 
and however it may affect you, you may 
know it immediately over the wires or the 
channels of the air that carry men’s words 
with the speed of light. Business and social 
life are free from the restrictions of time and 
distance—for practically any one, anywhere, 


may at any time speak with any one, any- 
The widespread and co-ordinated interests 
less than sixty years ago was not possible in 


a sfngle community. This is the task of the 
telephone wires and cables of the Béll 


other people have 
are pitched to the 


is as helpful and 


ity of life in this 


Their words have wings 
as swift as light 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Tglegraph Company 


wherein a man in Los Angeles may talk with 
another in Baltimore or a friend in Europe 
as readily as with his neighbor. 

It is the work of the Bell Telephone System 
to enable friends, families and business‘ asso- 
ciates to speak clearly and immediately with 
one another, wherever they may be. Its service 


accessible on a village street 


as in the largest cities. 
To match the growing sweep and complex- 


country, to prepare the way 


for new accomplishments, the Bell System is 


an intercourse that tering its service 


constantly adding to its equipment and bet- 
To this end, its construction program for 
1930 has been the largest in its history. This 
System at all times accepts its responsi« 


Telephone System—to make a single 


bility to forward the development and 


ney of San Francisco. A copy of the|some way.” 

letter was addressed also to Senator| The chairman stated that the hearing 
prtridge (Rep.), of California, and | will be continued Dec. 11, when other 
as made public Dec. 10 from his office.’ officials of the Department will appear. | 


| motion to stay the mandate in the case| second only to lightning as a cause of 
|pending an application to the Supreme | fires in the National Parks, Mr. Coffman 
Court of the United States for a writ| stated, citing the large increase in ciga- 
of certiorari. rette consumption. 


community of our vast, busy continent well-being of the nation. 
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Proving Helpful 


- Department of Agricul- 


ture in Review 


_ Warmer weather than normally over 
nearly all sections of the country, at- 
tended by considerable sunshine and gen- 
erous rains in some dry sections made 
last week a favorable one for agriculture, 
according to the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin issued Dec. 10 by the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Precipitation of beneficial type occurred 
over practically all of the eastern. half 
of the country, greatly relieving the 
water shortage situation in- Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Pennsylvania. In 
nearly all sections between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rocky Mountains the soil | 
is well supplied with moisture. 

In the intermountain section west of 
the Rockies, especially in Utah and 
Idaho, decidedly cold weather prevailed, 
necessitating the feedirg of livestock. 
The Bulletin follows in full text: 

The cold weather in the more eastern! 
States at the beginning of the week gave 
way rapidly to much warmer conditions, 
and generally mild temperatures pre-| 
vailed thereafter. On the morning of 
Dec. 4 a moderate depression was cen- 
tral over Texas, moving thence in irreg- 
ular form northeastward over the Ohio! 
Valley, with a second center passing 
over the South Atlantic States. These 
Were attended by widespread rainfall 
east of the Great Plains, with substantial 
amounts in some dry sections. The lat- 
ter part of the week had mostly fair 
weather and moderate temperatures. 


Contrasts of Temperature | 

The week as a whole was warmer than 
normal over nearly all sections of the| 
country. The weekly mean tempera-! 
tures were slightly subnormal in the 
Southeast, with deficiencies as much as 
4 degrees locally, while a limited area 
in the interior of the far West, includ- | 
ing principally Idaho and Utah, had de-; 
cidedly cold weather. In most of the 
South about normal warmth prevailed, 
but from the Ohio Valley, northern Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma northward tem-| 
peratures were decidedly high for the 
season, with the plus departures from 
normal ranging generally from 3 de- 
grees to as much as 14 degrees. Some 
marked contrasts in temperatures are 
shown in the Northwest, with abnormal 
warmth in eastern Monttna and north- 
ern Wyoming and decidedly subnormal 
west of the Divide. 

In the East freezing weather occurred 
as far South as the coast of North Caro- 
lina and to central Georgia, but in cen- 
tral districts the line of freezing ex- 
tended only to extrerge southern IWinois, | 
seuthern Missouri, and central Oklahoma. 
Minimum temperatures of zero, or lower, 
wre confined to a limited area in the 
interior of the Northeast and a few lo- 
culities along the northern border to 
the westward. The lowest reported was | 
12 degrees below zero at Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., on Dec. 3. | 

More or less precipitation occurred 
over practically the entire eastern, half 
of the country. The amonnts were 
mostly substantial in the southern States, 
and were generous in the Atlantic area 
northward over Virginia, West Virginia, 
and western Pennsylvania. From east- | 
ern Maryland northward the amounts 
were mostly light, but were moderate in | 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. Over 
the western half of the country little or | 
no precipitation occurred, except in the | 
Pacific Northwest. | 

{ 


Favorable For Farming : | 





To Agriculture 


farmer Weather Than 
- Usual for Season Noted by | 


wk 
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Proceedings of December 10, 1930 
eo The Senate © 


THE Senate convened at noon Dec. 

10. Senator Phipps (Rep.), of Colo- 
rado, reported a bill (H. R. 14246), 
making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
with amendments, from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


Senator Jcnes (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, reported a bill (H. R. 14804), 
making supplemental appropriations to 
provide for emergency-construction on 
certain public works, with amendments, 
from the Cummittee on Appropriations. 

Senator Jones asked immediate con- 
sideration of the emergency appropri- 
ation measure, and unanimous consent 
was given. Various amendments were 
offered from the floor in the.course of 
discussion of the bill. (Details on page 
1.) Several amendments to the pend- 
ing appropriation bill were adopted. 

At the request of Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, there was 
read a communication from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor commending 
the proposal for a five-day week for 
Government employes. 

Amendments to the pending meas- 
ure were submitted by Senators Black 


+ (Dem.), of Alabama, Hayden (Dem.), 
Arizona. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.>, of Ar- 
kansas, spoke on unemployment condi- 
tions and relief measures. . 

Upon the motion of Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, there 
was read in open executive session a 
message from the President transmit- 
ting the World Court Protocols to the 
Senate. (Full text of message on 
page 1.) \ 

In open executive session the Sen- 
ate confirmed various nominations and 
ratified a treaty. . (Detailed discus- 
sion on page 2.) 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, spoke on the unemployment sit- 
uation. Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, replied briefly. 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
spoke on the pending bill and Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, spoke 
on the unemployment situation. 

The Senate rejected by a vote of 43 
to 32 the amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Blaine to the pending measure. 

The Senate recessed at 4:30 p. m. 
to noon, Dec. 11. 


© The House of Representatives 


THE House met at noon, Dec. 10. + tee a bill (H. R. 12412) to give the 


Representative Aswell (Dem.), of 
Natchitoches, La., ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, whose $60,00,000 proposal 
for advances or loans to farmers in 
the drought area was replaced by a 
committee measure authorizing $30,- 
000,000 instead, calldd the attention of 
the House to the Senate’s adoption of 
the McNary resolution (S. J. Res. 211) 
authorizing $60,000,000. 

Mr. Aswell asked the Speaker if he 
would recognize anyone other than the 
Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture (Representative Haugen (Rep.), 
of Northwood, Iowa), to move imme- 
diate consideration of the Senate reso- 
lution and the tabling of the House 
Committee resolution. Speaker Long- 
worth did not recognize him for the 
motion and added that the Senate reso- 
lution is not before the House. 


As Mr. Aswell sat down, a message 
from the Senate reported the Senate 
had adopted the McNary resolution. 
Immediately Mr. Aswell renewed his 
motion but the Speaker refused to 
recognize him for the motion. 

The Speaker announced that it was 
“calendar Wednesday,” with the call 
first resting on the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. Representa- 
tive Sanders (Rep.), of Stafford, N. 
Y., Chairman of that Committee, called 
up the bill (H. R. 6603) for a shorter 
work week for postal employes. After 
debate, it was passed by viva voce 
vote. (Discussion on page 1.) 

The House recommitted to Commit- 


Post Office Department discretionary 
authority to permit railroads and elec- 
tric car companies to transport mail 
by motor buses in Heu of trains, be- 
cause of many discontinued mail trains. 
(Discussion on page 2.) 

The House passed a bill (H. R. 
8649) authorizing the Post Office De- 
partment to collect an increased fee 
for return receipts for domestic regis- 
tered and insured mail when the re- 
ceipts are requested after the mailing 
of the articles. 


Another postal bill passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate was a 
measure (H. R. 10676) dealing with 
the service of special delivery mail 
and the special handling of mail on 
trains. The latter service is a com- 
paratively recent special charge serv- 
ice to expedite handling of matter 
other than first class. 


The bill (H. R. 5659) to authorize 
the Postmaster General to charge a 
fee for inquiries made for patrons 
concerning registered, insured, or col- 
lect-on-delivery mail, and for postal 
money orders, was called up. 

A Committee amendment, providing 
that the fee for such service contained 
‘in the bill shall be 5 cents, was 
adopted. 


A motion by Representative La- 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, 
to recommit the bill was defeated, and 
the bill passed by a viva voce vote. 
The House then at 4:30 p. m. ad- 
journed until noon Dec. 11. 


* 
Daily Record of 


BILLS IN. CONGRESS 


[ New 


Agriculture 
Bills Introduced: 
S. 5162. Heflin. 


Changes 


To encourage home 


The mostly mild temperature, con-! building and home owning among farmers; 
siderable sunshine, and generous rains in; Agriculture and Forestry. 


some dry sections made a favorable week | 
for agricultural interests, including sea- | 
sonal farm operations. There was more) 
or less interruption by rains to outside! 
work in the Southern States, and melting! 
snows in parts of the Great Plains re-| 
tarded the gathering of outstanding corn, 
but otherwise the usual farm activities 

rogressed, with considerable plowing | 
in interior valleys. 

The prevailing warmth rapidly cleard; 
the snow cover from the north central | 
section of the country and at the close} 
of the week very little remained on the} 
ground east of the Rocky Mountains. The | 
mild temperatures and the opening of | 
much range allowed livestock to graze| 


5. 


H. R. 14821. Bankhead. To extend dur- 


ing present emergency time of payment of 
loans made by Fedl. Land Banks; Banking 
j}and Currency. 


Appropriation Bills 


Status 


H. R. 14246. Treasury Dept. and Post Of- 
fice Dept. Rept. Dec. 3. Passed H. Dec. 
Repted. to S. with amdmts. Dec. 10. 

Banks: Banking 
Bills Introduced: 


S. 5213. Norbeck. To standardize out- 


standing liabilities accounts of Govt. and 


negotiable period of Fedl. checks and war- 
rants; Banking and Currency. 
Citizenship 
Bills Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 429. Dickstein. Relative to 
fees in naturalization proceedings; Immi- 


freely in the northern and northwestern! gration and Naturalization. 


Great Plains and also in some Rocky} 
Mountain districts, resulting in the sav- | 
ing of much feed. Hardy truck crops did | 
well in most Southern States, but it was! 
rather too cool for tender varieties in 
Florida. 

Generous rains of the week were very 
beneficial in Virginia, West Virginia, 
and western Pennsylvania in condition- 
ing the soil and largely relieving the 
water shortage in those sections. They 
were only moderate rather generally in 
the Ohio Valley, and while helpful in 
maintaining good condition of top-soil | 
moisture, more rain is needed for the 
subsoil, with the water supply still low 
in many places. The rains were insuffi- | 
cient for material penetration also from 
eastern Maryland northward over east- 
ern Pennsylvania and New York. In 
nearly all sectiofis between the Missis- 
sippi River and Rocky Mountains the 
soil is well supplied with water. 

Rains Benefit Crops 

Small Grains.—Light to moderate rains 
in the Middle Atlantic States were very 
beneficial for Winter grains, as well as 
in conditioning the soil for plowing in 
many localities. Winter wheat is main- 
taining fair to good condition in the 
Ohio Valley, although the subsoil is still 
dry. Progress and condition were good 
to excellent over most of the south- 
western grain districts, with sufficient 
moisture for present needs. Plowing and, 
seeding were checked in Oregon, but 
most of the wheat belt of Washington | 
Was snqw-covered, with the ground gen- 
erally unfrozen. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Beneficial rains 
occurred in parts of the East, but pas-| 
tures are largely dormant, except in 
souther nsections. In the great western) 

azing area ranges are mostly open and 
ery are grazing, with a consequent 
saving of feed. Except for locally heavy 
feeding and. some shrinkage, stock are| 
doing well generally, with water con- 
dition satisfactory. 

Winter truck crops are making good | 
advance in most of the South, with the 
cooler weather especially beneficial for 
hardy varieties in Florida. Conditions 
were also favorable for handling tobacco | 
in northern sections. Grinding sugar | 
cane is making good progress in Lou- 
isiana, while potato planting has begun 
in the Federal Point district of Florida. | 


Citrus are doing well, with the cooler|for erection of marker to commemorate Bills Introduced: 
| 


’ weather heneficial locally. 


Commerce and Trade 
Bille Introduced: 

H. R. 14822. Crail. 
Fedl. Caustic Poison Act; 
Foreign Commerce. 

District of Columbia 
Bills Introduced: 

S. Res.*362. Capper. Com. on Distr. Col. 
to investigate bread prices in Distr.; Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H. R. 14820, Zihlman. To amend sec. 8 
of Distr. Col. Apprn. Act of Mar. 4, 1913; 
District of Columbia. 

Status: 

H. J. Res. 384. Apprns., Distr. Col., po- 
lice and fire. Passed H. Je. 30,1930. Passed 
Ss. Jly. 1930. Approved Dec. 4. 

Highways 
Billa Introduced: 

S. 5208. Black. For addtl. apprn, to 
aid States in construction of rural post 
roads; Post Offices and Post Roads. 

8S. 5209. Black. To amend sec. 4 of act 
to provide for construction of rural post 
roads; Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 14823. McDuffie. To amend sec. 
4 of act to provide aid to States in con- 
struction of rural post roads; Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

H. J. Res. 425. Christopherson. To 
amend Pub. Res. No. 82 of Je. 6, 1930, rela- 
tive to closing of Center Market; District 
of Columbia. 


To amend sec. 2 of 
Interstate and 


2: 


Indians 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5184. Wheeler. For funds extension 
of high-school bldg, at Poplar, Mont., to be 
available to Indian children of Fort: Peck 
Indian Reservation; Indian Affairs. 

S. 5206. Thomas, Idaho. Authorize study, 
report, on revision and codification of stat- 
utes affecting Amer. Indians; 
fairs. 

H. R. 14818. Johnson, Okla. For pension 
to members of Indian police; Indian Affairs. 
Status: 

H. R. 12871. For sale of isolated tracts in 
former Crow Indian Reservation, Mont. 
Reptd. to H. Dec. 10. 

H. R. 13053. 
half of institutions conducted for 
of Indians. Reptd. to H. Dec. 11, 

Mines: Minerals 
Billa Introduced: 

S. 5210. Smoot. For erection of Fedl. 
Mineral Industry Building at Sale Lake 
City, Utah; Mines and Mining. 

8. 5211. Smoot. To suspend requirement 
of ann, assessment work on mining claims 
during assessment years 1931 and 1932; 
Mines and Mining. 

S. 5220. Tydings and Goldsborough. For 
mining experiment sta. of Bur. of Mines 
at College Park, Md.; Mines and Mining. 

Monuments: Statues 
Billa Introduced: 
H. R. 14805. 


Brand, Ga. To amend ac 


memory of Nancy: Hart; Library, 


To accept donations in be- | 
benefit | 


Measures Introduced 


in Status 


National Defense 
Bills Introduced: 


S. 5186. Reed. To transfer control of 
bldg. No. 2 on Customhouse Reservation at 
Nome, Alaska, to Secy. of Wap; Military 
Affairs. 

8S. 5187. Reed. For relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of Army for settlement of 
individual claims approved by War Dept.; 
Claims. 

8S. 5207. Black. To create military cross 
‘and military medal; Military Affairs. 
| S. 5212. Norbeck. To increase the effi- 
eiency of Veterinary Corps of Regular 
Army; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 14811. James, Mich. Apprn. for 
purchase of land and bldg. thereon joining 
the West Point Military Reservation, N. 
Y.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 14812. MiHer. For construction of 
machine-shop bldg. at U. S. Navy Yard, 
| Puget Sound, Wash.; Naval Affairs. 

\ H. R. 14816. Tarver. For paving of Govt. 

road, known as the Stephens Gap Road, 
Ga., and extending approach road to Chick- 
amauga and Cattanooga Natl. Military 
Parks; Military Affairs, 

H. R. 14817. Colton. To deliver to Utah 
State Capitol Museum silver service in use 
on U. S. S. “Utah;” Naval Affairs. 

. 14819. Reece. For <ircraft com- 
bining heavier-than-air type of airplane 
with a lighter-than-air craft for transport 
|for Army Air Corps; Military Affairs. 
| H, R. 14825. Wainwright. To increase 
jefficiency of Medical Dept. of Regular Army; 
Military Affairs. 

Status: 

H. R. 736. To authorize cession to City 
lef N. Y. of land on northerly side of New 
|Dorp Lane in exchange for permission to 
connect Miller Field with said city’s public 
| sewer system. Passed S. Jly 4. Passed 
H. Feb. 17, 1930. Approved Dec. 8. 

Patriotic Observances: Assns. 

| Status: 
H. J. Res. 393. Mass. Bay Colony, ter- 
leentenary, expenses. Passed H. Jly. 2, 
| $080. Passed S. Jly. 3, 1930. Approved 
Dec. 3 


Postal Service 
| Status: 
| H. R. 10676. To restrict expeditious han- 
| dling, transportation, and delivery of certain 
| mail matter where local or contractuay con- 
ditions arginadequate. Reptd. May 28. Re- 
mitted®Je 23. Reptd. to H. Je 25, 1930. 

ssed H."Dec. 10. 

H. R. 5659. To authorize, P, M. G. to 
charge fee for inquiries concerning reg- 
istered, insured, or C. O 
BP. M. O._ Reptd. to Feb. 5, 1930. 
Passed H. Dec. 10. 

H. R. 6603. Shorter workday on Saturday 
for postal employes. Reptd. to H. Apr. 7, 
1930; Minority rept. Apr. 15. Passed H. 


H. 


Indian Af- | Dec 


| sep 8649. To authorize P. M. G. to col- 
lect Increased charge for return receipts for 
domestic registered and insured mail. Reptd. 
to H. Apr. 1, 1930. Passed H. Dec. 10. 

H. R. 12412. To authorize P. M. G. to per- 
mit railroad and electric-car cos. to provide 
mail transportation by motor vehicle in lieu 
of service by train. 
1930. Recomtd. by H. Dee. 10. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills Introduced: 

8S. 5191. King. For erection of public 
| buildings at Roosevelt, Utah, and Smith- 
| field, Utah; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 14807. Cartwright. To construct 
in Durant, Okla., addition to present Fedl. 
bldg. and apprn. therefor; Public Biuldings 
and Grounds. 
| Status \ 
| H. R. 14804. Apprn. fot emergency con- 
| struction fund for public works for re- 
mainder of f. yr. ending Je. 30, 1931, Reptd. 
to H. Dec. 9. Passed H. Dec. 9. Reptd. to S. 
|w’th amdmts. Dec. 10, 

Public Health 





8S. J. Res. 218. Shipstead. To authorize 


D. mail, and for; 


Reptd. to H. May 28, | 


Changes in Tax 


: Hep Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Inspection of Tea at Point of Import 


_ Law on Depletion) 


Still: Unsettled 


American Mining Congress 
Tells Joint Congress Com- 
mittee That No Agreement 


io aes . 

The special.committee appointed by the 
American Mining Congress to _investi- 
gate proposed changes in the ‘income tax 
jaw governing depletion of mines, has’ not 
been able to reach any agreement up to 
this time, Mr. J. F. Calbraith, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Secretary of the Con- 
gress told the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittée on Internal Revenue Taxation at 
a hearing Dec. 10. 

Mr. Calbraith asked more time to make 
a decision and the time was extended 
until the hearing on Dec, 11. Represen- 
tative Treadway (Rep.), of Stockbridge, 
Mass., said he did not think that they 
should be given any more time as 
had been notified many months ago of 
the hearing and should have come to an 
agreement sooner. He pointed.ott that 
the Mining Congress had prolonged the 
| hearings for two days, and he did not con- 
|sider their attitude courteous to the 
Committe. 

Various witnesses urged the adoption 
of the “percentage method” of determin- 
ing the amount of depletion in mines 
in making income tax returns. 

W. J. Friedman, of Chicago, IIl., repre- 
senting the Indiana Limestone Associa- 
tion said that he was in favor of any 
legislation which would change the pres- 
ent law in regard to depietion. ‘He said 
that his association believed that the 
limestone quarry operators have been 
unjustly and unfairly treated, and the 
present law places a heavy burden on 
them. 

Mr. Friedman said that unless more 
quarries are discovered, the present re- 
sources of Indiana building limestone 
would be depleted within 40 to 100 years. 

Mr. Calbraith, said the American Min- 
ing Congress had delegated the special 
committee to report its findings on the 
advisability of changing the existing 
law. Representative Bachrach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, N. J., asked Mr. Calbraith 
if it were not his personal opinion that 
the American Mining Congress did not 
wish any changes in the law. Mr. Cal- 
braith said that he would rather not give 
his personal opinion as he was appear- 
ing in a representative capacity. Mr. 
Bachrach said that he believed the rea- 
son why some members of the Congress 
might not wish a change, was because 
they felt that once the law was changed, 
there might be no end to future re- 
visions. 

Dr. L. C. Graton, of Cambridge, Mass., 
a mining geologist, introduced the va- 
rious witnesses. Dr. Graton said that he 
wished to make it clear that any testi- 
mony he gave on the first day of the 
hearing regarding the American Mining 
Congress was predicated upon the ex- 
pression of opinion of that y a year 
ago. He also stated that while the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress was a representa- 
tive body, he did not want any conclu- 
sion to be made that they were the whole 
mining industry. 

Stanley A, Easton, of Kellogg, Idaho, 
representing various mining enterprises, 
gave the Committee an actual example 
of the type of problem mine’ operators 
had to contend with in making income 
tax returns regarding depletion. He 
'said that percentage method of comput- 
ing depletion is the best, in his opinion. 

James C. Dick, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, told the Committee that the ex- 
pression that the mining industry put 
a dollar into the ground for every dol- 
lar taken out was not an exaggeration. 

A. P. Ramstedt, of Wallace, Idaho, 
told the Committee how he arrived at 
his method of allowing 331-3 per cent 
for depletion, and said that while the 
same result had been arrived at by ex- 
perts who made a study of a cross- 
section of the industry, the basing of 
it on interest rates and depletion was 
mathematically accurate. 

L, H. Parker, chief of the investigat- 
ing staff of the Commission, furnished 
the Committee with the changes in leg- 
lislation in regard to depletion in recent 
| years, 

The Committee took no action, and 
the hearing was continued until Dec. 11. 
OD 
use of Mayo Clinic as a diagnostic center; 
Finance. 


Shipping 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5119. Jones. To amend sec. 23 of 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, to exempt 
money awarded by U. S.-Germany Mixed 
Claims Comm. from income tax under cer- 
tain circumstances; Commerce, 

Social Welfare 
Bills Introduced: .» 

S. Res. 363. La Follette. That emergency 
relief take precedence over income-tax pay- 
ers; over under the rule. 


States 
Bilis Introduced: 
H. R. 14824. Merritt. 
of Conn.; Judiciary. 
Tariff 


For relief of State 





Bills Introduced: 

S. 5094. McNary. To amend sec. 307 of 
Tariff Act of 1930 to prohibit entry of goods 
mfred. by convict labor; Finance. 

H. R. 14814. Sproul, Kans. For import 
duties on crude petroleum and its refined 
products; Ways and Means. 
| Veterans 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6185. Reed. For addition to Vets.’ 
Bur. hospital at Aspinwall, in Pa., and 
apprn. therefor; Finance. 

5216. Shortridge. For erection of a 
Vets.’ Bur. hospital for women in Calif., and 
apprn. therefor; Finance. 

j 8 5217. Shortridge. For apprns. for 
construction at Pacific Br. of Natl. Soldiers’ 

Homes; Finance. - 

S. 5218; Shortridge. For erection of 
addition to Vets.’ Bur. hospital No, 104 at 
| Zen Fernando, Calif., and apprn. therefor; 
Finance. 

H. R. 14702. Glover. To amend World 
War Vets.’ Act of 1924 for com n 
to widows and children of World War vets.; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. ‘ 

H. R. 14703. McCormack, Mass. To amen 
World War Vets.’ Act for additional com- 
pensation to persons serving with U. 8S. 
|forces in Russia; World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. ' 

H. R. 14806. Carter, Wyo. For erection 
of U. S. vets.’ hospital at Thermopolis, 
Wyo.; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 14808. Edwards. For immediate 
payment of adjusted-service certificates to 
World War vets.; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 14809. Fulmer. For immediate 
payment to vets. of present value of ad- 
justed-service certificates; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 14810. Goodwin. For erection of 
convalescent pevmnel on military reserva- 
tion at Fort Snelling, in Minn., and apprn. 
therefor; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 14813. Nolan. For erection of ad- 
dition to U. S. vets.’ hospital at Fort Snell- 
ing. Minn., and apprn. therefor; World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 14815. Swick. For erection of ad- 
dition to Vets.’ Bur. hospital at Aspinwall, 
Pa., and apprn. therefor; World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

Status: 

H. R, 14266. To lend certain Army camp- 
ing equipment for encampment of United 
Confederate Veterans, Montgomery, Ala., 
Je., 1931. Reptd. to H. Dec. 10, 


8. 
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United States Department of Agriculture, 
Tea which fails to meet Government standards of quality, purity 
and firmness cannot be imported into the United States, the pro- 
hibition being imposed by Federal law. The above photograph 
shows Federal inspection of tea at the mixer in the plant of an 
importer. 
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Topical Survey of ate Government 
National Committee Studying 


Plans for Wood Conservation 


Efforts Devoted Toward Eliminating Waste in Produc- 
tion and Consumption of Wood Products 
i 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 
Domestic Markets. 


By G. Darrell Neilson 


Assistant Business Specialist, National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
FX Department of Commerce 


RGANIZED in 1925 by ‘Herbert 
Hoover on a ‘sound basis of co- 


operation between’ business and 
government, the National Committee 
on Woed Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is now experiencing 
the most active period of its existence. 


The function of the Committee, 
which is composed of 200 leaders in 
industry -who are interested in the 
production, distribution, and consump-* 
tion of forest products, is to find ways 
and means of eliminating waste in the 
manufacturetand consumption of wood 
products and to bring about improved 
wood-using practices, thus encouraging 
commercial reforestation. 


Products of our forests range from 
timber and lumber to pulp and paper, 
wood chemicals, naval stores, rayon, 
wood flour, and numerous other com- 
modities great importance in our 
social, industrial and economic life. 
When it is remembered that only one- 
third of the standing tree is actually 
put to use under our present sys- 
tem, the necessity for encouraging im- 
proved wood-using methods is ap- 
parent. 


research on the subject has created 
wide and favorable attention. 


The Committee: has already devel- 
oped a 700-page handbook on wood 
construction, covering in detail every 
phase of this type of work, ranging 
from railway bridges to docks and 
from veneer and plywood construction 
to residential construction. This book 
has been prepared especially for the 
benefit of architects, engineers and 
contractors. 

The publication entitled “Wood Con- 
struction discusses such subjects as 
the properties. of wood as.a building 
material, the principal species of wood 
and their identification, grades and 
specification, preservation and pro- 
tection of wood against decay and in- 
sect attack and the application of 
wood in temporary light and heavy 
construction. A special control com- 
mittee of nationally known builders, 
engineers and architects guided the 
preparation of the book. 


* on * 

1 THE near future the Commit- 

tee’s second handbook on wood con- 
struction entitled “Light Frame House 
Construction” will be off the Govern- 
ment press. It is being published for 
the use of carpenters, apprentices, 
journeymen and others engaged in 
similar work. In order to eliminate 
duplication of effort, the book is be- 
ing preparéd under the joint auspices 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization. 


Early next year the Committee’s 
third book of this series will appear 
under the title “How to Judge a 
House.” With the appearance of this 
book, President’s Hoover’s _ program 
for stimulating home construction 
throughout the country will take con- 
crete form. 

“How to Judge a House,” written in 
a nontechnical style, will. contain prac- 
tical hints on all phases of construc- 
tion and design of the typical Ameri- 
en small house, and will have as an 
igbjective' the safeguarding of the in- 
terests of the home buyer as well as 

Ba this of the building industry. 
‘ 
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ss. *+ * 


HE Wood Utilization Committee is 


not engaged in trade promotion 
efforts. Its sole object 1s to point out 
practical methods of converting timber 
into weod products with the least 
amount of waste. It demonstrates how 
distribution costs may be reduced and 
haw the consumers of forest products 
may. secure the best servicejand value 
for money expended. 

The Committee’s work is divided 
into prejects, and each pfgject .is 
handled by a special subcommittee*se- 
lected from the gentral membership 
and representing a cross section of in- 
dustry interested in the particular 
field. Each project involves the de- 
velopment of facts, the presentation - 
of these facts through printed bul- 
letins, and, finally,-the putting of the 
Committee’s recommendations into 
practice. , 

The Committee is now in the midst 
of carrying out an active program in 
the field of wood construction. In 
view of the fact that the building and 
construction field consumes more than 
60 per cent of our annual lumber pro- 
duction, it is only natural that this 
body should choose to make studies 
relative to closer utilization of lumber 
in the construction of American homes 
as one of its major projects. 

It has been the experience of every 
new-home owner to find that the con- 
tractor has left in the besement a 
supply of short ends, scrap lumber 
and cut-offs. The home owner assumes 
that this supply of fuel has cost him 
nothing. As a matter of fact,.how- 
ever, these cut-offs were obtained from 
long length lumber in the process of 
cutting short lengths or in os ma- 
terial into the proper length to make 
a “joint” and at times this long 
length lumber has been worth from 
$50 -to $150 per ton, -« « 


* * ¥ 


S AN initial step in its ‘investiga- 

f tions of the utilization of lumber 
in home construction, the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization studied 
the economies resulting from the use 
of short-length lumber in small, house 
and farm - construction. Remarkable 
facts were revealed by the inquiry. 
For example, it was determined that 
by using short-length lumber the an- 
nual production of soft wood lumber 
could be increased one-fifth without 
the felling of an additional tree or the 
investment of an additional dollar in 
sawmill machinery. The Committee’s 
report, “The Marketing’ of. Short- 
Length Lumber,” which explains its 


this work various trade associa- 
ion$ are cooperating and the publica- 
tion will appear under the auspices of 
a subcommittee of specifying con- 
sumers, with N. Max Dunning, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, as chairman. 
Following the successful testing of 
fire safety in connection with wooden 
‘airplane hangar construction, in which 
the Committee cooperated, a hand- 
book is now being prepared on wooden 
airplane hangar design. 
* * 
For some time past the Committee 
has gathered information on wood 
Sue in a Tropics in cue 
to m, ate the best methods 
Wherdby “Wed may be successfully 
used under severe attacks of insects 
and decay. It is now conducting a trial 
i ; ed lumber in rail- 


* e also, is interested in 


the use of trel lumber in thé United 
States. rogram for the distribution 
of treated. ial through retail 
lumber y eing carried out in 
Ohio where damage to houses and 
buildings due to decay and insect at- 
tack has been heavy. The Committee 
recently published a new bulletin, 
“Treated Lumber, Its Uses and Econ- 
omies,” to acquaint consumers with 
the merits of this material in house 
construction and small buildings. 

These are some of the most impor- 
tant activities of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization in the field 
of building and construction which are 
of particular interest to the public at 
this moment. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 12, Mr. Neilson will discuss further the activities of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization in its efforts to find ways and means of 
eliminating waste in the manufacture and consumption of wood products and 
to bring about improved wood-using practices. 
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Sess Da a x 
Improved Quality 
In Recent Imports 
Of Tea Is Claimed 


Food and Drug Administra- 
tion Describes Analyses 
Made to Insure Purity and 
Quality 


_ The quality of tea offered for importa- 
tion into the United States is becoming 
higher, according to information made 
available Dec, 9 by the Food and Drug 
Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture. There are more than 2,000 varie- 
ties of tea’ in existence, it was stated. 

Federal laboratories are located at 
various ports of entry and test-all tea 
before it is imported to determine its 

uality and purity, ‘as required;.by the 

Government. The. following additional 
information was made available” by the 
‘ae: . 

oard of tea experts, appointed b 
the Secretary of Agricaltares paledn 
and tests samples of all teas des’ ted 
for entrance into the United States. 
Members of the board usually are chosen 
from among tea dealers and tea spe- 
cialists, while one Government repre- 
sentative usually is assigned to gerve on 
the board. 

_Flavor Is Considered 
_ Flavor as well as physical character- 
istics are considered in making the tests. 
The bulk of the leaves are examined to 
assure absence of adulterants and for- 
eign matter. 

Strong and weak teas, black and green 
teas, and fermented and urfermented 
teas are among the 2,000 varieties of 
teas in existence. The tender, imma- 
ture leaves of the tea plant are cured, 
either with or without fermentation, and 
then are dried or fired and rolled. If 
the leaves of the tea plant are fired and 
rolled as soon as they are picked, fer- 
mentation is prevented and the result is 
green ten. If the leaves are allowed to 
ferment spontaneously for a few_hours 
the color changes from green to copper 
color. If the heat is then applied, fer- 
mentation stops and black results. If 
the leaves are allowed to ferment for 
a short time only and are then cured, 
oolong, or semifermented, tea is pro- 
duced. 

India, Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra spe- 
cialize in black tea, while Japan produces 
a tea and China all three kinds, and 

ormosa semifermented or oolong tea. 

The black teas are separated_by ma-~ 
chine into {ve different grades; 1, 
Flowery Orange Pekoe; 2, Orange Pekoe; 
8, Pekoe; 4, Pekoe Souchong; and 5, 
Souchong. Flowery Orange Pekoe con- 
sists of the tenderest leaves from the tip 
ends of the tea plant while Souchong rep- 
resents the coarsest large leaf tea, the in- 
termediate grades lying between. Mix- 
tures of these grades are called Orange 
Pekoe blend or Pekoe and Orange Pekoe 
as the case may be. These names are de- 
scriptive only of the size of fhe tea leaf 
and do not imply the presence of flavors 
or scents from oranges or orange blos- 
soms. 

There are certain definite trade des- 
ignations applied to teas, such as Cey-« 
lon, India, Java, Orange Pekoe, Cougon, 
English Breakfast, etc, which mean 
black fermented tea, and Young Hyson, 
Pan-fired Japan, Gunpowder, which mean 
green -unfermented tea. §—=° * 

Some Brands Scented 

Some teas are scented with jasmine 
or other flowers. So-called ceremonial 
teas are grown and prepared under rit- 
ualistic conditions. Fictitious values are 
claimed for them because of sentimental 
factors and sometimes they are sold for 
as much as $100 a pound. 

Approximately 85,000,000 pounds of 
tea were consumed this year ,in the 
United States. In 1930, more than 200,- 
000 pounds were forbidden entry into 
the country for lack of quality as pre- 
scribed by the Government. 


Improvement of Milk 
Sought in Research 


Cows Fed Seafood to Increase 
Iodine Content 


| Technologist, Division of Fishery Industries, 


By John Ruel Manning 


Bureau of Fisheries, United States 
Department of Commerce 

Milk is a universal food. Mother’s milk 
perhaps comes nearer to meeting the 
requirements of a perfect food than that 
of any other known food substance. Yet 
scientific investigators have shown that 
even milk can be improved in certain 
respects by feeding to the milk producer 
a better balanced diet or a diet improved 
in quantity and variety of nutritional 
factors. 

It has been proved already that the 
iodine content of milk can be increased 
enormously over the normal physiologi- 


!eal amount of this constituent in milk, 


This has been accomplished through th 
introduction into the ‘rations of dair 
cows materials rich in iodine. In one 
experiment, not yet completed for pub- 
lication, the feeding of fish meal, not to 
xeceed 15 per cent of the total ration, 

reased the iodine content of the milk 
from the normal amount of 9 parts per 
1,000,000,000 to 153 parts per 1,000, 
000,000. 

Scientific studies are now being made 
to determine whether it is possible to 
increase the food qualities of milk as 
far as other minerals of nutritive value 
are concerned. Also experiments are be- 
ing conducted to find out whether the 
vitamin potency of milk can be enhanced, 


General Staff Assignments 
Given by War Department 


i 

New assignments on the General Staff 
of the Department of War, made by the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
upon the recommendation of the Chief of 
Staff, General Douglas MacArthur, have 
; just been announced by the Department 
of War as follows: 

Major General George Van Horn Mose- 
ley to be Deputy Chief of Staff, vice 
Major Palle Ewing E. Booth, whose 
tour of ‘duty expires Dec. 21, 1930. 
| Brigadier General Robert E. Callan to 
be Assistant Chief of Staff for Supply, 
rien Gentes Booth, now Deputy Chief of 

taff. 

Colonel Alfred T. Smith, Infantry, to be 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Military In- 
telligence, vice Brigadier General Stan- 
ley H. Ford, recently appointed Military 
Attache to France. 

In addition to the foregoing changes in 
the War Department General Staff the 
Secretary has designated Colonel Irving 
J. Carr, Signal Corps, as Executive Offi. 
cer to the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Colonel Frederick H. Payne, vice Maj 
General George Van Horn Moseley, 
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| MUCH AS FAILURE 


I; is the customary and seemingly prudent thing 
for business to seek to “limit its losses” in times of 
depression. 


But don’t:forget that you can “sweat” the punch 
out of a business organization no less than out of a 
prizefighter. 


There might be neither point nor timeliness to this 


warning if at the moment ail business in America 


were bad. 


But all business in America isn’t bad by a long 
shot — on the contrary a host of businesses today are 
driving ahead full tilt to record sales and profits! 


I: you are naive enough to think that, Prosperity 
can be conjured back by political fiat, organized 
hoping, or Providential grace—go ahead, have fun. 


In the meantime if yow want your business to 
march abreast with that sound and successful fra- 
ternity mentioned above there are these simple 
¢ things to be done: | 


See to it that your goods honestly measure up to 
the times — in style, value, quality, utility 


See to it that your sales energies are planned to do 
the job, not merely keep within the budget. 


See to it that your advertising is bull’s-eye in aim, 
sure-shot in appeal, siege-gun in amount. 


The SATURDAY EVENING Post knows some- 
thing about that prescription because it is taking it. 


And it is going steadily ahead in these times as for 
thirty years past, at its average rate of an additional 


‘hundred thousand readers every year. 


It offers alert American business a success- paved 
avenue to the minds and pocketbooks of the sanest, 
soundest, richest three million families in the world. 


You can’t buy its values elsewhere; if its cost as an 
indispensable part of any bigger-business-program 


right now should worry you, remember this: 


Nothing costs so much as failure! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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ourt Upholds 


| Act Making ‘Unreasonable Waste’ 


Unlawful Held Not Too Indefinite 


+ 


Measure Is Said Not to Be Unconstitutional 


' As Delegation of 


Legislative Power 


To Courts of State 


State of California: 
Los Angeles. 


BANDINI PETROLEUM COMPANY ET AL. 
v. 

THE Superior Court, ETC., FOR COUNTY 
or Los ANGELES, ET AL. 
California District Court of Appeals. 
Second Appellate District. 

Civil No. 7292. 
Application for writ of prohibition 
rayed to be directed to the Superior 
rt of Los Angeles County. 
Catt & MurpHey, Ropert B. MURPHEY 
and Wm. L. Murpuey for petitioners; 


U. S. Wess, Attorney General, and 

James S. BENNETT for respondents; 

Cuartes A. Son, ARTHUR R. SMILEY, 

RotaND RicH Woo.tEy, RusH M. 

BiopceT, GEORGE W. NILLSON, ROBERT 

M. Pease and Roy P. DOLLEY, amici 

curiae. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 29, 1930 

THOMPSON, J.—This is an original pro- 
hibition proceeding. .The petitioners 
seek to prevent the respondent court 
from enforcing a preliminary injunction 
and order modifying the same and also 
to check any further order or proceeding 
agains 
—— 

tate o 
G. Stevenot, Director of Natural Re 


dent court entitled People of the 


sociated Oil Company et al., which action 


was brought for the purpose of enjoin-| 


ing all of the defendants therein named 
from unreasonably wasting natural gas 
from their wells in the Santa Fe Springs 
oil field. 

On Mar. 19, 1930, after hearing the 
parties to the action, the court granted 
a temporary inju 
fining the amoun : 
fendants would be allowed to permit to 
escape into the air from their wells in 
the field mentioned. On Mar. 28, 1930, 
the court made another order somewhat 
relaxing the terms of the injunction pen- 
dente lite. 


Damage Claimed In 


Conservation Process 


It is asserted by petitioners that they 
have been irreparably injured and dam- 
aged by attempting to curtail the produc- 
tion of natural gas; that there is no 
market for a-large part thereof and that 
if they are to be allowed as they claim 
it is their right, to employ the gas as a 
lifting power to raise the oil from below 
the surface they must of necessity .per- 
mit a portion thereof to escape into the | 
air; that prior to the temporary injunc- | 
tion they were producing 19,554 barrels | 
of oil per day but that operating most 
efficiently under the amount of gas al- 
lowed to be used by the modified order | 
they cannot possibly prodtft® more than 
10,211 barrels per day. | 

The action was insti p 
spondent court pursuant to the provi- 
sions of “An act to protect the natural 
resources of petroleum and gas from! 
waste and’ destruction, ete.” (Stats. | 
1929, p. 928) the sections of which per-| 
tinent at this point in our discussion read 
as follows: 

Sec. 8b, The unreasonable waste of nat- 
ural gas by the act, omission, sufferance or | 
insistence of the lessor, lessee or operator of | 
any land containing oil or gas, or both, 
whether before or after the removal of gaso- | 
line from such natural gas, is hereby de- 
clared to be opposed to the public interest 
and is hereby prohibited and declared to be 
unlawful. The blowing, release or escape of 
natural gas into the air shall be vrima facie 
evidence of unreasonable waste. 

(Sec. 14b.) Whenever it appears to the 
director of the department of natural re- 
sources that the owners, lessors, lessees or 
operators of any well or wells producing oil 
and gas or oil or gas are causing or permit- 
ting an unreasonable waste of gas, he may 
institute, or have proceedings instituted, in 
the name of the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia, to enjoin such unreasonable waste 
of gas regardless of whether proceedings 
have or have not been instituted under sec- 
tion 8 (a section authorizing the oil and gas 
supervisor to issue certain orders) hereof, 
and regardless of whether an order has or 
has not been made therein. 

Such proceedings shall be instituted in the 
superior court for the county in which the 
well or wells from which the unreasonable 


tuted in the re-| 


| 


waste of gas is occurring or any thereof are | 


instituted. The owners, lessors, lessees or 
operators causing or permitting an unreason- 
able waste of gas in the same oil or gas field, 


jo right to bore for gas and reduce it to | their:right and from the situation of the 


possession. 


In either event he is the owner of a'the use by one of his power to seek to 


| valuable right. Every owner of the sur- 
|face ‘thas a like interest and right of 
property, whatever it may be. We think, 
however, that the better reasoning, on 
account of the self-propelling or migra- 
tory character of natural gas, as well as 
,oil, dictates the conclusion that while in 
|general we may speak of the owner of 
ithe surface as being the owner of the 
| gas and oil in place, what we really mean 
‘is that he and he alone has the right 
through his own property to endeavo 
| to reduce the substances to possession; 
|that when they are reduced to possession 
{and then only does he have an absolute 
}and unqualified title thereto. 


Rights of Surface 
Owner Considered 


It is argued by petitioners and by some | mineral water by pumping for the pur- | 


lof thosé who have appeared as amici 
‘curiae that the law of California is set- 
itled to the effect that the owner of the 
| surface is the owner of the gas and oil 
in situ. There are some general expres- 
lsions in the authorities to this effect, 


ments have been levied u 
| 


tor helpful here. 
| On the other hand, in distinguishing 
ibetween oil and other minerals in the 
case of Acme Oil Co. v. Williams, 140 
Cal. 681, 74 Pac. 296, the Supreme Court 
said: 

“Oil, on the contrary, is of a fluctu- 
jating, uncertain, fugitive nature, lies at 


It requires but a small surface area, in 
|what is known as an oil district, upon 
|which to commence operations for its 
discovery. But when a well is developed 
the oil may be tributary to it for a long 
|distance through the strata which holds 
lit. This flow is not inexhaustible, no 
|certain control over it can be exercised, 
|and its actual possession can only be ob- 
tained, as against others in the same 
field, engaged in the same enterprise, by 
diligent and continuous pumping. It is 
the property of anybody who can ac- 
quire the surface right to bore for tt, 
and when the flow is penetrated, he who 


| 


| 


r | owners, 


' 


I 
| 


} 


t them in an action pending in the | particularly in tax cases where assess- underlying rock, and neither can be| 
; , ; m a lease giv-| drawn out without the other. 
f California on relation of Fred |ing and granting to the lessee the right! o5¢ value in their commingled form and 
: |to bore for and extract the hydrocarbon | ajso when separated, but the greater de- 
sources of the State of California v. As-|substances. But they are not controlling | mand is for the gas alone. Influenced by 


proportion of the commingled waters 
jand gas is taken from the common sup- | 
nection limiting and de-| unknown depths, and the quantity, ex-}ply, and a large, if not the larger, por- 
t of gas which the de-'tent, and trend of its flow are uncertain. ‘tion of the waters from which the gas 


j 
| 
| 


! 
as to which all other owners of the sur- 
face must exercise their rights. 

The waste by one owner, caused by a 
reckless enjoyment of his right of strik- 
ing the reservoir, at once, therefore 
operate upon the other surface owners,” } 
and “* * * (T)he surface ort 
within the gas field all have the right to 
reduce to possession the gas and oil be- 
neath. They could not he absolutely de- 
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Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Dec. 10, 1930 


them without a taking of private 


rop- | Mr. 
erty. y a 


Justice MtReyno 


of supply the two substances which in| Justice Roberts. 


the nature of things are united, though Benjamin W. = : 
jamin Wiener, of New York City; 
separate. Tt follows from the essence of Earl Whittier Shinn, of Topeka, Kans.; 
| Joseph Denson Farish, of West Palm 
Beach, Fla.; and Moses Louis Malevinsky, 
of New York City,- were admitted to 
practice. 
No. 323. Second National Bank of Sagi- 
naw, petitioner, v. The United States. Argu- 
ment continued by Mr. Assistant, Attorney 


things ‘as to which it can be exerted, that 


convert a part of the commen fund to 
actual possession may result in an undue 
proportion being attributed to one of the: 
possessors of the right to the detriment 


of the a or by waste by one or more | General Rugg f 

sa eae . gg for the respondent and con- 
to the artnihilation of the rights of the|cluded by Mr. W. A. Sutherland for the 
remainder. Hence it is that the legisla- | respondent. 
tive power, from the peculiar nature of | No. 337. Boston Pressed Metal Company, 
the right and objects upon which it is | petitioner, v. The United States. Argued by 
to be exerted, can be manifested for the | Mr, Harry Friedman for the petitioner, and 
purpose of protecting all the oo by = ae oe General Rugg 
by securing a just distribution, |*°T the respondent. 
to arise from the enjoyment by them of| No. 463. Daniel Reeves, Inc., petitioner, 
their privilege to reduce to possession, | V- Charles W. Anderson, individually, etc. 


: 7 ; |Argued by Mr. Elkan Turk for the peti- 
ue Te cas by preventing tioner, and by Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 


In Lindsley v. Natural Carbonic Gas eral ‘Xoungquist for the respondent. 
. < a ss No. 529. Laura H. Jennings, as Execu- 
bsg eae eaters or nae trix., etc., petitioner, v. Charles W. Ander- 


f }son, individually, etc. Argued by Mr. Ewing 
signed to prevent the waste of natural Everett for the petitioner,* and case sub- 


mitted by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, 
Mr. Assistant Attorney General Youngquist, 
Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. Norman D. Kel- 
ler, Mr. John M. Hudson, and Mr. Edwin 
N. Griswold for the respondent. 

No. 565. Wright & Taylor, Ince., peti- 
tioner, v. Robert H. Lucas, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, etc. Argued by Mr. Donal 
V. Hunter for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Assistant Attorney General Youngquist fo 
the respondent. 

No. 519. American Glue Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Change of the corporate name of the Amer- 
ican Glue Company to Eastern Equities Cor- 
poration suggested by Mr. Robert E. Good- 
win per stipulation of counsel. 


pose of extracting the gas therefrom, | 
after reference to and a discussion of | 
the Ohio Oil Company case just men-| 
tioned, it is said: 

“The mineral waters and carbonic acid | 
gas exist in a corhmingled state in the 


They are r 


this demand, some surface owners, hav- |! 
ing wells boréd or drilled into the rock, 
engage in extensive pumping operations 
for the purpose of collecting the gas and| No. 510. Eastern Equities Corporation, 
vending it as a separate commodity. | petitioner, v. The United States of America. 

“Usually where this is done an undue|Argument commenced by Mr.. Robert E. 
Goodwin for the petitioner, and continued 
by Mr. Assistant Attorney Genéral Young- 
quist for the respondent. 

Adjourned until Dec. 11 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 519, 416, 


is collected is permitted to run to waste. 508, 97, 400, 412, 39, 40 and 46. 


Thus these pumping operations generally | —~~~~-~~~___________— 
result in an unreasonable and wasteful; put down wells on his own land and al- 
depletion of the common supply and in a/Jow the gas to escape from the well. 
corresponding injury to others equally |* * * The Legislature may protect from 
entitled to resort to it. waste the natural resources of the State, 


Two Bases Given for which are the common heritage of all. 
The right of the owner of property to 

Regulatory Power 4 | do with it as he pleases is subject to the 
“It is to correct this evil that the stat- | limitations that he must have due segard 
ute was adopted, and the remedy which |for the rights of others. To allow the 
it applies is an enforced discontinuance | storehouse of nature to be exhausted by 
of the excéssive and wasteful features ‘the waste of the gas would be to deprive 
of the pumping. It does not take from /the State and its citizens of the many 
any surface owner the right to tap the | advantages incident to its use. That the 





operates his well most diligently obtains | underlying rock and to draw from the) Legislature may prevent this is well 


the greatest benefit, and this epee 
is increased in proportion as his neigh- 
bor similarly situated neglects his oppor- 
tunity.” (Italics ours.) ‘ 

It isthe coexistence of these rights 
which authorizes the State to make use 
of its legislative power. When the rights 
of one impinge-upon the rights of oth- 

s the State may .interpose for the 
purpose of adjusting and pegs ing the 
enjoyment of}those rights. This is, in a 


\large part at least, the foundation of all 


the authorities which support the power 
of the State to regulate the production 
of oil and gas. 
Cases Upholding State 
Authority Referred To 

In Ohio Oil Co. v. Indiana, 177 U. S. 


190, 44 L. Ed, 729, it is said: 
“No one owner of the surface of the 


jearth, within the area beneath which the ithe supply of 


gas and oil move can exercise his right 
to extract from the common reservoir, in 
which the supply is held, without to an 
extent, diminishing the source of supply 


| 


‘common TT 


ly, but, consistently with | settled.” (Citing cases.) 
the continued existence of that right, so Positi Vari S 
regulates its exercise as reasonably to | osition of artous States 


é coul : Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
prived of this right which belongs to tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 

I e ids, Mr. - Justice 
But there is a coequal right ™| Brandeis, .Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
them all to take from a common source | Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. 


| or regulate the production of oil or gas 
jon the theory of the public’s interest in 
jtheir natural resources. Whether this 
latter may be done we think is unneces- 
sary tod a decision of the present applica- 
tion. 

But as indicating that there is grave 
doubt .concerning this power we here 
make reference to the case of West v. 
Kansas Natural Gas Co., 221 U. S. 229, 
55 L. Ed. 716. The State of Oklahoma 
attempted to prohibit the construction of 
pipe lines for natural gas or the trans- 
portation of the same except by domestic 
cogporations, the charters of which were 
to provide that it should only be trans- 
ported between points in the State and 
not outside. 

The court in declaring the statute void 
|said with reference to the power of the 
State to “preserve the common property” 
as distinguished from the right of the 
State to prevent waste: “The extent of 
power which the second question implies 
a State possesses challenges serious in- 
quiry. The natural resources of a State 
jmay be other than natural gas; for ex- 
ample, may be timber and coal and iron 
and other metals; but it is contended 
that the right of conservation extends to 
these, and the broad statement of the 
first question” (the right of the State to | 
|preserve its resources) “is qualified in 
the argument by the properties of nat- 
ural gas and the limitation of its supply. 

“This, it is contended, gives a range 
to the police power of the State which 
otherwise it would not possess. And 
such power, as we understand the fur- 
ther contention to be, may determine not 
only the conservation of the resources of 
the State but as to what class of persons 
|may use them, as dependent upon their 
transportation in State, rather than in 
interstate commerce. * * * The statute 
of Indiana” (considered in Ohio Oil Co. 
v. Indiana, supra) “was directed against 
waste of the gas, and was sustained be- 





*| cause it protected the use of all the sur- 


face owners against the waste of any. 
The statute was one of true conservation 
securing the rights of property, not im- 
pairing them. 
“Its purpose’ was to secure to the com- 
mon owners of the gas a proportionate 
;acquisition of it—a reduction to posses- 
} sion and property—not to take away any 
right of use or disposition after it had 
thus become property. It was sustained 
because such was its purpose; dnd we 
said that the surface owners of the soil, 
owners of the gas as well, could not be 
deprived of the right to reduce it to pos- 
session without the taking of private 
property. 
Commercial Aspect 
Of Conservation Policy 


“It surely cannot need argument to 
|show that if they could not be deprived 
|of the right to reduce the gas to posses- 
|sion, they could not be deprived of any 
right which attached to it when in pos- 
session. The Oklahoma statute far 
|t--p-eonds the Indiana statute. It does 
what this court took pains to show that 
ithe indiana statute did not do. 

| “It does not protéct the rights of all 
surface owners against the abuses of 
any. It does not alone regulate the right 





Statemaitrs ONLY Aus Peesenred Herein, 
CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 
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California Law Enacted'to Conserve Petroleum and Gas Resources 


Statute Found Not to Be Intended 


Primarily to Restrict Production 


Provision Made Only for Maintaining Proper 
Proportion Between Gas and Oil Taken 
From Same Field 


gular situation might result, Pennsyl- 


vania might keep its coal, the Northwest 
its timber, the mining States their min- 
erals. And why mby not the products of 
the field be brought within the principle? 
Thus enlarged, or without that enlarge- 
ment, its influence on interstate com- 
merce neéd not be- pointed out. To what 
consequences such power tend? If 
one Sta 
bargo may be retaliated by embargo, and 
commerce will be halted at State lines. 
And yet we have said that ‘in matters 
of foreign and interstate commerce there 


are no State lines.’ 
“In-such commerce, instead of the 


States, a new power appears and a new 
welfare—a welfare which transcends 
that of any State. But rather-let us say 
it is constituted of the welfare of all of 
the States, and that of each State is 
made the greater by a division of its re- 
sources, natural and created, with every 
other State, and those of every other 
State with it. This was the purpose, as 
it) is the result, of the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution of the 
United States. If there is to be a turn- 
ing backward, it must be done by the au- 
thority of another instrumentality than 
a court.” (Italics ours.) 

It is argued, however, that the statute 
involved herein does not proceed upon 
the theory of correlative rights, but only 
upon the policy of conserving or preserv- 
ing the common supply. We can not as- 
sent to this statement or construction of 
the enactment. It is true that section 8b 
of the act declares the “unreasonable 


waste of natural gas * * * to be op-| 


posed to the public interest” and “to be 
unlawful,” but it is also apparent from 
a reading of the entire act that unrea- 


sonable waste of gas is considered to be : 


the production of an undue proportion of 
gas to the amount of oil, in the particu- 
lar field involved, by one surface owner 
as against others, in those instances 
where the gas is not conveniently neces- 
sary for the “generation of light, heat, 
power or other industrial purpose.” 
That this is the intent and purpose of 
the law is made manifest from the fol- 
lowing quotation from section 8d: 


If it shall appear that gas is being pro-' 


duced from any oil well or wells in quanti- 


ties exceeding a reasonable proportion to the | 


amount of oil produced from the samé@ well 
or wells, even though it is shown that such 


*exeess gas is being used in the generation 


of light, heat, power or other industrial pur- 
pose and that there is sufficient other gas 
available for such uses from other wells in 


haste, all States have it; em-; 


of the reduction to possession of the gas, 
but, when the right is exercised, when 
the gas becomes property, takes from it 
the attributes of property—the right to 
dispose of it; indeed, selects its market, 
to reserve it for future purchasers and 
use within the State, on the ground that 
thé welfare of the State will thereby be 
subserved. The results of the conten- 
ion repel its acceptance. Gas, when re- 
Giced to possession, is a commodity; it 


conserve the interests of all who possess Qy Controversy Shown 

it. That the State, consistently with due | 

process of law, may do this, is a necess| In Oklahoma the statute not only pre- | 
|sary conclusion from the decision in the | vented the escape of gas into the air, 
‘ease cited. But were the question an| ‘the intentional drowning with water of 


i ' : + 3 e | @ gas stratum,” the “underground waste” 
ia mee Gall eelve it 99 of gas, but also the “*wasteful utilization 
We ought to pause long enough to di- \“ such gas. 4 
rect attention to this last sentence on| The Supreme Court of that State in 
laccount of its bearing upon the argu- | the ease of Quinton Relief Oil & Gas Co. 
ment presented here that the rule estab- | V- Corporation Commission, 224 Pac. 156, | 
\lished by Ohio Oil Co, v. Indiana, supra, | after referring to Walls v. Midland Car- | 
i has become obsolete. |bon Co., 254 U. S. 300, 65 L. Ed. 276, 
In Commonwealth v. Trent, 117 Ky. | Where a somewhat similar statute of | 
\34, 4 Am. & Eng. Ann. Cas. 209, the | Wyoming was under scrutiny, said: “A 
court places the source of the regulatory | careful examination of the authorities | 
ower upon both grounds in the follow- show that there is almost unanimity in 
‘ing language: “It is well known that | holding that the burning of natural gas 
; gas is limited, and may | for carbon purposes in high pressure | 
The act is intended to| fields, having sufficient rock pressure to 
Under | force gas through a pipe line to domestic 
consumers, and where the same may be 


when reduced to possession, is his indi- 
vidual property, subject to sale by him, 
and may be subject to intrastate com- 
merce and interstate commerce. 


“The statute of Oklahoma recognizes it 
to be a subject of intrastate commerce, 
but «seeks to prohibit it from being the 
subject of interstate commerce, and this 
is the purpose of its conservation. In 
other words, the purpose of its conser- 
vation is in a sense commercial—the 
business welfare of the State, as coal 


|be exhausted. 
| protect the supply from waste. 
ithe act, it is conceded, a person to ex-| 


| - ‘ his neighbor, cannot | used for such purpose, constitutes a 
yaeust the supply WE Sis selene wasteful utilization thereof. Natural 


belongs to the owner of the land; and, | 
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gas has twice she heating units as (sic) 
| artificial gas, and taking into considera- 
|tion the convenience of natural gas, it 
|is intrinsically worth more than artifi- 
cial gas; its market value being from 


might be, or timber. Both of those prod- 
ucts may be limited in amount, and the 
same consideration of the public welfare, 
which would confine gas to the use of 
the inhabitants of a State would confine 


the same or other fields in which the gas 
produced is not in excess of the amount 
which bears a reasonable proportion to the 
amount of oil produced from such other wells 
and that there are adequate gas-pipe-line 
connections between such other wells and the 
place of utilization of such gas the State oil 
and gas supervisor shall hold that such ex- 
cess production of gas is unremsanable waste 
thereof if such holding will not cause an un- 
reasonable waste of gas in any other field. 
(Italies ours.) 


upon the theory that in every oil field 
there is what we may term (at least for 
illustrative purposes) a normal propor- 
tion of gas to oil; that when an unrea- 
sonable disproportion of gas to oil exists 
in a given well there is a corresponding 
loss of recoverable oil by other owners 
who would otherwise employ the lifting 
power of: the excessive gas to good pur- 
pose; and that this disproportionate pro- 
duction of gas should not be permitted 


unless the gas as a separate thing be | 


conveniently necessary for domestic or 
industrial purposes. 


We have not overlooked the fact that 


the act makes the blowing or release of | 
gas into the air prima facie proof of un- | 


The legislation was evidently adopted , 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Constitutional law—Departments of government—Delegation of legislative func- 
tion to judiciary—Statute prohibiting waste of natural gas— 

A California statute making unreasonable waste of natural gas unlawful and 
providing for proceedings to enjoin such waste is not void as a delegation of 
legislative power to the courts because of the failure of the statute to define a 
standard of conduct, making the question of whether there has been unreasonable 
waste a matter for the determination of the court.—Bandini Petroleum Co. et al. 
v. Superior Court, ete., et al. (Calif. Ct. Appl.)--V U. S. Daily, 3102, Dec. 11, 
1930, 


although their properties and interests may, 


be separately owned and their unreasonable | 


waste separate and distinct, 
parties to said action. 

In such suits no restraining order shal) 
be issued ex parte, but otherwise the pro- 
cednre shall be governed by the provisions 
of chapter three, title seven, part two of the 
Code of Civil Procedure of the State of Cali- 
fornia (a chapter relating to injunctions) 
and no temporary or permanent injunction 
issued in such proceedings shall be refused 
or dissolved or stayed pending appeal upon 
the giving of any bond or undertaking, or 
otherwise. 


Petitioners’ Arguments 


Divided Into Groups 


The arguments of the petitioners may 
be grouped into the following proposi- 
tions: First: The act deprives petition- 
ers of property without just compensa- 
tion and withovt due process of law. 
Second: The statute is void for uncer- 
tainty and for failure of the Legislature 
to define a standard of conduct. Third: 
The enactment permits the use of gas for 
lifting purposes in a reasonable propor- 
tion to the amount of oil produced and 
that the uncontroverted evidence shows 
no other or greater use and for that rea- 
son the court~ was without jurisdiction 
to grant the temporary injunction. 

Turning then to the first contention, 
it is asserted that the act is violative of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution and sections 12 and 14 
of Article I of the State Constitution. 
To put the argument most favorably for 
the petitioners it is asserted that they 
have the same vested right to make use 
of the gas under their property for the 
purpose of lifting the oil thereunder that 
a riparian owner has to make use of the 


may be made 
, 


underflow of a stream passing through, 


his property to lift the waters to levels 
of entry upon his land, 
insiste 
importance to examine the nature of pe- 
titioners’ rights. 

While this is true in a degree, yet we 
do not attach the same weight as do peti- 
tioners to the pure legal question whether 


the owner of the surface is the owner of | 


the gas in place under his soil subject to 
the right of an adjoining owner to ap- 
propriate to himself the title thereof by 
capture and possession, or whether the 
owner of the surface is vested only with 


It is therefore | 
by counsel that it is of prime! 


Oil and gas—Natural gas—Rights of surface owner—Reduetion to possession— 

The owner of land has the exclusive right to bore through the surface for gas 
and oil, but, because of the self-propelling and migratory character of natural 
gas, the surface owner does not acquire an absolute and gnqualified title thereto 
until he has reduced it to possession.—Bandini Petroleuw o. et al. v. Superior 
Court, ete., et al. (Calif. Ct. Appl.)—V U. S. Daily, 3102, Dec. 11, 1930. 


Oil and gas—Natural gas—Statute prohibiting waste—Constitutionality—Due 
process of law—Taking of property without compensation— 

A California statute which was enacted “to protect the natural resources of 
petroleum and gas from waste and destruction” and which declares the “unrea- 
sonable waste of natural gas * * * to be opposed to the public interest” and 
to be “unlawful” and provides for proceedings to enjoin such waste, in which 
“the blowing, release or escape of natural gas into the air shall be prima facie 
evidence of unreasonable waste,” does not deprive surface owners, or their 
lessees, of property without due process of law, or take their property without 
compensation, in violation of the Federal and State constitutions, on the theory 
that the title to the gas under the surface is in the surface owners and the State 
has no power to regulate their use of the gas for the purpose of lifting the oil 
from below the surface, since the surface owner does not acquire an absolute 
title to the gas until reduced to possession, and since the State, in view of the 
migratory character of the gas under the surface and the common interest of 
surface owners in the gas in a field, may prohibit one owner from unreasonably 
wasting the gas in a field for the protection of adjoining owners and the preser- 
vation of the common property. aaa Petroleum Co. et al. v. Superior Court, 
etc., et al. (Calif. Ct. Appl.)—V U. S. Daily, 3102, Dec. 11, 1980, 


Oil and gas—Natural gas—Statute prohibiting waste—Power of State to restrict 
production—Construction of statutes— 

A California statute which was enacted “to protect the natural resources of 
petroleum and gas from waste and destruction” and which prohibits the “unrea- 


sonable waste of natural gas” is not void on the theory that the State has no ' 


power to restrict the production of oil, singe the statute, in providing for pro- 
ceedings to enjoin such waste, does not authorize the restriction of the production 
of oil but merely provides for ‘an injunction against the production of gas when 
in excess of the reasonable proportion to the oil for the particular field involved 
when not conveniently necessary for other than lifting purposes.—Bandini Petro. 


leum Co. et al. v. Superior Court, ete., et al. (Calif. Ct. . j~ 
3102, Dec. 11, 1990. 5 AP )—¥ U, 8'Romy, 


Oil and gas—Natural gas—Statute prohibiting waste—Re 
portion of gas production measured by oil from one well— 

The reasonableness of the proportion of natural gas used for lifting oil from 
below the surface under a California statute prohibiting unreasonable waste is 
not to be determined by the oil produced from one specific well, since one well 
might drain the field of its supply of gas, leaving the oil therein unrecoverable 
to the great and irreparable injury of the other surface owners, and since the 
purpose of_the statutes is to protect the common supply from disproportionate 
use by one owner.— Bandini Petroleusn Co. et al. v. Superior Court, ete., et al 
(Calif. Ct. Appl.)—V U. S. Daily, 3102, Dec. 11, 1930. ae : 


asonableness of pro- 


Oil and gas—Natural gas—Statute prohibiting waste—Certainty—Absence of 


standard of conduct— 


A California statute making “unreasonable waste of natural fe 
i“ : 1 gas” unlawful 
is not void for uncertainty becauge of the failure to define a standard of con- 
duct.--Bandini Petroleum Co, #4. v. Superior Court, ete., et al. (Calif. Ct. 


| Appl.)—V U. S. Daily, 3102, Dec, 11, 1930. 


$2.00 to $3.00 per thousand cubic feet. 
The amount of carbon black produced 
| from 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas has 
|a market value of about 10 cents. It 
| therefore is obvious that the State, in the | 
| proper exercise of its police power and 
|in conservation of so valuable a natural 
;resource as natural gas, may prohibit | 
|the wasteful utilization of the same in 
the interest of the public welfare.” 

In State v. Carson Carbon Co., 162 La. 
781, 111 So. 162, the Supreme Court of | 
Louisiana sustained an enactment by | 
which the owners of gas wells were pro- | 
hibited from taking and using for the} 
| manufacture of carbon black more than | 
| 20 per cent of the potential capacity of | 
}@ gas well, 

In Oxford Oil Co. v. Atlantic Oil &| 
Producing Companv, 22 Fed. (2d) 597, 
|the court says: “The right of a State to 
}so regulate the drilling of wells for oil 
|and gas as to conserve the rights of ad- | 
| joining owners is too well settled to ad- | 
| mit of serious controversy. (Ohio Oil Co. | 
|v. Indiana, 177 U. S. 190, 20 S. Ct. 576, 
44 L, Ed. 720; Lindsley v. Natural Car- | 
bonic, Gas Co., 220 U. S. 61, 31 S. Ct. | 
337, 55 L. Ed. 369, Ann Cas. 1912C, 160.) ' 
It was within the power of the Legisla- 
ture to lay down a general rule for the 
protection of the mineral rights of the | 
owners of adjoining lands, and to leave | 
the details of enforcing that rule to an| 
|administrative agency or board. (Ply-| 
|mouth Coal Co. v, Pennsylvania, 232 U. 
8. 531, 34 S. Ct. 359, 58 L. Ed. 713.)” | 

Bv a divided court in the case of | 
| Walls v, Midland Carbon Co., 254 U, 8. 
200, 65.L. Ed. 276, a statute of Wyoming 
declaring the use of natural gas from a} 
well within 10 miles of an incorporated | 
‘city “without the heat therein contained 
| being fully and actually applied and util- 
|ized for either manufacturing or domes- 
|tie purposes” to be a “wasteful and ex- 
travagant use” and unlawful, was held | 
valid and constitutional. The court re- 
| asserted the doctrine that ‘a State may 
'consider the relation of rights, and ac- 
| commodate their coexistence, and, in the 
interest of the community, limit one that 
| others may be enjoyed.” | 


| Decision on Restriction 
\Of Production 


It also says: “The determining con- 
| sideration is the power of the State over, 
and its regulation of, a property in 
‘which others besides the companies may 
|have rights and in which the State has 
;an interest to adjust and preserve, nat- 
|ural gas being one of the resources of 
the State, And in this consideration it 
is more important to consider not for 
what a particular owner uses the gas, 
but the propertion of his.use to that 
of others, or, it may be, the prevention 
|of use by others; * * *” 
| It is apparent from the quotations 





them to the inhabitants of the State. reasonable waste. It isto be observed, 
“If the States have such power, a sin-| however, that such waste’ is not abso- 


2 ot one opines vere 9x pene: ee Se 9 Ae 
: CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Bankruptcy—Assignment of estate—Preferences—Mutual debts—Application 
of bank balance to bankrupt’s debt to bank— 

A bank had the right to apply a bankrupt’s deposit balance on the bankrypt’s 
notes to the bank, since the Tenadit balance was dere’ a debt of the bank to the 
bankrupt which could be set off against the bankrupt’s debt to the bank under 
provisions of the Bankruptcy Act for the set off of one debt against another in 
case of mutual debts. ’ 

Citizens National Bank of Gastonia v.*Lineberger, Trustee, etc.; C. C. A. 4, 
No. 3017, Nov. 17, 1930. 


Bankruptcey—Assignment of estate—Preferences—Bank deposits—Set-off against 
bankrupt’s debt to bank— 

Bank deposits made by an insolvent corporation in the regular course of 
business, received by the bank without knowledge of the insolvency, were not 
unlawful preferences within the meaning, of the Bankruptcy Act, and the bank 
had a right to credit the deposits on the corporation’s note, either by charging 
off the deposit and crediting it on the note, or by accepting and crediting a 
check drawn against the deposit, although prior to the set-off it had acquired 
knowledge of the corporation’s insolvency, 

Citizens National Bank of Gastonia v. Lineberger, Trustee, etc.; C. C. A. 4, 
No. 3017, Nov. 17, 1930. 


Constitutional law—Due process—Regulation of wholesale junk dealers— 
Provisions of ordinance as to keeping and exhibition of register— 

A city ordinance regulating pawnbrokers and junk dealers and requiring such 
dealers to obtain licenses and execute bonds, and to keep, and on request exhibit 
to the marshal or the mayor, registers describing in detail each article acquired 
by purchase or received on deposit or as a pledge, is not in violation of the 
rights of a wholesale junk dealer under the due process clause of the Federal 
and State constitutions, on the theory that it is impossible for him to comply 
with the anne as to the keeping of a register, since such provisions, if 
unreasonable as to a wholesale dealer, can be @liminated and held inapplicable 
to wholesale dealers without affecting the validity of tke other provisions of the 
ordinance or the application of such other provisions to wholesale dealers. 

City of Rochester v, Bemel; Minn. Sup, Ct., No. 28076, Dec, 5, 1930. 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act--Right to compensa- 
tion—Temporary absence of wife—“Living together”— . 

The temporary absence of a wife from her husband while she was working, 
with the husband’s consent, in another city in order to help pay for the home 
they had purcesond, with no estrangement between them and no intention on 
the part of either to sever their marital relations, didjnot preclude the wife from 
recovering compensation for the death of the husband during such separation, 
under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’, Compensation Act, on the 
ground that they were not “living together” at the time of his death within the 
meaning of the act, since a physical dwelling together was not necessary. 

T. J. Moss Tie Co, et al. v. Tanner et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 5970, Nov. 12, 1930. 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act—Employments within 
act—Employe stenciling cross ties for identification from other ties in cargo— 


' The death of an employe of a cross-tie company who was engaged at the 

time of the accident in stenelling an identifying mark on each of a lot of cross- 
ties owned by the employer, which had been transported in a barge to the side 
| of a steamer on which they were to be loaded, in order that: the ties could be 
distinguished by the carrier and the consignee from other ties’ that might be 
included in the steamer’s cargo, was compensable under the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, since such services had a direct relation 
to navigation and commerce and were maritime in their nature. 





|that the legislative power of the State 
may be exercised for the purpose of ad- 
|justing coexisting rights. They also tend 
ito indicate that the State may restrict 


T. J. Moss Tie Co, et al. v. Tanner et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 5970, Nov. 12, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue’appeays under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Cont Perleions " 


a 


lutely »prohibited as it was in Ohio Oil 
Co. v. Indiana, supra, but is only made 
!a rule of evidence. But even if such 
were the results of the act the authori- 
ties from which we have quoted would 
dispose of the arguments of the peti- 
tioners. : 

We are, therefore, irresistibly led t 
conclude that the statute here Aavaived 
is not as stringent in its restrictions as 
those in other jurisdictions, and further 
that it does not deprive the petitioners of 
property without just compensation or 
due process of law but rather falls with- 
in the legislative authority of the State 
with the wisdom of which we cannot be 
concerned. 

We also find authority of a persuasive 
| character in our own State. In Ex parte 
| Elam, 6 Cal. App. 233, 91 Pac. 811, the 
court was considering a statute to pre- 
, vent the waste and flow of artesian wells 
and making it a misdemeanor to waste 
the flow thereof. On account of the per- 
tinency of thé discussion relative to a 
similar argument we deem it expedient 
to set forth in full the first question 
raised therein and the response of the 
court thereto, We quote as follows: 

“The first point made by petitioner— 
which is that the act is violative of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which provides 
that no State shall ‘deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
| tion of the law,’ and of Article I, section 
| I of the Constitution of this State, which 

provides that ‘all men are by nature free 

and independent, and have certain in- 
alienable rights, among whcih are those 
of enjoying and defending life and lib- 
: erty, acquiring, possessing and protect- 
| ng property,’ and of section, 18, Article 
I, which provides that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law’—seems to 
have been met and demonstrated to be 
juntenable by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States in the case of Ohio Oil Co. 
v. State of Indiana, 177 U. S. 190, 20 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 576. 


Property Rights in 
Underground Substances 


“By that case it is established that 
water, oil, gas, and all fugitive sub- 
stances held in their natural subterra- 
nean reservoirs are exceptions to the 
general rule establishing absolute own- 
ership in the proprietor of the surface of 
all that lies underneath; that these min- 
erals being migratory in their nature, 
having no fixed situs, are a part of the 
soil only so long as they are on or in it, 
but after they escape and go to other 
jlands the title of the former owner is 
gone; that it follows, therefore, that no 
one owner of the surface of the earth 
within the area beneath which these nfin- 
erals move can exercise his right to ex- 
tract from the common reservoir in 
which the supply is held without dimin- 
ishing the source of supply as to which 
all other owners of the surface must ex- 
ercise their rights; that in consequence 
of the nature of the deposits, of their 
transmissibility, of their interdepend- 
ence, of the rights of ‘all and of the pub- 
lic at large, the State could lawfully ex- 
ercise the power to regulate the right of 
the surface owners among themselves to 
| Seek to obtain possession, and to prevent 
;the waste of the products in which all 
the surface owners within the area 
wherein they were deposited, as well as 
the public, had an interest. 

“No divesting of private property 
under such a condition can be conceived, 
because the public are the owners, and 
the enacting by the State of a law as to 
the public ownership is but the discharge 
of the governmental trust resting in the 
State as to property of that character.’ 
This water, the ownership of which, un- 
til actual possession is acquired, being 
in the public, or at least that portion of 
the public who may own the surface of 
the soil within the artesian belt, is sub- 
ject to a reasonable use only by those in- 
terested therein. This reasonable use is 
determined in Katz v. Wal inshaw, 141 
Cal. 134, 99 Am. St. Rep. 35, 70 Pac. 
663, 74 Pac. 766, to be the use of such 
amount of the subterranean water ‘as 
|may be necessary for some useful pur- 
pose in connection with the land from 
which it is taken.’ 

“The conditions existing in this State 
with reference to thé necessity-for the 
conservation of irrigating waters are 
most clearly set -out in the case last 
cited, and the reagons for the rule re- 
| stricting the use clearly shown. When- 
ever a land owner exceeds this reaso: 
able use he is appropriating to himself > 
| that which belongs to others who are 
entitled to a likewse, and to that extent 
is obstructing the free use of property 
so as to interfere with its comfortable 
enjoyment, and which, by sections 3479 
and 3480, Civil Code, is declared to be a 
public nuisance. 


| Public Not to Be 
Injured By Use 


“Whatever right one has, even in his 
|own, is subject to that established prin- 
;ciple that his use shall not be injurious 
to the rights of others, or of the general 
public. This act, therefore, relates to 
waters, the right to the use of which is 
common to a large portion of the commu- 
nity, and affects the general public right. 
Legislation in relation thereto affects the 
; public welfare, and the right to legislate 
in regard to its use and conservation is 
referable to the police power of the 
State, which is declared in Ex parte 
Whitwell, 98 Cal, 78, 35 Am. St. Rep. 
152, 32 Pac. 870, to be ‘the power to 
make laws to secure the comfort, conven- 
|ience, peace and health of the com- 
munity.’ ‘The police power, deriving its 
existence from the rule that the safety of 
|the people is the supreme law, justifies 
legislation upon matters pertaining to 
the public welfare, the-public health, or 
the public morals.’ (Ex parte, Drexel, 
147 Cal. 766, 82 Pac. 429.) 

“It is settled law that all property is 
held subject to the exercise of. police 
power, and that provisions of the Con- 
stitution declaring that property shall 
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[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.) 
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The journals of the United States 
Court of Claims and of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals will be found today on/|\h 
page 12. 
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§ Hearings on Tax 
Litigation Begun 
- InSupreme Court 


Disposition of Group of 
Cases Involving Limita- 
tions on Collections Un- 


der 1928 Act Pending 


Consideration of 14 cases involving 

the validity and effect of the provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1928 governing! 
the collection of internal revenue taxes | 
stayed by claims in abatement and the 
expiration of the period of limitations 
was begun by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Dec. 9. 
- The provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1928 involved in all the cases are sec- 
tions 607 and 611. Section 607 provides 
that “any tax (or any interest, penalty, 
additional amount, or addition to such 
tax) assessed or paid (whether before or 
after the enactment of this act) after 
the expiration of the period of limita- 
tion properly applicable thereto shall be 
considered an overpayment and shall be 
credited or refunded to the taxpayer. if 
claim therefor is filed. within the period 
of limitation for filing such claim. 

Section 611 provides: “If any internal 
revenue tax (or any interest, penalty, 
additional amount, or addition to such 
tax) was, within the period of limitation 
properly applicable thereto, assessed 
prior to June 2, 1924, and if a claim in 
abatement was filed, with or without 
bond, and if collection of any part thereof 
was stayed, then the payment of such 
part (made before or within one year 
after the enactment of this act) shall 
not be considered as an overpayment 
under the provisions of section 607, relat- 
ing to payments made after the expira- 
tion of the period of limitation on assess- 
ment and collection.” ' 

Sections Said Not To Apply — 

In the first case of the series, Graham 
et al. v. Goodcell, No. 36, it was ex- 
plained in the briefs that, after the 
statute of limitations had run against 
the Government’s right to collect an in-| 
come and profits tax from the partner- 
ship of R. E. Graham and E. £. Fos- 
ter, the collector served a notice and 
demand on them to pay additional taxes 
together with interest and threatened 
to enforce and compel payment by dis- 
traint. he partnership, being unable 
to procure an injunction against the col- 
lector, paid the tax under duress and 
protest. . 

John E. Hughes, counsel for the part- 
nership, admitting that his case did not 
question the validity of the sections 
themselves, declared that they were in- | 
applicable to the case under considera- 
tion. 

By their terms, he said, sections 611 
and 607 do not apply retroactively to 
eases in which refund claims were filed 
before their enactment., Section 611 
merely provides that in cases within it 
a@ payment made before or within one 
year after its enactment “shall be con- 
sidered an overpayment” under the pro- 
visions of section 607. 

Section 607, it was contended, refers 
to payments made before or after its 
enactment, but in providing how those 
payments are to be considered and on 
what Kind of refund claims such con- 
sideration is to be afforded them its 
language is purely prospective. In these 
sections there is no equivocal, inflexible | 
and imperative provision for retroactive 
effect. In addition, Congress in the en- 
actment of the act, where it meant a 
particular provision to be retroactive,' 
specifically signified that intention in 
express words. 

Government’s Contentions 


Mr. Hughes also urged that section | 
611 was intended to refer only to vol- 
untary payments and not to money ille- 

ally exacted by duress, There is no 
oo he said, in section 611 for dis- 
tinguishing payments made before, from 
payments made within one year after its; 
eractment. A so-called payment ex-| 
acted by duress is void and is no pay- 
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Federal ‘Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can 


Gain or loss—Sale of stock and rights—Presumption that shares sold are those 


first acquired— 


Evidence that a @ecedent had said he 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


intended to retain his original holdings 


in a certain corporation and to sell the stock purchased for return was not suffi- 

cient to rebut the presumption that the shares sold Were those first acquired; 

the Regulations making such a presumption when ‘the ri fails to keep 
8 


proper records as,to the identity of the shares which he sel 
necessary and) has thé teffect.of law.—Skinner et al., Executors, v. Eaton. 


is reasonable and 
(C. 


C. A. 2)—YV U. S. Daily 3103, Dec. 11, 1930, 


i at a) 
No unpublished fuling or decision 


will be cited or relied upon by any officer 


or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 


of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal 


evenue. 


Tax Based:on Presumption T hat Shares 


First Acquired Were Those Sold Upheld 


Rule Applied Though, Deceased Taxpayer Said He Would 
_ Keep Original Stock and Sell Later Acquisitions 


The fact that a person said he was 
going to keep -his original shares ‘of 
stock in a corporation and sell those ac- 
quired later does not prevent the Com- 
missionér from assuming that the shares 
first acquired were those sold, the Circuit 
Court for the Second Circuit has held. 


The person who owned the shares had 


ij died and the identity of the shares sold 


determined the amount of tax, it was ex- 
plained. 

If the taxpayer fails to keep a proper 
record as to the identity of shares of 
stock which he sells, the shares sold dre 
presumed to be those first acquired, the 
opinion pointed out. 


Ropert K. SKINNER ET AL., EXECUTORS, 


v. 
Rospert O. EATON, COLLECTOR. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
No. 2978: 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Connecticut. 
Before MANTON, AuGUSTUS N. HAND and 
CHASE. + 
Opinion of. the Court 
Dec. 1, 1930 2 
MANTON, Circuit Judge.— William Cc. 
Skinner, in his: lifetime, paid taxes on 
returns filed in 1917, 1918 and 1919, 
and now his executors seek recovery for 


excess profits taxes due to errors made | 


in computing the gain realized upon 
the sale of shares of stock. The tax- 
payer was the owner of 2,230 shares 
of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co. on Mar. 
1, 1918, valued then at $178 per share. 

Between Mar. 1, 1913, and Apr. 2 
1917, he purchased 387 shares and sold 
1,477 shares. On Apr. 2, 1917, he ob- 


‘tained a stock dividend of 100 per cent 
and the par value was reduced from! 


$100 to $25 per share, the redistribution 


| being eight shares of new for one of 
In this redistribution no record was | 


old. 
kept of the certificates representing the 
particular shares of old, so that, after 
redistribution, it was impossible to iden- 
tify any new certificate as having been 
issued in exchange for any particular old 
certificate. 


In 1917, he sold 287 shares; 50 shares |. 
In his | 


in 1918 and 350 shares in 4919. 
tax return for 1917 he reported a gain 
derived from the sales made during the 
year on the basis of the sale of stock 
acquired prior to-Mar. 1, 1913; whereas 
for 1918 and 1919 he reported the sales 
made on the basis that the stock then 
sold had been acquired subsequently to 
Mar. 1, 1913. The Commissioner com- 
puted the gain upon the sales on the 


| basis that all shares had been acquired 
‘by the taxpayer prior to Mar. 1, 1913. 


Statutory Sections 


On Gains Cited 


At the trial, the 50 shares sold in 1918 
were identified as 50 shares purchased 
during that year and 100 shares pur- 
chased on Feb, 24, 1919, were sold Apr. 
2, 1919. An error, made by the Commis- 
sioner in each of these instances, was 
admitted and judgment entered for ap- 
pellants.~ 


In the case of property owned prior 





ment at all and when section 611 refer, 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


to Mar. 1, 1913, and sold thereafter, the 
selling price less the fair market value 
on Mar. 1, 1913, determines the gain. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 10 


Raymond Syndicate, Inc. Docket No. 
20180. , 
The petitioner held not to be enti- 
tled to special assessment for the 
years 1920 and 1921. 
International Building Co. 
25162, 40456, 45672. 
Capital expenditures. The cost of 
certain additions to the elevators be- 
longing to the petitioner held, upon 
the evidence, to be properly charge- 
able to capital investment, returna- 


ble through allowances for deprecia- 
Corporations subject to tax. 


Docket Nos: 


tion. The 
evidence shows the petitioner is spe- 
cifically subject to the tax on busi- 
ness corporations under section 230 
of the Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924 
and 1926. 

Reasonable allowances for sala- 
ries: Salaries incurred during the 
taxable years and the amounts of 
deductions thereof allowable because 
reasonable, determined upon the evi- 
dence. 

E. J. Lorie, Philip Goldenberg: Docket 
Nos. 27526, 27527. ; 

1. The constitutionality of section 
280, Revenue Act of 1926, will not be 
considered in a proceeding brought 
by one against Whows a liability as a 
transferee has been assessed. 

2. Where an assessment: for 1920 
was made before the passage of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 and the statu- 
tory period for collection expired 
after its pasage and before the en- 
actment of the Revenre Act of 1926, 
the provision of the 1924 Act ex- 
tending the period for collection to 
six years after assessment is inap- 

licable and the right to collection 

s not revived by the 1926 act. 

8. A transferee seeking ‘to prove 
freedom from liability, on the ground 
that the liability of his transferor is 
barred by limitation, must establish 
a prima facie case, which ordinarily 
“means proof of the filing of the stat- 
utory return and the expiration of 
the statutory period. , 

4, The evidence in this ease is too 
indefinite to support a finding that 
the veturn, upon the date of filing 
which the petitioner relies to start 
the statutory period, is substantially 
the return required b;’ the effective 
statute. 

Robert K. Wehner, John S. DeHaré Jr, 
Docket Nos, 31379, 34920. 3 
1. A corporation fixed the salaries 
of officers, who were substantial 
'¥ sfockholders, at specified percentages 


of net sales for the current year, and 
each month tentatively credited to 
their accounts amounts computed 
upon an estimated current figure of 
sales. » Amounts actually drawn and 
aid were charged to these accounts. 

y agreement amounts less than the 
full amounts of the fixed percentages 
coufd be withdrawn or paid period- 
ically, and the balances due were to 
be paid after the current net sales 
for the entire year had been ascer- 
tained. Held, the full amount of 
salaries was not subject to their de- 
mand so as to require the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of constructive 
receipt. 

2. Upon varying figures shown in 
corporate tax returns, corporate in- 
formation returns, corporate books, 
oral testimony and in respondent’s 
determination, the amount of sala- 
ries received by such officers is de- 
termined upon the salary. accounts 
appearing in the _ corporation’s 
ledger. ‘ 

Frank Shlauderman. Docket No, 32546. 

1. Henry Cappellini et al., 14 B. 
T. A. 1269, followed: 

2. Held, the petitioner is a trans- 
feree of assets of the Decatur Brew- 
ing Company, a dissolved cotpdra- 
tion, of a value in excess of the out- 
standing balance due upon an as- 
sessment of deficiencies In 1920 and 
1922 income and profits taxes of said 
corporation and is liable for the pay- 
ment of said balance. , 

A. L. Gump, formerly executor of the 
last will and testament of Benjamin 
H. Lichtenstein, deceased, Mabel Gump, 
Francis Davis (formerly' Frances 
Lichtenstein) ‘and »Miltow” Latham. 
Docket No. 345382. . 

The time. within which’an addi- 
tional assesment of estate tax made 
prior to June 2, 1924, may be col- 
lected is not extended by section 311 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 even 
though a deficiency notice on account 
thereof is mailed’ pursuant to the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

An additional assessment of estate 
tax on account of a return filed on 
Dee. 11, 1920, was made in August, 
1922, but not collected, a claim in 
abatement being filed A part of 
such additional ass~ :sment was ~aid 
in February, 1926, when the collec- 
tion thereof was barred. Held, thai 
the payment made ia February, 1926, 
constitutes an overpayment within 
the meaning of, section 607 of the 

Revenue Act of 1928. 


- 


(2(c) 1916 Revenue Act, 30 Stat. 758.) 
A return must be made by the taxpayer 
accordingly. (Sec. 8(b) 1916 Revenue 
Act, 39 Stat.~761; Sec. 3175 Rev. Stat. 
as amended by Sec. 16 of the Act of 
Sept. 18, 1916, 39 Stat. 756; Sec. 1317 
of the Act of Feb. 24, 1919, 40 Stat. 
1057.) Gain or profit on the gale of 
property acquired after Mar. 1, 1913, 
and later sold is measured by Sec. 
202(a) 1918 Revenue Act, 40 Stat. 
1060. 

The Commissioner is authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations 
for the enforcement of the provisions 
of the Act. (Sec. 1809, 40 Stat. 1060.) 
Under this authority the Commissioner 
promulgated art. 39, Regulations 465, 
as follows: 

Where shares of stock in a corporation 
are sold from lots purchased at different 
times and at different prices and the 
identity of the lots cannot be determined 





the stock sold shall be charged against the 
earliest purchases of such stock. The ex- 
cess of the amount realized on the sale 
; over the cost of the stock, or its fair mar- 
ket value as of Mar. 1, 1913, if purchased 
before that date, will be the profit to be 
accounted for as income. 


Taxpayer Required to 


Prove Invalidity of Tax 


The court below found as a fact that 
the shares sold were acquired prior to 
Mar. 1, 1918, and determined the cost as 
of that date. When a stockholder sells 
a number of shares of stock, the basis 
of determining his profit or loss is the 
selling price less the original cost if 
purchased after Mar. 1, 1913, and if 
before, the fair value on that date. 

If stock dividends have been declared, 
then the shares represent a smaller pro- 
portionate interest in the corporate prop- 
erty and it has been held that in cases 
of a stock dividend on stock purchased 
prior to Mar. 1, 1913, when a taxpayer 
thereafter sells the basis shall be de- 
termined by dividing the original stock 
alt the Mar. 1, 1918, value, by the total 
number of shares, old and new. (Eisner 
v. Macomber, 252 U. S. 189; Towne v. 
McElligott, 274 Fed. 960 [S. D. N. Y.]) 

The burden is on the taxpayer to prove 
the invalidity of the tax. (U.S. v. An- 
derson, 269 U. S. 422.) And it was 
incumbent upon this taxpayer in seek- 
ing a recovery to show what the stock 
had cost him or to show that the stock 
sold was acquired prior to Mar, 1, 1913, 
and its value on that date. The Revenue 
Act does not permit merging the cost 
| of stock acquired at various prices and 
over a period of years. Shares of stock 
are identifiable and, for income tax pur- 
poses, they are regarded as specific prop- 
erties. (deGanay v. Lederer, 250 U, S, 
376; Cummings v. Clark, 2 Fed. [2d] 
442 [C. C. A. 3]; Towne v. McElligott, 
supra.) 

In support of their claim, the appel- 
lants argue that the sales of 287 shares 
for 1917 were of stock purchased before 
Mar. 1, 1913, and 150 shares for 1919 
were stock purchased after Mar. 1, 1913, 
and rely upon the testimony of the as- 
sociates of the taxpayer who said that 
the decedent told them he intended to 
retain his original holdings in the cor- 
poration and that he intended to sell 
certain. stock purchased for return. 
These statements are alleged to have 
been made in 1914 and 1915. The dec- 
|larations of a taxpayer as to his inten- 
tion to sell the more recently purchased 
stock and to retain his original holdings, 
made orally, are insufficient to change 
the result. They indicate merely a pur- 
pose which he may not have adhered to. 
They in no way marked the particular 
shares.of stock here under consideration, 
the identity of which the trial judge has 
found to have been lost. 

Moreover, in addition to the finding 
below that there is no way to identify 
,any new shafes issued upon the redis- 
| tribution of the stock as having been 
j} exchanged for any particular shares, 
; paragraph 60, Regulations 38 and art. 
39, Regulations 45, apply the presump- 
tion that the property sold was the first 
acquired by the taxpayer. If art. 39, 
Regulations 45, is reasonable and neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the taxing statute, and is in 
aid of the administration of the act 
rather than in interpretation of it, it is 
| binding and has the effect of law. (United 
States v. Moreheard, 243 U. S. 607; Boske 
v. Conningore, 177 U. S. 459.) 


Judgment Justified 
By Court’s Finding 


It also appears that the succeeding 
Revenue Act of 1918 has enacted the pre- 
vious provisions for determining gain 
or logs upon the sale of property without 
substantial change of the earlier act. 
The interpretation and practice of the 
department, as indicated ey art. 39, Reg- 
ulation 45, was a practical construction 
of the provisions of the taxing statute. 
Congress apparently by reenacting with- 
out substantial change (No, 202 [a] of 
the 1918 Revenue Act), approved th 
presumption created by art. 39, Regu- 
lation 45, which prescribe that if the 
taxpayer fails to keep proper records as 
to the identity of the property sold, the 
property so sold will be presumed to be 








that first acquired. (Brewster v. Gage, 
280 U. S. 327; National Lead Co. v. 
United States, 252 U. S. 140; Edwards 
ee Ry. Co., 264 Fed. 610 [C. C. 

Such a regulation creating the pre- 
sumption as to the property sold where 
no evidence is offered as to identity of 
lots and dates of purchase, has been 
recognized as effective and controlling. 
(Howbert v, Penrose, 38 Fed. (2d) 577 
(C, .C, A. 10); United States v. Kemp, 
12 Fed. (2d) 7.) 

The finding below, supported by the 
presumption contained in Regulations 45, 
art, 39, justified the judgment below. 

In the judgment to be entered on our 
mandate to the district court, the over- 
payments of 1918 and 1919 will bear 
interest pursuant to section 615 of the 
1928 Revenue Act (45 Stat. 791). 

Judgment as thus modified, affirmed, 


Interest in Estate 
Ot Resident Held 


| Taxable by State 


Opinion States Equitable 
Right of Nonresident Is 
Subject to Oregon Inher- 
itance Levy 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Dec. 10. 

An equitable interest which the estate 
of a nonresident has in the estate of a 
resident may be subjected to the Oregon 
inheritance tax, the First Assistant At- 
torney General of Oregon, Willis S. | 
Moore, has ruled. 

The inquiry which was made by the 
State Treasurer is explained in the opin- 
ion as follows: 

“At your request I have examined a 
copy of the last will and testament of a 
resident of the State of Oregon who died 
in that State leaving an estate therein 
consisting of real property and tangible 
and intangible personal property. Said 
property was by the will conveyed and 
transferred to the executor, in trust, how- 
ever, ‘to sell and dispose of the same at 
public or private sale as he shall deem 
for the best interests of the estate, for 
cash, the proceeds thereof to constitute 
a portion of my estate, and to be distrib- 
uted as hereinafter provided.’ 


Provisions of Will 


“It is provided in said will that the 
estate be divided into a certain number 
of shares or parts of equal value, to be} 
disposed of in the manner provided in the 
will, whereby a certain number of shares 
were devised to relatives of said de- 
ceased residing in foreign States, some of 
said devises and bequests being absolute 
and others in trust, for purposes in said 
will set forth. 


“It further appears that the trustee 
died before having made disposition of 
the estate in the manner in said will 
and codicil thereto provided, and that 
subsequently another trustee was ap- 
pointed. 

“In the meantime a number of the 
beneficiaries of the trust died, and copies | 
of the wills of said decedents by which 
they disposed of their interests in the 
estate of said Oregon testator have also 
been examined by me. 

“Yéu request tc be advised whether 
the State of Oregon may lawfully col- 
lect an inheritance tax based upon the 
right of devisees and legatees under the 
wills of said deceased beneficiaries of the 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 


languages, offici 


al documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Sussman, Samuel. Adventure in Jewish 
living, prepared by . .. and Samuel S. 
Grossman; pub. under auspices of 
sociated talmud torahs, Philadelphia, 56 
p., illus. Phila., Universal ptg. co., 1930. 

30-28692 

Thompson, Robert E. Effectiveness of mod- 
ern spelling instruction. (Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia univ. Contributions to 
education, no. 436. Published also as 
thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ.) 81 p. 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia’ univ., 
1980. 30-28820 


Timm, John A, Laboratory exercises in 
general chemistry, by .. . and Orion E, 
Schupp, jr... . Ist'ed. (International 
chemical series, J. F. Norris . . .,consult- 
ing’ ed.) 188 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1930. 30-28835 

Tomlinson, Daniel W. The sky’s the limit. 
289 p., illus. Phila., Macrae Smith co., 
1930. 30-28817 

Webel, A. German-English technical and 
scientific dictionary. 887 p. Lond., G. 
Routledge & sons, 1930. 30-28818 

John H. Craftsmanship of 
books. 47 p. London, G. Allen, Unwin, 
1929. 30-28829 

Wiggam, Albert E. Marks of an educated 

339 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
eo., 1930. 30-28822 

Williams, Jesse F. Health and physical ed- 
ucation for public school administrators, 
by ... and Clifford Lee Brownell. 1 v., 
illus. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
univ., 1930. 30-28824 


Anthony, Irvin. Voyagers unafraid. 272 p. 
Phila., Macrae Smith co., 1930. 30-28995 
Aston, Sir George Grey. Secret service. 
348 p., illus. N. Y., Cosmopolitan book 
corp., 1930. 3830-28859 
Atkins, Gaius G. Procession of gods, 577 
p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-28854 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Mass.—7th Ann.'Rept. of Comn. on Adminis- 
tration and Finance, to Senate and House 
of Representatives, for yr. ended Nov. 
30, 1929. Comptroller’s Bur. Boston, 

1930. 

Me.—State Administrative Consolidation in 
Me. Rept. on Survey pf State Govt. Con- 
ducted for Gov. Gardiner, by Natl. Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, New York 
Gity, Oct. 21, 1930. Luther Gulick, Dir. 
Augusta, 1930. 

Minn.—State of Minn., Licensed Physicians 
and Surgeons, Osteopaths, Chiropractors, 
Midwives and Masseurs. Jan., 1930, 1st 
Ed. State Bd. of Medical Examiners. 
Paul, 1930. 

Conn.—Bonds wth are Legal Investments 
for Savings Banks of Conn. Certificate 
No. 34, May 1, 1930. Compiled by Bank 
Comr. Lester E. Shippee, Hartford, 1930. 

Minn.—Sanitary Code for Protection of Milk 
and Cream. Dept. of Health. Jan. 1930, 
St. Paul, 1930. 


St. 





Barbour, Clifford E. Sin and new psychol- 
ogy. 269 p. N. Y., Abingdon press, 1930. 
30-28853 
Barnett, Joseph H. Green entertainment 
book, by . . ., Mary Norton, J. A. Bax- 
ter, Laura R. Smith, Elizabeth Winters. 
198 p., illus. Chicago, A. Flanagan co., 
« 1930. 3830-28862 
Benjamin, Harold. Introduction to human 
problems. 472 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin ¢o., 1930. 30-28851 
Bolling, Cunliffe L. Retail salesmanship. 
270 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 
30-28953 
Bond, Ralph A. Beginner’s book of mod- 
ern backgammon. 94 p., illus. , Ye 
Sears pub. co., 1930. 30-28997 
Browne, George W. Regl legends of New 
England. 264 p., illus. Chicago, A. Whit- 
man & co., 1930. 30-28931 
Corney, Evie, Great deeds of great men, 
y ... and George W. Dorland. Rev. 
ed. 250 p., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath 
& co., 1980, 30-28857 
Edmonds, Randolph. 
171 p. Boston, Meador pub, co., 19380. 
30-28709 
Ellis, Roy, Civic history of Kansas City, 
Mo. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 
1930.) 243 p., illus. Springfield, Mo., 
Press of Elkins-Swyers co., 1930. 
30-28935 
Gaebelein, Arno C. Half a century, auto- 
biography of a servant. 261 p. N 
Publication off. “Our hope,” 1930. 
30-28850 
Nemesio. Porfirio Diaz. 
314 p. San Antonio, Tex., Casa editorial 
Lozano, 1930. 30-28984 
Ginter, Helen B. My brownie puzzle book. 
28 p., illus. Chicago, Thomas S. Rock- 
well co., 1930. 30-28998 
Gordon, Ernest B. When the brewer had 
the stranglehold. 276 p. N. Y., Alcohol 
information comm., 1930. 30-28945 
ae a": Exercises in human 
geogr y. + illus. i 
Mich. 1930. yp0-28098 


Garcia Naranjo, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrided under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States,Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Rules of Practice and Procedure in Admin- 
istration of Sections 332, 336, 387, and 338, 
Part II, Title III, Tariff Act of 1980, and 
Laws Relating to U. S. Tariff Comm., 
Sections 330 to 341, Part II, Title III, 
Tariff Act of 1930. U. S. Tariff Comm. 
Apply at Comm. 

Manual of Hospital Management for U. S. 
Marine Hospitals—Misc. Publication Nu. 
29, Public Health Service, U. S. Treasury 
Dept. Price, 65 cents. 31-26100 

Delaware—Unemployment Bull., 15th Cen- 
sus of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. 

S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

31-26099 
Series, 


Wisconsin—Population Bull., 1st 





Shades and shadows. , 


Pane 


Is Argued in- 
Supreme Court 


Right of Bay State to Levy 
On Trust Created Before 
Enactment of Taxing Stat- 
ute Contested 


The right of the Commonwealth of 
| Massachusetts to impose an inheritance 


tax in the case of a vested remainder 
created before the enactment cf the tax- 
ing statute, but coming into possession of 
the remaindermen after that time was 
argued before the Supreme Cour’ of the 
United States, Dec. 8, in the cases of 
Coolidge et al. v. Long, Commissioner, 
Nos. 33 and 34. 

Counsel for Harold J. Coolidge and 
others, Robert G. Dodge, contended that, 
since the grantors reserved no right to 
revoke or otherwise to affect the devolu- 
tion of the property, the establishment of 
the trust was the only occasion with re- 
spect to which an excise might be im- 
posed; the mere fact that some element 
of contingency affecting the rights of the 
other beneficiaries ceased after the stat- 
ute took effect did not enable the State 
to impose a tax so long as these rights 
could not be divested by any act done by 
the grantors or by anyone else after 
that date, he argued. 


In defense of the validity of tax, 
James S. Eastham, for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, declared that 
the statute imposes a legacy or succes- 
sion tax. It is not an excise tax as 
contended by the taxpayer, he declared, 
and is valid as a succession tax upon 
the exercise of the privilege of receiv- 
ing property passing upon the death of 
the grantor under a trust created before 
the enactment of the statute. 


Counsel explained to the court that 
in 1907 a husband and wife created a 
trust containing no power of revocation, 
the income from which was payable to 
themselves for life, and then to the sure 
vivor. Upon the death of the survivor, 
the principal was to be divided amon 
five sons. The survivor died in 1928 
after the enactment of the taxing 
statute, according to the filed briefs, 





15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Cene 
sus, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Pric 
5 cents. : 
aera of History of Agriculture in 
U. S.—Misc. Publication No. 84. U. S, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Price, 45 cents. 
Agr. 30-1270 
Suil Survey of Lee County, Ga.—Series 
1927, No. 4, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, and Ga. State 
College of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents. 
Agr. 30-1271 


STATIONS FROM YOUR 


PRESS A BUTTON—GET THE STATION YOU WANT 


ADJUST TONE TO SUIT YOUR OWN TASTE 


7 


CHOICE OF FOUR BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS > 


It is but natural to look to the world’s greatest radio organiza- 
tion for the newest features, the finest tone quality and the 
biggest values. 


Ever since broadcasting began, RCA has led the radio industry. 
It has created practically every great advance in radio. It was 
7 years ahead in developing the now famous Super-Heterodyne 


$112.50 
less Radiotrons 
Model 48—The lowest 
priced high qualit 
screen-grid radio in RC. 
Radiola history. 


principle! It was first to make this marvelous circuit available 
at a popular price. In four years it reduced the cost from $570 
to $142.50, for an infinitely finer, far more beautiful instrument, 


Only the world’s largest, most up-to-date radio factory ... only 


the world’s most brilliant radio engineers... only America’s 
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less Radiotrona 
Model 86—Super- 
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equipped for home 
recording, Enables 
you to e records 
of your own voice. 
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less Radiotrons 

Medel 62—A marvel- 
ous 9-circuit Super- 
Heterodyne, with tone 
color control. Exqui- 
sitely finished walnut 
veneer cabinet, Also 
available with remote 
contre! at nominal 
extra cost. Pusha 
button —get the sta- 
tion you want. 


leading furniture craftsmen ...could have given you so much 
for so little. 


You have no idea how much pleasure you can have this Christ- 
mas...and through the years to come... for a modest invest- 
ment in an RCA Radiola! 


See the New RCA Radiolas FIRST 


RADIOLA DIVISION 


Save time and money by going to your Radiola dealer today. 
No matter what type of radio you want... no matter what 


price you intend to pay... Radiola has the instrument for 
your home! 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC,, CAMDEN, N. J. 
Subsidiary of Radio Corporation of Americs 


OWN THE SET BACKED BY 12° 
THE GREATEST NAME IN RADIO . 


Less Rediotrens 
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“WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


- Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


“BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAG 
oath FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


This chart shows the daily average of building contracts in each week awarded in 37 states, as 
ycompiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. A\s thes2 figures are collected from small towns and 
ural districts as well as large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the entir 


BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Production of bituminous coal, which is used largely as a fuel for railroads, factories and similar 
operations, furnishes a measure of industrial activity. The figures shown in the chart represent 
the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
week and based on statistics collected by the Bereau of Mines. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 
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Index numbers shown in the chart were compiled by{the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-. 

merce from information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent 

the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a three-year 
average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929. 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
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n SO cca of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used largely 
in construction and in the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
The figures used in the chart. are made on the basis of statistics reported.in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
150 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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‘This chart shows wie daily average outgut of crude petroleum for «:ach week in the United States, 
the index being b»sed upon information compiled by the Anerican Petroleum Institute. 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
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Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 
owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. The index numbers are for semi-monthly 
reriods and are based -»n data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 

proportion: of the working population. 
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Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the .ate at which finished merchandise and 
raw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country. 


IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 


| The index shown in this chart is calculated from figures compiled by the lron Trade Review, a 
on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe. 


COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC 
JAN. tEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. $ 


the price of electrolytic copper is en indicator of raw material costs in electrical manuf turing, 
brass and bronze manulacture and othe: industries. The index is based on daily average prices ot 
the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journal 


Index Numbers Weekly ‘Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
cators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 

. calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 


index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Dec. 6 where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 eeeooo4ee 
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3 CATTLE RECEIPTS 
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Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects a measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index is based are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


* HOG RECEIPTS 
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Receipts of hogs are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meet 
‘packing and allied industries. Date collected by the Bureau of Agricultural “conomics covering 
receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for these indexes. 


WHEAT PRICE, No. 2 HARD WINTER 
SEP, OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 
collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. It repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the numberof cars sold. 


Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 

of the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve important 

distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing areas. 


COTTON RECEIPTS 
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The basis for this chart is “receipts into sight” of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricultural regions of the South. 
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COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. QCT. NOV. DEC. 
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this shows the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and a leading article of 
export. The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and represent an average of daily prices for the week. 


FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG, SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC 


Fluctuations in the everage wholesale price of 120 principal commodities are shown by this 
index*which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and appears in the weekly 
date reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100. 
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STOCK PRICES 
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‘This index is calculated on the basjs of data compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading 
wcuritie on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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1. & BOND PRICES 


The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 
‘chart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first amd 10 second grade railroads). 
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BROKERS’ LOANS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. “SEP, OCT. NOV.. DEC. 
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This itdex shows Auctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City bankes which 


are members of the Federal Reserve System.” It is based upom date compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


CALL MONEY RATES 
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Call money rates reflect the demand and supply of funds available for short term security loans. | 


The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates Auctuations 
in the rates charged For call money in the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 


This index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 
on loans of 4 duration of 90 days or more. 


This index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
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This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in the United States 
outside of New York City. New York City payments were omitted in order to exclude the , 
influence of stock market activities. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 
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The index reflects weekly fluctuations in the satio of deposits and notes to the totel reserves of the 

Federal Reserve Banks. The figure shown is not the actual ratio but is an index expressing the 

percentage which that ratio beers to the average for the years 1923-1925. This information is 
compiled and published by the Federal Reserve Board. 
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This chart shows fluctuations in the mumber of business failures in the United States, reported by 
R. G. Dun & Company. 





_Holding OUR HERITAGE 


EC AUSE eléctric power reduces the 
labor, costs of animal care, it is becoming 
a powerful agency for the conservation of our 
greatest natural resource—the soil. Animal hus- 
bandry has been long recognized as the kind of 
farming which uses soil values most effectively. 


Animals can convert grasses and legumes 
into food for man. Thereby we derive nour- 
ishment from crops which keep the soil from 
washing away. By converting-stalk and leaf into 
food as well adapted to human needs as the 
grain or seed of plants, animals enable us to 
realize more food values from crops. 


The present trend of American agriculture 
is toward the production of more animal 


products, vegetables and fruits. These types _ 


of culture are leading America away from farm 
practices which impoverished our soil when 
we boasted we were the world’s granary. 


American agriculture has become conspic- 
uously efficient in the production of milk and 
meat. About two-thirds of the increase of farm 
Output since the war is assignable to an increase 
in animal products. Much labor once devoted 


to raising field crops has been diverted to animal 


products. This is timely.The Department of 
Agriculture tells us that““farming today in the 
United States is too much like hydraulic min- 
ing. The growth of agricultural science points 
the finger of scorn at the one-crop farmer, the 


~ 


‘soil robber,’ the ‘fertility miner’ who grows 
constantly decreasing crops of the same variety 
and returns nothing to the soil.” 

How electric power, which is available 
about the barnyard for pumping water, grind- 
ing feed, filling silos, hoisting hay and scores 
of other tasks, fits into animal husbandry is 


shown by the great preponderance of man labor _ 


over horse and machine labor in pre-electric 
animal culture. 


On one group of 21 Minnesota farms, 83 
per cent of all the horse labor was used in the 
production of field crops, and only 33.8 per 
cent of the man labor, while in the care of live 
stock only 9.5 per cent of the horse labor was 
used, but 52.7 per cent of all the man labor 


used on those farms was devoted to the care 


of animals. - 


It is just that kind of farm labor in which 
electricity can be used either to substitute for 
man labor or to increase its productivity. For 
that reason electric power induces farmers to 
expand their production of animal products— 
the best method of preserving the fertility of 
the American soil. 


* * # * 


Provision of power supply to small communities and to rural 
America on a scale equivalent to the service available in the 
great metropolitan centers is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric com- 
panies furnishing service to more than four thousand communi- 
ties and to more than fifty thousand farms in thirty states. 


The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, “HARVESTS AND . 
Hrouis, which the Middle West Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Railroads 


Of 5,105 Miles 


‘Over Forwarding | 


Of Freight Asked 


I. C. C. Report Notes Growth 
» Of Companies Handling Acquisition of rail propertées by stock | 
Transportation of Less- Picheocr lease during the 12 months 


ending Oct. 31, 19380, aggregated 5,105 
than-carload Lots miles of road, of which the purchase by 


the Canadian National Railway of the 
903-mile Grand Trunk Western Rail- 
road was the most important in point 
of mileage, eccording to statistical tables 
attached to the annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sub- 
mitted to Congress Dec. 4, 


Amendment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to require freight forwara- 
ing companies to file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, “and strictly ob- 


| Canadian Purchase of Grand Trunk Western Was Most 
Important Acquisition in Point of Mileage, Accord- 
ing to Report of I. C. C. 


= 


Postal Service 
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atory Power Railways Transferred Control |Plan to Stabilize 


of Road in Year) Work in Navy 
Yards Sought 


| 

More Plants on East Coast 
Than ,Can Be Maintained 
Economically, Says Chief 
Of Naval Operations 


aiso approved applications of carriers to | 
acquire or operate segments of rail lines! 
amounting to 4,263,047 miles, while aban- 
donments approved totaled 1,807,464 
miles of road. A total of 1,596.01 miles 
of new jine was authorized by the Com- 
mission to be constructed. While “material improvement has been 

The Commission’s tabulation showing | made” in stabilizing work conditions at! 
the number of acquisitions of control of ' Navy yards whose activities are made j 
one -carrier by another, under paragraph | up of work on diversified types of ves- 
2 of section 5 of the act (stock pur-| sels, there are more navy yards on the 


serve” schedules of rates and charges, 
“and! to provide penalties for violations of ' 
such schedules as well as for granting 
concessions or rebates, was recommended 
by the Commission in its 44th annual re- 
port to Congress on Dec. 4, (A sum- 
mary of the report was printed in the 


issue of Dec. 5.) 
Discussion of the “freight forwarding 


company” problem, contained in the 
Commission’s report, follows in full text: 


Legislation Declared Needed 

An investigation conducted during the 
year through our bureau of inquiry has 
disclosed an urgent need of legislation 
to subject freight forwarding companies 
to the regulatory ‘provisions of the act. 

The principal service which these com- 
panies perform is to combine less-than- | 
carload shipments of freight so that they | 
may move in carload lots at carload| 
rates. They furnish such service chiefly | 
between the large cities. In every such 
city many business houses ship freight 
in less-than-carload lots to the same 
destinations. If they ship individually, 
they must pay less-than-carload rates. 
By utilizing the services of a forwarding 
company their shipments are combined 
so that the advantage of the lower car- 
load rates is secured. The forwarding 
company retains part of the difference 
between the two kinds of rates as com-| 
Yensation for its services and gives the 
shippers the benefit of the remainder. 
Under modern practice these companies 
usually pick up the individual lots of 
freight at store door at point of origin 
and deliver them in the same manner 
at destination, operating motor trucks 
for this purpose. Usually, also, they. 
publish schedules of rates covering the! 
entire transportation from store door 
to stere door. Generally speaking, these 
rates are somewhat lower than the less- 
than-carload rates charged by the rail- 
roads and somewhat higher than the 
carload rates. That portion of the 
through transportation which is by rail- 
road is performed for the forwarding 
companies as shippers, at the legal car- 
load rates published by the rail carriers, 
in accordance with the principle an- 
nounced in Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission v. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, 220 U. S, 235. 

Recent Expansion Large 

During the past few years the busi- 
ness of forwarding companies has ex- 
panded rapidly, and many new concerns 
have entered the field. Our investiga- 
tion has disclosed, also, that several of 
the more important of these forwarding 
companies have come, directly or indi- 
rectly, under the domination of railroad 
companies subject to our jurisdiction. 
In general, this domination has been 
brought about through the medium of 
subsidiary or affiliated holding compa-! 
nies. It appears to be a phase of the 
intense railroad competition now pre- 
vailing for traffic between the important ! 
centers of population and business. Our 
Investigation has further disclosed that 
owing to this keen rivalry for traffic the 
forwarding companies do not adhere-to 
their published rates. It is common 
practice on their part to grant conces- 
sions from these rates where necessary 
to secure the business, and this is done 
in various ways and through various 
devices. Even cash payments to indi- 
vidual traffic managers are not unknown, 

The result is that shippers of less- 
than-carload freight, more particularly 
in the larger cities, are today con- 
fronted with a situation similar to that 
which existed in respect to railroad 
rates prior to the enactment of the act 
to regulate commerce, and even there- 
after until the amendatory legislation 
of 1903 and 1906. That is to say, there 
1s no stability in the rates of the for- 
warding companies, and a shipper has 
no means of knowing definitely what 
rates his competitors, or even he him- 
self, will have to pay these companies 
from day to day for the carriage of 
less-than-carload shipments. This situ- 
ation has been intensified by .the fact 
that to the competition of the forward- 
Ing companies with each other there 
has now been added the competition of 
the railroad companies’ under’ whose 
domination they are rapidly coming, and 
by the further fact that the forwarding 
companies, due to this’ domination, in 
many instances are no longer dependent 
wholly upon their own financial re- 
sources. 


Present ‘Control Inadequate 

It is possible that to some extent the 
evils of this situation can be reached 
through the Elkins Act or the provisions 
of other statutes which we administer: 
but the indirection with which railroad 
domination of the forwarding compa- 
nies has in general been brought about | 
presents obstacles to such action. A 
more effective way of dealing with the 
situation is to extend our jurisdiction 
over the forwarding companies, a course 
which we believe to be legally practica- 
ble. Our investigation has disclosed that 
the business of the forwarding compa- 
nies is in such a general state of chaos 
that many of them, and the rail car- 
riers®@vhich dominate them, favor legis- 
lation of this character as the best 
means of stamping out practices which 
have resulted in serious depletion of 
revenues and unequal and unjustly dis- 
criminatory treatment of shippers. 

We recommend, therefore, that the 
Interstate Commerce Act be amended 
So as to require that the rates, rules, 
regulations, and practices of forwarding 
companies which are engaged in inter- 
state commerce shall be just, reason- 
able, nondiscriminatory, and not unduly 
preferential or prejudicial; to require 
such forwarding companies to file with 
us and strictly observe published sched- 
ules of their interstate rates and 
charges; and to provide penalties for 
departure from such schedules, or, for 
the granting of concessions, rebates, or| 
the like to any shipper by means of any 
device and to provide that the adminis- 
trative machinery of the Interstate 
Commerce Act shall be applicable for 
the enforcement of the duties so im- 


‘ During that period the Commission | chase. or lease), follows: 


Miles 


Owning company 
28.40 


Atchison, Topeka & Qil fields and Santa Fe Ry. Co..... 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. 


Atlantic City R. R. Co. 


Lease, 

Purchase ef stock. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Lease, 


Wildwood & Delaware Bay Short 
Line R. R. Co. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Cor- 
poration. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Ry Co. 

Springfield Terminal Ry. Co........ 

Vermont Valley R. R. and Sullivan 
County R. R. 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Co. 


Boston & Maine R. R.. 


Brattleboro & White- 
hall R. R. Co. 

Canadian National Ry. 
Co. 


West River R. R. Co Purchase of stock. 


Central Vermont Ry., Ine Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. Grand Trunk Western R. R. Co..... 
Central Wharton & Northern R. R. Co..... 
New Jersey 

Do. 
Central Vermont 


Incorporated 


Mount Hope Mineral R. R. Co..... 

Bethel Granite Ry. Co., Southern 
New England Ry. Co., Southern 
New England R. R. Corporation, 
Montreal & Province Line Ry. Co., 
Montreal & Vermont Junction Ry. 
Co., Standstead, Shefford & Cham- 
bly R. R. Co., and Central Ver- 
mont Transportation Co. (water 
carrier). 

New London Northern R. R. Co..... 

Big Sandy & Kentucky River Ry. Co. 


aia Lease. 


Purchase of stock. 


Do. 


peake & Ohio Ry. 
Co. 
Delaware & Hudson R. 


. Greenwich & Johnsonville Ry. Co., 
R. Corp. 


Schoharie Valley Ry. Co., Coaper- 
town & Charlotte Valley R. R. Co., 
Cooperstown & Susquehanna Val- 
ley R. R., Ticonderago R. R. Co., 
Wilkes-Barre Connecting R. 
Co., and Champlain Transportation 
Co. (water carrier). 

Albany & Susquehanna R. R. Co., 
Rensselaer & Saratoga R. R. Co., 
Rutland & Whitehall R. R. Co., 
Albanny & Vermont R. R. Co., and 
Saratoga & Schenectady R. R. Co. 

Northern Coal & Iron Co. and Cha- 
teaugay & Lake Pacid Ry. Co. 

Duluth & Iron Range R. R. Co.. 


Purchase of stock 
and lease. 


Duluth, Missabe Lease. 


Northern Ry. Co. 
Elmira & Lake Ontario 
R. R. Co. 
Grand Trunk Western 
R. R. Co. 
Do. 


Marion Ry. Corporation.... Purchase of stock. 


Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinac 
R. R. Co. 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R. R. 


Lease. 


Purchase stock. 


Co. 
Do. Detroit Terminal R. R. Co 


Do. 
Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern R. R. Co. ' 
inois Terminal Co... 


New Orleans Great Northern R. R. 
Co. 

St. Louis & Alton Ry. 

Alton & Eastern R. R. Co........ 

East St. Louis & Suburban Ry. 

Yale Short Line R. R. Co. 


Exchange stock. 

33.00 

38.00 

. 0 

Kansas &. Sidell R. R. aan 
Co. 

Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. Co. 

Dee 5s tokh > va. ee 
Maine Central R. R. Co. 
Michigan Central R. R. 

Co. and New York 
Central R. R. Co. 
Missoupi - Kansas - Tex- 
as R. R. Co. 
New York Central R. R. 
Co. 


Carrolton R. R. 10.00 Purchase stock. | 


South East & St. Louis Ry. Co... 
Upper Coos R. R. of New Hampshire 
Lansing Manufacturers R. R....... 


207.70 
41.52 
13.89 


Lease. 
Purchase 
Lease. 


stock. 


stock. 


Do.* 


65.10 


Beaver, Meade & Englewood R. R. Purchase 
Cc 


0. 

Canadian Pacific Car & Passenger 
Transfer, Ltd. 

Federal Valley R. R. Co 


,2-00 


16.00 He: 


Do. j 


Do. 

Do.* 

Do. 
Lease. 


Owasco River Ry. 


Sewell Valley R. R. Co. 

Loop & Lookout R. R. Co. 
Greenbrier & Eastern R. R. Co..... 
Knox Creek Ry. Co.. 


Do. 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Co. 
Oklahoma City-Ada- 
Atoka Ry. Co. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 


Shawnee Interurban Ry. Co. 39.00 


Purchase | 

New York & Long Branch R. R. Co. 28.00 

Western New York & Pennsylvania 567.00 
Ry. Cq 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. Co... 

St. Louis Connecting R. R. Co..... 


Do.* 
Lease. 
re j . 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis 
&. R. Co. 
Rahway Valley Co. 
Reading Co...... 
St. Louis - San 
cisco Ry. Co. 
Do. nade eeats< 
St. Louis, San Francisco 
& Texas Ry. Co. 
Southern Pacifie Co. 
Wabash Ry. Co. 
Western M 


340.00 
7.69 


Do. 
Purchase 


Rahway Vailey Line . 
Trenton-Princeton Traction Co. 
Gulf, Fexts & Western Ry. Co..... 


3.70 
12.56 
96.60 


Lease, 
Purchase 
Do. 


Fran- 


Miami Mineral Belt R. R. Co. 


f ¢ sees 11.00 
Gulf, Texas & Western Ry. Co..... 


Lease. | 
99.60 


Do. 
Clackamas Eastern R. R. Co....... 


Lafayette Union Ry Co, 
Chaffee R. R. Co. 


17.00 
3.89 
3.50 


Purchase of 
Lease. 
Purchase of stock 

and lease, 
Lease. 


stock. 
y- 

18.00 | 
. 5,105.25 i 
*Joint control. 


Oregon Tax on Interest R 
In Resident’s Estate Upheld ate Complaints 
Filed with the 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
undistributed portion of the said Oregon Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


estate, being the estate first herein 
mentioned, : 

“In the instant case,” the opinion 
says, “all of the facts and circumstances 
upon which the decision in the case of 
Safe Deposit and T. Co. vy. Virginia, was 
based apply, except as to the duration 
of the trust. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

has just announced complaints filed with 
it In rate cases, which are summarized 
\as follows: 
_No. 24070.—Klamath Moulding Company, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., v. The Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on earload ship- 
ments of lumber, moulding and other forest 
products from Klamath Falls to points in 
the States of Connecticut, Mlinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas to the extent they exceed the rates 
from, Merrill Road, a more distant point, 
Asks for cease and desist order and repara- 
tion, 

No. 24071.—Oil Heat, Inec., et al., Win- 
chester, Va., y. Canton Railroad et al. 
Against a rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds, 
jon shipments of fuel oil, Baltimore, Md., 
;to Winchester and Berryville, Va., as un- 
just and unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeds a rate of 20 cents, Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 


“However,” the opinion continued, “no 
equitable owner has any present right 
to transfer the property, the legal title 
and exclusive control being in the resi- 
dent trustee subject to the terms of the 
trust, 

“It is my opinion that under the rule 
of law above announced, and the cir- 
cumstances involved, the equitable title 
has never been transferred from the| 
State of Oregon to the State of residence | 
of beneficiaries under the wills of all 
resident testators hereinbefore referred 
to, and, the property being located within 
the State of Oregon, the right to receive 
the equitable title or interest upon the| 21). tates and reparation. 
death of such testators, and pursuant’ No, 24072.Fords Porcelain Works, Perth 
to the terms of their wills, may properly | Amboy, N. J. v. Lehigh Valley Railroad 
be taxed in the State of Oregon.” let al. Against a rate of $1.14 per 100 pounds 


R. | 


jold frigate ‘Constitution,’ 


|to the regular south China and Yangtze 
| patrols. 


east coast than can be maintained eco- 
nomically, Admiral C. F. Hughes, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, declares in| 
his annual report made public Dec. 10} 
by the Department of the Navy. 

Without making recommendations ‘tor| 
future aetion, Admiral. Hughes Paavsl 
out that “conditions of work loads” have 
remained unchanged as far as compara- | 
tive conditions between the Atlantic and | 
Facific coasts are concerned. Employ- | 
ment eonditions in east coast yards were | 
‘helped during the past fiscal year, he| 
adds, by having considerable necessary | 
work done while the fleet was in Atlantic 
waters. 

Program Will Stabilize Work 

An authorized summary of the re-| 
| port follows in full text: 

The 18-month interval between each 
vessel’s regular overhaul, which method 
of procedure becomes effective during 
the current fiscal year, will tend to sta- 
i bilize the work load at all yards. Ship 
| work loads at New York and Norfolk 
|have not been as evenly distributed 
throughout the past fiscal year as might | 
be locally desirable, but much improye- 
| ment toward this end was accomplished. 
| Vessels placed in commission during 
the fiscal year 1930 comprised 53 de- 
\Stroyers, 5 light cruisers, 1 subma- 
rine, 4 light minelayers, 1 harbor tug, 
| and 1 unclassified ship. 
| Decommissioning of vessels. during the 


|year affected 53 destroyers, 1 hospital 
‘ship, 4 light minelayers, 1 submarine, 1, 


| harbor tug, 1 submarine chaser, 2 cruis- 
lers, 1 oiler, and 1 launch. 

The Navy struck from the register a 
| total of 62 ships, including 15 cruisers, | 
22 “Eagle” boats, 13 submarines, 1 con- 
verted yacht (the Presidential yacht 
“Mayflower”), 3 ferryboats and launches, | 
3 unclassified vessels, 2 harbor tugs, 1} 
submarine chaser, 1 ammunition lighter, 
and 1 miscellaneous. 

There were 38 vessels sold during the 
year, 3 transferred to other Government 
Departments, 6 assigned for use as 
target vessels, 3 received from other 
Government Departments, and 90 listed 
for sale (including 2 battleships, 7 
cruisers, 47 destroyers and 15 subma- 
rines). 

While no increase in personnel was 


jauthorized by Congress for the fiscal 


year 1931, the Navy will need, to pro- 
vide crews for three new cruisers, the 
’ and the new, 
dirigible “ZRS-4,” a total of 1,677 new 
men. 


Conditions In China and Nicaragua 


required the presence of nayal forces 
during the fiscal year 1930. Bands of 
“so-called Communists” raided citjes in 
the interior and both coastal and river 
ports in the Orient, which required the 
dispatch of American men-of-war to af-| 
fected areas. American lives and in- 
terests in China were under a continual 
hazard.in widely-separated areas, mak- 
ing it necessary to maintain in Chinese | 
waters a division of destroyers for 
emergency distribution to ports on the 
coast and the Yangtze River in addition | 


Although a reduction in strength of 
the Marine Corps brigade in Nicaragua 


|was effected, Marines took a prominent} 


part in the campaign against banditry 
in that country. Recently, however, 
ground troops have done little more 


|than serve as a reserve for the Guardia. 


Aircraft squadrons continued to carry) 


lout extensive reconnaissance and en- 


gaged in several attacks. The total ac- 
tive outlaw strength at the end of the 
fiscal year was estimated at about 300. | 

Tactical exercises were carried out 
periodically by all elements of the fleet 
in the course of fleet training maneu- 
vers. The lack of sufficient destroyer 
forces, however, affected all forces en- 
gaged in the/two war problems consid- 
ered and the need for larger numbers 
of these craft was “an obvious con- 
clusion.” ® 

Destroyers Are Replaced 


Careful inspection of boilers of a cer-| 
tain type disclosed defects which re- 
sulted in the decommissioning of 58 
destroyers (including a few light mine- 
lavers) and their replacement with ves- | 
sels from decommissioned status which | 
had more satisfactory boilers and ma- | 
chinery. : 2 ; 

Progress in construction of new light 
cruisers was in general satisfactory. Im- 


shipments of plumbers’ goods, Perth 
rail-and-water to Dallas, Tex., as | 
unreasonable, discriminatory and 
unduly preferential; based on a mivinsem of 
40,000 pounds, to the extent it exceedes 
rates which would have accrued on a minti- 
mum of 30,000. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of a just and rea- 
sonable-minimum weight and reparation. 

No. 24073.—The Western Shade Cloth 
Company, Chicago, Ill, Vv. Chicago and 
|North Western Railway Company. Against 
a class D rate of 1142 cents per 100 pounds 
and a minimum of 40,000 pounds (on ship- | 
jments of import China Clay, Milwaukee, | 
| Wis., to Chicago, IIL, as unjust and unrea- 
lsonable. Ask for cease and desist order 
jand reparation. . 
ore P4074. -Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. v. The Pennsylvania Rail- | 
road et al. Against the applicable sixth-| 
class rate of 4142 cents on tank carload 
|shipments of rubber nut oil, Suffolk, Va.,: 
to Lancaster, Pa, as unjust and unreason- | 
able. Ask for cease and desist order and} 
| reparation. 


‘on 
Amboy, 
| unjust, 





Monthly Sta 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Comm 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. 
October Ten Months 
1930 1930 1929 
3,220,780 27,583,053 29,342,928 
181,288 2,404,100 2,848,302 
3,596,106 34,692,507 
509,456 4,153,584 
742,817 7,943,295 
1,150,986 s1D% 
2,618,551 26,851,432 
977,555 7,841,075 
123,000 890,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. . 


Te Ee 2,003 
Net after taxes, etc. ....0¢ 854,555 6,949,072 
Net after rents..... as 00 906,899 6,937,867 
Aver. miles operated....s. , 881.92 


881.65 
Operating ratio ..... 72.8 17.4 


1929 
3,564,626 
227,344 
4,022,136 
430,517 
798,021 
1,249,206 
2,717,992 
1,304,144 
89,000 
529 
1,214,615 
1,273,876 
881.65 

67.6 


1 
Freight revenue .., 


Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rev... , 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses.,. 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes 


é 1,€ 

11,293,185 
25,550,421 
6,542,495 
1,230,000 
1,217 
5,311,278 
5,406,415 
881.84 
79.6 


1 


tements of Railroad Revenues and 


6,814,314 

4 
7,753,664 
1,252,474 
2,856,312 
6,129,500 
1,624,164 


1,525,424 
1,539,641 


Expenses 


ission.) 
Reading Co. 
Ten Months 
1930 1929 
63,411,151 69,503,389 
5,023,084 5,874,604 
73,278,233 81,110,480 
11,342,523 11,910,200 
17,874,617 18,312,136 
28,209,310 29,618,955 | 
60,872,424 63,279,744 
12,405,809 17,830,736 | 
2,643,632 3,842,625 | 
3,515 2,653 | 
2 13,985,458 
14,236,416 
1,459.94 
78.0 


October 
930 1929 
8,099,089 

565,053 
9,205,464 
1,348,493 
1,792,895 
8,102,049 
6,589,609 
2,615,855 

526,636 

235 
2,088,984 
2,190,630 
1,459.63 
71.6 


4 


2,587 


570,943 


98,516 
224 


455.76 
79.1 


Jersey City, N. J. ....-eeeee 


| Schenectady, N. 
| Lynn, Mass. 


of Public Roads, located at Arlington, Va. 


> s 


Aura Srarements Owry Ane Presenten Herein, BeIne 
“- "* Bustisas, Wirnour Comm 


ENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


. 


Aviation 
Program Outlined 
For Conference on 


wana) Aeronautic Laws 


United. States, Bureau. of Public Roads 
Highway: construction materials. are tested under actual service 
conditions at the experiment station,.of the United States Bureau 


shows a test road being built. : ; D 

a | America, Inc., the National Aeronautic 

provements based on experience gained brought nearer to a realization by the| Association and the Chamber of Com- 

from cruisers now in commission will] enactment by Congress of the public| merce of the United States also will at- 
be incorporated in, the design of “CL| works authorization bill (S. 549). Many | tend. 

32, 34, 36” and consideration is being | other projects necessary for the develop- 


relief fleet flagship. 
Plans and specifications for 24 mer- 


chant vessels to be constructed under, gress for authorization. : 
Naval communications, which handled 


{terms of the Merchant Marine,,Act of | \ 
}an estimated total of 18,777,960 words | 
improving for various Government Departments, is 
believed to have saved $729,504 for trans- 
mission of messages. 


1928 were examined and approved. 

Development plans _ for 
navy yards and shore stations to meet | 
requirements of forces ,afloat were 


Post Office Receipts in Selected Cities 
Show Decline for Month of November 


The above photograph 


| given to fitting the “Indianapolis” as a} ment of the various navy yards and 
stations and which have ,been recom- 
mended have not been presented to Con- 


Only Four Cities of Group of 100 Report Increase in 
Revenues, Postal Department Announces 


Postal receipts in the major cities of 
the country showed a decrease during 
November, according to figures com-| 
piled’ by the Post Office Department. 
Only four offices of the 50 selected) 
cities and the 50 industrial cities re- 


Stateme 


November, 


New York, N. 

Chicago, Il. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo, 

Kansas City, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Cleveland, Ohio — 

Los Ageles,. Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ 
Baltimore, Md. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Washington, D. C. 

Wane, (Wie, Be. vs wviedecese Bile 
St. Paul, Mi e? 
Indianapolis, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Newark, N. J. ...--++ 
Denver, Colo, 

Dallas, Tex. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Des Moines, lowa ... 
Portland, Oreg. ... 
Louisville, Ky. 

Rochester, N. Y. <a ame 
Columbus, Ohio 

New Orleans, La. .......+-e+0e+- 
Toledo, Ohio 

Richmond, Va. 

Providence, R. I. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Hartford, Conn. 


818,615.96 
686,215.58 
714,760.09 
552,082. 
549,564.2 
527,828.7 


398,665.5 
498 ,060.5 
359,199.94 


289,019.5 
277,07 


| Nashville, Tenn. 


Houston, Tex. ..... 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

New Haven, Conn. .. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. ....... 
Akron, Ohio .... 

Fort Worth, Tex. ...... 


141,346.17 

113,011.16 

109,056.07 

118,938.98 
98 


Springfield, Mass. 


Salt Lake City, Utah ........... 
Jacksonville, 


Fla. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Total . oat $28,379,202.26 
August, 1930, over August, 1929, *11.44; 
*5.84; October, 1930, over October, 1929, ,* 9,69. 


ws. 


; ported an increase in revenue, the state- 
ment sh 


(A summary ef the tabulations was 


ifor 1929 and 1930 follow: 
nt of Postal Receipts at 50 Selected.Offices for.the Month of November, 1930: 


November, 
1929 
$6,984,360.44 
5.359,903.74 
1,701 963.20 
1,508,669.33 
1,131,611.07 
879,100.86 
964,855.03 
817,126.42 

872,984.43 
740,986.85 
746,781.13 
645,127.59 
627,612.86 
620,594.79 
§73,878.2 
476,086.42 
542,184.9% 
410,459.15 

387,834, 
390 .666.4 
393,370. 
387,682 
342,185.32 
355,921. 
298 ,632.§ 
258,789.2 
301,951, 
249,032. 
235,062. 
249, : 
244,168.5 
225,221.6 
190,509.7 
178,051. 
197,289.82 


Increase 
$946,615.53 
*963,281.70 
*191,237.10 
*171,120.85 
*181,631.79 
* 156,331.73 
*169,269.89 
*116,261.38 
*54,368.47 
*54,773.27 
*32,021.04 
*93,045.92 
*88,048.58 
*92,766.09 
*75,487.91 
*77,420.88 
*44,124.35 


. 59.2T 


*3°,602.78 
25,853.09 
*37,566.34 
*34,344.50 
* 66,901.59 
*21,559.31 
37,906.99 
* 30,326.69 
*28,206.76 
*32,93 


34.96 


* 


14,3 
*8,529. 
*24,564.64 
81.19 


196,712.26 


2 14.60 
184.048.24 } 


uid. 
80,721.50 
99,284.02 


* 15,603.00 
*11,852.57 
*7,908.80 


*$4,348,598.59 
over September, 


$32,722,800.65 
September, 1930, 


Statement of Postal Receipts at 50 Industrial Offices for the Month of November, 


November, 
1930 
$247,473.09 
143,784.33 
136,981.71 
85,608.34 
97,005.62 
109,330.73 
70,761.10 
145,412.40 
116,080.65 
B1,710.41 


78,189.26 


Springfield, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla, ....... a 
Albany, N.Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Peoria, Ill. ... 
Norfolk, Va. .... 
Tampa, Fla. 

Fort Wayne, 

Lineoln, Nebr. 
Duluth, Minn, ome 
Little Rock, Ark. ...... 
Sioux City, lowa 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Portland, Me. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Trenton, N. d. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Madison, Wis. .. 
South Bend, Ind. .. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, ne 


91,168.68 
58,538.99 
43,107.74 
56,742.57 
67,906.43 


85,970.14 
45,915.65 
41,545.11 
62,580.02 
44,059.35 
3Dyh1 9.66 
36,160.31 
$8,827.36 
32,928.37 
28,001.90 
38,154.14 
2 


Shreveport, 
Columbia, 8S. C. 

Fargo, N. Dak. sate 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ........ an 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Pueblo, Colo. Back} wales 
Manchester, N. H. 

Lexington, Ky. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Butte, Mont, 
Jackson, Miss, 
Boise, Idaho 
Burlington, 
Cumberland, 
Reno, Nev. og vnen cate 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


17,710.23 
84,159.81 
18,798.00 
19,570.60 
11,541.45 
16,728.14 
15,842.51 

9,137.74 


as ds 
Md. 


Total $3 028,326.07 


August, 1930, over ‘August, 1929, *5.02; September, 1930, over September, 


*4.33; October, 1930, over October, 1929, * 4.53. 


* Decrease. 


November, 
1929 
$268,542.60 

157,869.08 
162,523.17 

92,015.22 
111,608.26 
118,470.41 
85,047.23 
172,049.98 


Increase 
*$21,069.51 
*14,084.75 
*25,541.46 
*6,406.88 
*14,602.64 
*9,139.68 


*8.424.68 
$.241,21 
*12,767.40 
*8,070.36 
*1,240.49 


82,924 
75.4 9.19 
70,916.11 
74,107,14 
67,371.60 
95,019.47 *3,850.79 
57 .23 *8,712.24 
: ~t9 *5,022.05 
58,584.05 *1,841.48 
71,919.49 * 4,013.06 
64,416.04 *4,908.33 
74,884.10 *3,481.26 
71,929.94 *5,957.36 
69,371.46 *10,152.49 
28,852.58 *2,882.44 
49,427.35 *4,411.69 
45.135,06 *3,587.95 
42,222.52 *9,642.50 
48.931.05 *4,871.70 
37,527.42 *4,207.76 
41,634.32 
39,597.15 
$4,674,36 
32,808.75 
42,198.80 
23,471.59 
23,704.97 
29,362.53 
42,789.55 
21,461.19 
24,108.84 
22,825.00 
21,560.96 
14,167.30 
16,555.37 
16,290.79 
10,211.14 


$3,363,648.85 


*4,806.85 
*4,044.66 
*1,100.90 
"154.75 
958.91 
393.07 
*3,750.96 
50.97 

* 4,027.00 
*1,990.36 
"2,625.85 
167.77 
*448.28 

, *1,073.40 


*2 


* 


* $335,322.78 


| 


o T TW 


| published in the issue of Dec. 10.) 
The tabulations showing the receipts | 


Pct. 
over 
1929 

*13.55 


*17.97 | 


*11.24 


*11.34 | 
*16.05 | 
*17.78 ! 


"17.54 

"14.23 
*6.23 
*7.3' 


*4.29 
*14.42 
*13.81 
*14.95 
*12.15 
*16.26 


*8.14 | 


*12.49 
*14.88 
*9.88 
6.57 
*9.69 
*10.04 


*18.80 | 


*7,22 
*14.65 
*10.04 
*11.33 
*14.01 

*9.53 

*8.58 
*10.95 
*10.24 

*8.78 
*11.93 
*24.86 


Majority of States Will Send 
Delegates to Two-day Ses- 
sion Opening in Washing- 
ton Dec. 16 


Round table discussions and addresses 
by delegates from several States, and 
the aeronautics industry comprise the 
program of the National Conference on 
; Uniform Aeronautic Regulatory Laws 
announced Dec. 10 by Col. Clarence M, 
Young, the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Plans for the National Conference on 
Uniform Aeronautic Regulatory Laws, to 
|be held in Washington Dec. 16 and 17 
|under the auspices of the Aeronautics 
| Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
| have been completed. Col. Young will be 
‘chairman of the conference, and will out- 
{line the purposes of the conference in an 
address at the beginning of the first ses- 
| sion. 

Most of the States and Territories, and 
ithe, Distict of Columbia will be repre 
| sented, it is indicated by acceptances al- 
ready received. Each was invited to send 
two delegates. Representatives of the 
| Aeronauticcal Chamber of Commerce of 





Five Major Subjects 

The program of the conference will 
include five fundamental subjects as fol- 
lows: (1) Uniform basic regulatory 
|State air law. (2) “Adoption of Fed- 
;eral air traffic rules by the States for 
purposes of local enforcement. (3) 
Methods of local enforcement. (4) State 
enabling acts for airport acquisition and 
control. (5) Importance of uniform air- 
port field rules, 

At 12:30 p. m. on Wednesday the dele- 
| fates will be received at the White 
House by President Hoover. 

All of the sessions will be held in the 
buildings of the Chamber of Commerce 
|of the United States at 1615 H Street 
|N. W. The delegates will be welcomed, 

upon the opening of the first session 
Tuesday morning, Dec. 16, by Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, and a 
response on behalf of the States will be 
|made by State Senator J. Griswold 
Webb, chairman of the New York State 
Aviation Commission. 

At the morning session that day, thé 
importance of uniform aeronautic reg- 
ulatory laws to American commerce and 
,industry will-be discussed by William 
| Butterworth, president of the Chamber 
| of Commerce of the United States, and 
|the importance of uniform aeronautic 
; regulatory laws to the aircraft industry 
| will be explained by Frederick B. Rent- 
schler, president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Ine; 

Discuss Air Legislation 

William P. MacCracken_ Jr., formerly 
‘Assistant Secretary of Commerce fo 
| Aeronautics, will point out in his address 
|a number of special problems that have 
|arisen in framing aeronautic legislation. 
| The program of the National Aeronautic 
| Association as related to uniformity in 
aeronautic legislation and regulation will 
| be outlined by Senator Hiram Bingham, 
president of the association. 

At the conclusion of this morning ses- 
‘sion, the delegates will be the guests of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
‘of America at a buffet luncheon to be 
served in the Chamber of Commerce 
| building. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday will 
be devoted to. a round-table discussion 
of subjects presented during the morn- 
jing session. That evening the delegates 
; will be guests of Secretary Lamont at 
dinner at the Mayflower Hotel. 
| On Wednesday morning, Dec. 17, the 
| viewpoint of aircraft manufacturers and 
‘operators will be presented by Lester D, 
|Seymour, of Chicago, vice president and 
general manager of National Air Trans- 
port. The problems and methods of local 
enforcement of uniform air-traffic rules 
with be set forth by two speakers, Clar- 
ence M. Knox, Commissioner of Aviation 
lof the State of Connecticut, and John 
1M. Vorys, Director, Ohio State Bureau 
of Aeronautics. George B. Logan, of 
St. Louis, member of the American Ba 
Association Committee on Aeronautics, 
will speak of legal phases of local en- 
forcement ‘of uniform air-traffic rules, 


62 jand Richard B. Barnitz, Director of Air- 


1929, 


1930: 
Pet. 
over 
1929 
"7,85 
*8.92 
*15.72 
*6.96 
*13.08 
One 
*16.80 
*15.48 


*15.26 


"11.56 | 


*11.18 


U.46 


*17.97 | 


"10.25 
4.30 
*18.00 
*10.89 
"1.84 
*4.05 
*12.95 


*10.43 


ports, City of Los Angeles, Calif., will 
discuss the importance of suitable air- 
port enabling acts and uniform airport 
field rules. 

The first part of Wednesday after- 
noon’s session will be devoted_to round- 
table discussion of the subjeccs intro- 
duced during the morning. following 
|which F, G. Coburn, of New York, presi, 
dent of the Aviation Corporation, rig 
discuss special problems facing the ai 
craft industry. 


National 
Electric “Power 


*3.14 | 


*5.91 
*7.62 
*4.58 
*8.28 
*14.63 


*7,42 | 


*8.92 | 


*7.95 


| 


utility group 
which serves 


*13.85 | 


*9.95 | 


“11.21 
*13.15 
*1.94 
*5.03 


"14.65 


*9.58 | 


"9.97 
1029, 


over 2,000 
cities and 
towns,—in 15 
Eastern states 


°A part of the 
Middle West 
Utilities System 
‘TO FLORIDA 


—_ 


57 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 





Attwontzed Statements Onty Are Presenten Here, Berne 
» PustisHep WiTtHout ComMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Public Utilities 


Bay State Plans 
For Restricting 
‘ Reekless Driving 


State Commissioner Suggests 

‘Additional Premium f jet 

Insurance for Drivers 
Shown to Be Careless 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
, Boston, Dec. 10. 

Merton L. Brown, Commissioner of 
Insurance, filed recommendations Dec. 
6 for legislation at the incoming session 
of the General Court to penalize care- 
less motorists through an increased pre- 
mium charge. 

The “accident” drivers would be sep- 
arated into three groups—those of A, 
B, and C. Those placed in the A group 

~ would pay a premium 10 per cent higher 
than the ordinary rate; the B’s 25 per 
cent higher, and the C’s 50 per cent) 
higher. 

The classifications would be made by 
a rating and appeal board, to consist of 
the Commissioner of Insurance or his 
representative and two associates to be 
appointed by the Commissioner with the 

dvice and consent of the Governor and} 

ouncil. 





Procedure Outlined 

The Registrar of Motor Vehicles would 
certify to the board such information 
as he might have relative to the facts 
in all cases of accident in which death, 
personal injury or damage to property 
results from the operation of a motor 
vehicle. 

The board would be empowered to 
rescribe rules and regulations for the 
imposition of, the excess or penalty pre- 
mium charges. “Accident” drivers or 
owners would be liable to the demerit 
classification, whether or not they are 
or might be convicted of a criminal 
offense, The board would be author- 
jzed to reclassify persons at any time. 

After a person had been classified the 
insurance company would be notified, 
and if the excess premium was not then 
aid the autoist’s right to operate would 
e revoked. Appeals from actions of 
the board could be taken to the courts. 


Mr. Brown’s Recommendations 

In commenting upon his demerit sys- 
tem recommendation Commissioner 
Brown said: 
- “The rates for compulsory automobile} 
liability insurance as fixed by the Com- 
missioner of Insurance are applied to 
all registrants of motor vehicles with- 
out regard to the record of the indi- 
vidual operator. | 
“It is argued that the owner oa 





operation during a given period has 

aused no losses for death or personal 
injury should not be compelled to pay 
the same rate as the owner whose car is 
the cause of several accidents resulting 
in claims paid by the insurance com- 
panies. It is contended that some plan 
should be devised whereby the careless 
owner should be penalized on account of 
the claim caused by his car for which 

is responsible. It is believed that 

e principle of demerit rating whereby 
the careless owner receives a debit on 
account of claims caused by his car is 
sound and would tend to encourage care- 
ful driving of motor vehicles.” 

Other Bills Proposed 
Several other bills designed to reduce 
the number of accidents on the roads 
were also put in by the Insurance Com- 
missioner. 

> One provided for a maximum penalty 
of a five years jail sentence for anyone 
criminally involved in the making of a 
fraudulent motor vehicle insurance claim. 
At present there is no statute which 
specifically penalizes such practices. 

* Another bill provides for the notifica- 
tion to insurance companies that per- 
sons insured by them have become in- 
volved in motor vehicle accidents. As 
the situation now exists instances have 
developed where suits have been entered 
and awards made without the insurance 
company involved knowing anything 
about the matter. As the law now stands, 
according to the insurance commissioner, 
the companies have no recourse but to 
pay. Another bill presented would legal- 
ize the insurance of groups of motor 
cars under fleet rates. 


Nationwide Radio Campaign 
Is Urged to Restore Trade 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 
helping restore business conditions to 
normal, he said. 

“Not a select and’ chosen few, but mil- 
lions of people must cooperate if we are 
to expect early improvement in the busi- 
ness situation,” he asserted. “In any 
campaign to gain public confidence, radio 

ust not be overlooked. This great me- 

um, the fastest means of communica- 
tion, can do much to aid. Radio reaches 
the family circle every day and every 
night; an invited, a welcome visitor. 

“In addition, its effect is instantaneous. 
A message can be transmitted to mil- 
lions of people in seconds, if necessary, 
and thus bring about coordinated and 
united action which is most essential.” 

The people must be reached with mes- 
sages of optimism, presenting the sim- 
ple truth, Col. Brown declared. “They 
must be told about business conditions, 
told about them in an honest and 
straightforward manner,” he added. 
“There must be no clouding of the facts, 
no dodging of the truth.” 

Much care must be exercised in the 
type of messages and the selection of 
speakers for a radio campaign such as 
he proposes, Col. Brown stated. “If to- 
morrow the 600 radio stations could in- 
augurate a series of brief addresses by 
outstanding men and women, I am sure 
that a change for the better would be 
seen,” he added. 





Opinion Explains Nature 
Of Alabama Insurance Tax 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Dec. 10. 


The tax required to be paid by insur- 
ance companies in Alabama during the 
first 60 days of each year, based on the 
amount of gross premium receipts of the 
preceding year, is a privilege tax for do- 
ing business in the State during the 
year current at the date of payment, ac- | 
cording to an opinion rendered by the 
Attorney General’s office Dec. 4 at the 
request of the State Superintendent of 
Insurance, George H. Thigpen. None of 

acts of 1915, 1919 or 1927 made any 
st#bstantial changes with reference to the 
king @f tax or the year for which it op- 
erates, it was stated. | 


‘eases the rule was reannounced that as 


‘|and 90 days after the granting of this ap- 


Review Is Denied! : bie owt 
In Credit Appeal; National Insurance Commissioners 


Adopt Report 
eRe 


Supreme Court Den 
Opinion Relatir 
demn 


Review of the’ cas . 
Throwing Co. v. Credit In- 
demnity Company of lew ork; No. 538, 
stated in the petition’ a writ of cer- 
tiorari to involve “the proper rule of 
law as to proof of fraud\in all civil ac- 
tions in which fraud is amv issue,” was de- 
nied by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on Dec, 8. 2 

The suit, according to the petition, was ; 
instituted to recover losses clg@imed to 
have been sustained by the College Silk 


Throwing Company under a policy of! 
credit insurance issued by ‘Amferican 
Credit Indemnity Company ew York, 
indemnifying against losses resultant 
from the insolvency of customers. The 
defense relied upon was that one of the 


silk company’s claims was in part a 
fictitious claim, 


After the introduction of the evidence, 
the trial court, it was stated, submitted! 
the question of fraud in misrepresenta- 
tion to the jury with the instruction that; 
the burden was on the Indemnity Com- 
pany to establish it by a preponderance 
of the evidence and defined “preponder- 
ance” as meaning “superiority in weight, 
influence or force.” Verdict was returned 
by the jury in favor of the Indemnity 
Company and the judgment was affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit (43 Fed. (2d) 668). : 

The silk company contended in its pe-} 
tition that the instruction should have 
been that such defense must be estab- 
lished by a preponderance of evidence 
that is clear and satisfactory. 


¥ es Bra 


THE UNITED STATES" 


Radio 


Workmen’s Compensation 


DAILY: THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1930 


Defining “General Agent’ 


* 


Committee Recommendation Says Term Should Be Applied 
To Appointing and Supervising Officers Only and Not 


Based on Commission Rate 


New York, N. Y., Dee. 10.—The Na-;on improved unencumbered real estaté [creating a subcommittee of the full Com- 


tional Convention of Insurance Commis- | 
sioners at its session Dec. 10 adopted 
the report of the Committee on Acqui- 
sition Costs with an additional recom- 
mendation, inserted by amendment, to 
the effect that the term “general agent” | 
should be used only for appointing and | 
supervising agents and not for those 
simply entitled to the highest rate of 
commission, b 

The report of the Committee on In-| 
vestments of Insurance Companies was) 
referred back tu the committee after 
opposition to its adoption had been ex- 
pressed by Commissioner M. H. Tag-| 
gart, of Pennsylvania, and the chairman! 
of the Texas Board of Commissioners, 
W. A. Tarver. Col. Taggart stated that 
this is a critical time in the life of in- 
surance “companies, as far as their in- 
vestments are concerned, and it would 
be igopportune to set up a standard 
that ‘might be confusing to the State 
insurance departments. 

Loan Basis: Recommended 

“It would be devastating to use the 
standards laid down for real estate 
loans,” ke said. 

The report recommended that invest- 
ments in first mortgage loans and bonds 





‘Court Upholds California Law Enacted 


To Conserve Oil and Petroleum Supply 


Surface Owner Held Not to Have Absolute Title Until He 
Has Reduced Gas to Possession 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


not be taken without due process of law 
have no application in such cases. (Odd; 
Fellows’ Cem. Assn. v. San Francisco, | 
140 Cal. 230, 73 Pac. 987.)” (Italics 


} ours.) 


It is to be observed that the case of 
Ohio Oil Co. v. Indiana, supra, is ap-/{ 
proved and legislation of a character | 
very much akin to the enactment now 
under scrutiny has been found not tp 
invade the _ constitutional provisions 
against deprivation of property without | 
nel anaane and without due process of 
aw. | 

In the discussion of the problem to; 
this point we think the essential differ- 
ence from the question involved in Her- 
minghaus v. Southern California Edison 
Co., 200 Cal. 81, 252 Pac. 607, is made 
apparent. It is to be noted that the con- 
test in that case was between a riparian 
owner, whose rights have long been es- 
tablished in oti’ jurisdiction, and an ap- 
propriator of water who cannot divest a 
private existing right by his act of ap- 
propriation. This is quite a different 
thing from the adjustment and regula- 
tion of the coexisting rights of several 
persons. 

The rights here involved are more 
nearly analogous to those discussed in 
Ex parte Elam, supra, and in Eckel v. 
Springfield Tunnel, ete. Co., 87 Cal. App. 
617, 262 Pac. 425, in the latter of which 


between riparian owners one can only 
take his reasonable share thereof. It is 
there determined that he cannot take all 
that is reasonably required to develop his 
land, but only that amount that will not 
unreasonably deprive the owners of co- 
equal rights of a proper proportion. 


Enactment Held Not 


Void for Uncertainty 


We therefore turn to the second an-}| 
gle of our problem: Is the statute void | 
for uncertainty and the failure of the 
Legislature to define a standard of con- 
duct? The objection thus urged against 
the enactment arises from the use of the 
word “unreasonable.” Were it not for 
the argument that it is not waste to per- 
mit the use of the gas to lift the oil to 
the surface it would be obvious that 
without the qualifying word the enact- 
ment could not be subjected to attack on 
the ground of uncertainty. » 

As we have heretofore observed, the 
Indiana_ statutes prohibited all waste, 
and the United States Supreme Court 
concluded it to be a proper exercise of 
the legislative authority despite the ar- 
gument that the owners of the surface 
were entitled to make use of its force to 
raise the oil from beneath the ground. | 
Undoubtedly the Legislature had in mind 
the Indiana statute and its construction, | 
as well as others from other oil produc- | 
ing States. 

ft would seem to logically follow that | 
they made use of the word unreasonable 
for the very purpose of providing that 
the operators of a well might utilize a 
reasonable proportion of gas for the 
purpose of lifting the oil to the surface. 





| This thought coincides with that indi- 


cated by the language we have already 
quoted to the effect that it shall be held | 
to be an unreasonable waste of gas for 
one to produce gas in excess of “a rea- 
sonable proportion to the amount of oil 
produced,” when such gas is not con- 
veniently necessary for other than lift- 
ing purposes. 

When viewed in this light we think the | 
word unreasonable is not so uncertain as | 
to render the enactment void and in- 
operative. In fact, our courts have fre- 
quently applied the rule of réasonable 
use between riparian owners where sim- 
ilar correlative rights are involved. We 
have already cited the case of Eckel v. 
Springfield Tunnel, etc. Co. and Ex 
parte Elam, and to these we may add the 
following: Irrigation Dist. v. Mt. Shasta 
P. Corp., 202 Cal. 56, 259, Pac. 444; 
Turner v. The James Canal Co., 155 Cal. 
82, 99 Pac. 520. 


Authorities Support 


Terminology of Statute 


In the latter of these two cases the 
words are so pertinent that they should 
be quoted. They are: “Out of regard 
to the equal rights of others whose lands 
may abut upon the same water the law 
has declared, as will hereafter be more 
fully shown, that the use of the water 
for irrigation, so far as it affects the 
rights of others similarly situated, 
must be reasonable, and must be confined 
to a reasonable share thereof. But with 
this common limitation, the right to use | 
water mpen adjoining land applies as 
well to the water of a lake, pond, slough 
or any natural body of water, by what- 


}ever name it may be called, as to a run- 
/ ning stream.” 


(Italics ours.) 

In a slightly different situation, but 
still for the purpose of adjusting coequal 
rights, the Supreme Court applied the 
same doctrine in Katz v: Walkinshaw, 
141 Cal. 128, 74 Pac. 766, and San Ber- | 
nardino v. Riverside, 186 Cal. 25, 198 
Pac. 784. In the former it said: “The } 
doctrine of reasonable use, on the other 
hand, affords some measure of protec- 
tion to property now existing, and 
greater justification for the attempt to 
make new developments. It limits the 
right of others to such amount of water 
as may be necessary for some useful pur- 
pose in connection with the land from 
which it is taken. * * * The objection 
that this rule of correlative rights will 
throw upon the court a duty impossible 
of performance, that of apportioning an | 
insufficient supply of water among a} 
large number of users, is largely conjec- 
tural?’ 

Ih the latter we find these words: 
“With regard to such land owners these 
cases hold that each owner of land over- 
lying the same general underground sup- 
ply of water may take such water on his 
own land for any beneficial use thereon, 
so long as such taking works no unrea- 
sonable injury to other land overlying 
such waters; that if the natural supply 
is not sufficient for all such owners, each 
is entitled only to his reasonable propor- 


Applications for Radio Permits 


Announced by Federal Commission 


Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless permits just received by the 
Federal Radio Commission have been 
made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WSYR, Olive B. Meredith, Hotel Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., modification of construction) 
permit to request authority to move trans- 
mitter to the campus of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y., instead of to Green- 
point, town of Salina, and to extend com- 
mencement and completion dates to 3 days 


plication, respectively. S 

IGAR, The WGAR Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Euclid and 12th Streets, Cleveland, 
Ohio, modification of construction permit 
issued Aug. 26, 1930, to change equipment 
on construction permit and increase power 


from 500 w. to 1 kw. on 1,450 ke., unlimited. | 710 


William L. Willis, Crewe, Va., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,420 ke., 100 w., and hours up to 7 p, m. 
(use old equipment of WLBG). 

Paul F, Klingensmith and Joseph Takach, 
Youngwood, Pa., construction permit to 
erect a new station to use 1,340 ke., 15 w.,! 
and daytime hours. 

WTNT, Tennessee Publishing Company, 
Nashville; Tenn., request for authority to 
voluntarily assign license to the Life & 
Casualty oer Company of Tennessee. 

WLAC, Life & Casualty Insurancé Co, of 
Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn., modification of | 
license to'change hours of operation from 
sharing with WTNT to unlimited, on 
1,470 ke. 





WRBL, David Parmer, Talbotton and 
Comer Avenues, Columbus, Ga., construc- 
tion permit to change equipment. 

WMAZ, Macon Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Macon, Ga., construction permit to 
change equipment, change frequency from 
890 ke. to 1,180 ke., power from 250 w. 
night and 500 w., local sunset, to 500 w. 
day and night, and hours from sharing 
with WGST to operate from 7 a, m, to 
sunset at State College, New Mexico, or 
Portland, Oreg. 

KDYL, Intermountain Broadcasting Corp., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, license to cover con- 
struction permit issued Aug. 15, 1930, to 
change equipment. 

KMPC, R. S. MacMillan, 9631 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif., construe- 
tion permit to install new equipment and 
increase power from 500 w. to 1 kw. on 
ke. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

W5XO Short Wave Broadcast Co., Lee 
Sheaffer and Charles Sheaffer, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., construction permit for experi- 
mental station on 9,500 ke., 100 w, 

KPH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Bolinas, Calif., coastal license to cover 
construction permit for additional trans- 
mitter on 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 6,500, 
8,390, 12,550, 12,730, 16,700, 21,940, 21,980 | 
ke., 70 kw. 





KGNR, Gulf Production Company, port- 
able, mainly southwestern United States, 
renewal of license. 

KDX, KDV, KDH, KKY, KKX, KIB, KSB, 
KKD, KGJZ, Geophysical Research Corp., 
portables, renewal of license, 


not exceeding 50 per cent of the conserv- 
ative value ot the property be permitted. 
Mr, Tarver particularly opposed the 


| last section of the report, in which it was 


stated that States should aécept the in- 
vestment requirements of the home 
States of foreign companies seeking ad- 
mission and should not require foreign 
companies to invest in local securities of 
the other States where they do business. 
The matter of investment requirements 
should be left to the sovereign States, 
he said. 

Commissioner Howard P. Dunham, of 
Connecticut, reporting for the Committee 
on Standardization of Agent’s Licenses 
and Applications, urged that the applica- 
tion forms now used be simplified. A 
model will be furnished to each State, 
he said. 

Further time should be given com- 
panies writing automobile liability. insur- 
ance to formulate and present their ex- 
perience on the merit rating plan, the 
Committee on Merit reported through its 
chairman, C. S. Younger, of Ohio, be- 
fore a final report is presented on the 
subject. 

Stating that it was apparent from the 


jhearing held Dec. 8 that there is not 


unanimity on the merits of this system 
of rating, the committee said many com- 
panies use merit rating only because 
“their competitors compel them to do 
SO. 


Committee Disapproves 


Compensation Plan 


The Committee on Workmens’ Com- 
pensation reported a resolution disap- 
proving the adoption of amendments to 
the constitution of the national council 
on compensation insurance without first 
affording the convention an opportunity 
to consider them. It also recommended 
that no action be taken on rules relat- 
ing to unacceptable risks, that recom- 
mendations with regard to profit loading 
and graduated expense loadings in rate 
making be postponed indefinitely. It was 
left to the convention the matter of 
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| tion of the whole, and that each may ap- 


ply to the courts to restrain an injurious 
and unreasonable taking by another and 
to have the respective rights adjudicated 
and the use reguiated so as to prevent 


|unnecessary injury and restrict each to 


his reasonable share.” (Italics ours.) 
Rule Showing Grant of 


Discretionary Power 


These authorities set at rest the con- 
tention that the enactment is uncertain 
as well as the incidental assertion that 
the legislature has by the language of 
the act and its failure to define a stand- 
ard of conduct with greater rigidity, at- 
tempted to confer upon the court a legis- 
lative function. From them, as well as 
those cases such as Standard Oil Co. v. 
U.S., 221 U. S. 1, 55 L. Ed. 619, wherein 
the court announced and adopted the 
“rule of reason” holding that it was 
only those unreasonable restraints of 
trade which were intended to be curbed 
by the Sherman Anti-trust Act, we find 
that the courts have for a considerable 
period of time been accustomed in cir- 
cumstances such as are concerned in the 


| present enactment to apply the standard 
and guide of reason for the adjustment | 


of those rights the unrestricted exercise 
of which would injuriously affect the 
rights of others. In fact, it is not a new 
rule in the domain of jurisprudence but 


}@ new adaptation of the old maxim: 


‘ 


‘sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas.” 
(Italics ours.) 


_ Sufficient has been said to effectually | 
|dispose of the remaining argument of | 


the petitioners and demonstrate that it 
is founded on a misconception of the 
legislative intent. Their argument is in 
effect that they are not producing an un- 
due proportion of gas when the gas pro- 
duction is measured by the oil from one 
specific well. But this is obviously not 


the purpose of the law, as may clearly be| 


Suppose a well as drilled on the edge 
of an oil field and comes in, as what is 
commonly termed “a gasser,” that is, a 
well which produces an_ insignificant 
quantity of oil. Conceivably such a well 


| might drain the field of its supply of gas, 


leaving the oil therein unrecoverable, to 
the great and irreparable injury of the 
other surface owners. We have in- 
stanced an extreme possibility, but our 
interpretation of the act is that it was 
intended to remedy a lesser, but never- 
theless unreasonable, degree of waste of 
the same character. 


Limit on Production 
Of Oil Not Intended 


Another answer to this argument of 
petitioners is that having determined 


that the court has the jurisdiction to de- | 


termine what is an unreasonable waste, 
we cannot interfere by the writ of pro- 
hibition to deprive its judgment of ef- 
fect. And we here direct attention to the 
determination of the respondent court 
that “there appears to be an unreason- 
able waste of natural gas in the Santa 
Fe Oil Field,” and “that the evidence 
available * * * shows that the unrea- 
sonable waste of natural gas in said field 
may. be substantially reduced and that 
the equities of all parties may be fairly 
conserved by a preliminary injunction 


.which will limit the waste of‘gas by re- 


stricting the production thereof to a 


; quantity reasonably in excess of the pres- 


ent outlets for beneficial use above 
ground, etc., etc.” It does not appear 
from the facts presented to us that in 
so far as the particular case before us 
is comcerned the court exceeded its jur- 
isdiction in finding as we have already 
quoted. 

It is suggested in the briefs that the 
Legislature is without authority to re- 
strict the production of oil, and lest we 
be misunderstood we deem it expedient 


to add that the record does not indicate | 


that the temporary injunction was 
founded upon such a theory. Nor are we 
determining that the act attempts to con- 
fer upon the court any such power. 
Rather we are convinced that a proper 


construction of the enactment confines | 


the authority within the limits of enjoin- 
ing the production of gas when in excess 
of the reasonable proportion to the oil 
for the particular field involved, when 


‘not conveniently necessary for other 


than lifting purposes. e , 
Writ of prohibition denied. 
We concur: Works, P..J.; Craic, J. 


mittee to consider important problems 
as they develop. 

The action relative to amendments to! 
the constitution of the council ' argse| 
from the recent adoption of two amend- 
ments authorizing separate determina- 
|tions of expense loading by stock and! 
nonstock carriers. The convention had! 
been informed previously that these 
amendments were pending but they were 
adopted before the convention acted upon | 
them. 

The resolution reads in full text: 

“Whereas, the representative of the; 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners upon the National Council on| 
Compensation Insurance reported to the) 
session ‘at Hartford certain proposed 
amendments to the constitution of the| 
said National Council, and { 

“Whereas, said amendments were ad 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 5.] 


~ (EARLY 31097), 


Appeal Is Upheld 


For Compensation 


Pennsylvania Board Says Lump 
Sum Agreement Not Bind- 
ing in Case 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Dec. 10. 
The fact that an injured employe ac- 
cepted a lump sum settlement in 1927 
for compensation awarded to Mar. 12, 
1930, does not preclude the filing of a 
petition for reinstatement of the com- 
pensation agreement in June, 1930, on 
the ground that it Was filed more than 


one year after the last payment of com-| 


pensation, the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board recently held in the case 
of Alberto v. Cunard Coal Co. 

The defendant claimed that the last 
payment of compensation was in 1927 


when the claimant signed a blanket re-} 


ceipt for a lump sum payment, including 
advance compensation for two and one- 
half years. The Board ruled, however, 
that “if there had not been a lump sum 
settlement, claimant’s compensation 
would still be running in fact, and is 
running in law, and no rights can be 
added to or taken from a claimant by 
reason of an advance or lump sum set- 
tlement, authorized or unauthorized.” 

Regardless of the wording of the 
claimant’s petition, the Board said, it 
really is a proceeding to review a final 
receipt and agreement and is therefore 
reviewable at any time. 


Cost of Utility Securities Purchased 


By Company in 


Transcript of Testimony at I 


Southeast Described 


nquiry Relates to Activity of: 


Southeastern Power and Light 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 14 by Rob- 
ert J, Ryder, Federal Trade Com- 
mission accountant, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Dec. 4, continued Dec. 
5, 6, 8, 9 and 10 and proceeds as 
follows: 


Q. Could you determine the cost of| 


these shares prior to receipt by the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company? 
A. The Southeastern Securities Company 
carried 500 shares of common stock of 
Cherokee Land Company on its records at 
$50,000. The 500 shares were transferred 
to Southern Power Securities Corpora- 
tion. When Southeastern Power & Light 
Company acquired the assets of Southern 
Power Securities Corporation it acquired 
100,000 shares of Cherokee Land Com- 
pany. An analysis of the records of the 
above three companies failed to disclose 
any cost of the additional 99,500 shares. 


Q. What do you mean by the addi- 


and in addition received 500 shares of 
common stock and 2,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the Southeastern Realty 
Company, on which it placed a value of 
$250,000. This made a total value of 
$612,841.17, which was placed 4s the 
value of the property which had been 
earried at $282,992.31. 

Q. This excess value was how much? 
A. $329,848.86. 

Q. And where is it recorded, and as 
what? A. Recorded as surplus appre- 
ciation on the books of the Southeastern 
Securities Company. 


Disposition of Shares 
From Realty Company 

Q. What did the Southeastern Securi- 
ties Company do with the common and 
| preferred shares that it received from 
‘the Southeastern Realty Company? A. 
The Southeastern Securities Company 
sold 500 shares of common stock and 
2,000 shares of preferred stock to the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 





tional 99,500 shares? A. I first stated 
the Southeastern Securities Company 
carried 500 shares,and the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company acquired 100,- 
000° shares. 


Q. And it acquired those 100,000 shares 
when it merged with the— A. Southern 
Power Securities Corporation. 


No Increase in Cost 
Shown in Transfer 


Q. The Southern Securities Company 
carried their 500 shares of common stock 
of the Cherokee Land Company at a 
value of $50,000; is that right? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. These shares were transferred to 
the Southern Power Securities Company 
at a later date, and the number of shares 
was increased to 100,000? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But there wasn’t any increase in 
value? A. There wasn’t any in¢rease in 
cost. 

Q. You stated in your report that in 
the transfer the number of shares was 
|increased to 100,000 without any change 
in. value, so I take that to mean that 
they were still carried at $50,000? A.I 
just stated that I could not determine 
the value. The value of these securities, 
|together with others, was in the basket 
|transaction. You could not distinguish 
what the value of the 100,000 shares was 
when they were acquired. 

Q. Will you look at page 134 of your 
report? A. Yes. 

Q. You say that in the transfer the 
number of shares was increased to 100,- 
000, without change of value? A. Yes, 
sir, so far as the records show. 

Q. I take that to mean that when the 
number of shares was increased to 100,- 
000 the value was still carried at $50,- 
000. Am I wrong aboutdahat? A. Yes, 
sir. The value of these shares, together 
with others, was placed oft.the books of 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany at approximately $32,000,000, and 
if there was any additional value against 
the 100,000 shares it could“not be de- 
termined. 

Q. You say in your report, at page 
134, that no explanation has been given 
for the increase in shares? A. That is 
correct. 

Q. The next investment treated in 
your report relates to the Empire Con- 
struction Company, and appears at page 
136 of your report, Exhibit 4722? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What securities of the Empire Con- 
'struction Company did the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company hold at Dec. 
31, 1929? A. It held 75,000 shares of 
common stock, with a ladger value 
of °$320,000, and $750,000 principal 
‘amount of 7 per cent debentures at a 
ledger value of $750,000, or an aggre- 
gate value of $1,070,000. 


Acquisition of 
Investments Explained 


Q. Explain the acquisition of these 
hinvestments. A. In 1927 the Southeast- 
ern Power & Light Company purchased 
from the Southeastern Securities Com- 
pany 75,000 shares of common and 
$800,000 principal amount of 7 per cent 
debentures of the Empire Construction 
Company for a total consideration of 
$1,120,000. The investment in the 7 
per cent debentures was reduced in 
1929 by an annual payment of $50,000 
by the Empire Construction Company. 

Q. The next investment treated in 
your report relates to the Southeastern 
Realty Company and appears at page 137 
of Exhibit 4722, The Southeastern 
Realty Company was incorporated when? 
A. Nov. 8, 1924, in the State of Maine. 

Q. In November, 1924, the Southeast- 
lern Securities Company sold the South- 
eastern Realty Company properties, did 
it not? A. Yes, sir, it did. 

Q. In consideration of these properties 
the security company received what from 
the Southeastern Realty Company? A. 
$362,841.17 in cash, or $79,848.86 in ex- 
cess of the ledger value of the properties, 








for $199,605.01. 
Q. That reduced the appreciation orig- 
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California Board 
Rules in Valuation 
Of Gas Property 


Railroad Commission Will 
Not Allow Return on Plant 
Abandoned Under Plan 
Of Amortization 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Dec. 10. 


The California Railroad Commission 
has given notice, in authorizing the 
abandonment, of an artificial gas plant, 
that it will not fix gas rates in the fu- 
| ture to produce a return on the “present 
value basis” of property no longer in 
service, which has been abandoned under 
a plan of amortizing the investment 
therein. , 


“The decision is of especial impor- 
tance,” said a statement is.ued by the 
Commission in announcing the action, 
“because of the widespreaa introduction 
of natural gas.” . 


Investment Excluded 


In granting permission to the Coast 
Counties Gas & Electire Co. to dismantle 
|its artificial gas’ plant at Pittsburg 
|and to sell the site, the Commission laid 
|down the condition that the company 
|Shall file a stipulation that it will ex- 
| clude from its properties the investment 
|in the Pittsburg plant, and shall also 
exclude from its claimed operating ex- 
penses any amount necessary to amor- 
|tize the investment in the abandoned 
plant, in the event that the company 
| requests the Commission at some future 
jdate to fix gas rates ‘on “present fair 
value basis,” rather than on “the his- 
torical cost” of its property. 

This action was taken by the Com- 
|mission, it was stated, upon the com- 
pany’s showing that the artificial gas 
plant is no longer required for the opera- 
tion of the applicant’s gas system. Wit- 
nesses for the company stated that the 
plant is not needed for standby purposes 
because there is available to the com- 
pany a supply of natural gas from both 
the coast transmission line of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. and the valley line 
of the Standard-Pacific Gas Pipe Line Co. 

Commissioner Thomas S. Louttit, who 
heard the application, made the follow- 
ing statement in passing upon the com- 
pany’s request for permission to amor- 
tize the investment in the gas plant: 

“Under ordinary accounting practice, 
the investment in abandoned property 
is a charge to operating expenses or to 
profit and loss. When such investment 
is unusually large, the Commission has 
permitted the writing off of such 
|}amounts have usually been incidental to 
the fixing of rates. In this instance, ap- 
plicant’s rates are not before us for re- 
adjustment. On what basis the company 
will in the future urge this Commission 
to fix rates is not disclosed by the 
|record. I believe, however, that appli- 
jcant should be put on notice that the 
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and Southem Arizona 


offer you and your family warm days 
in the desert and a sunny seashore. 


Keep the pounds down and the 


pepup. 4 


Golf, horseback riding—polo if you 
choose—and a different motor tour 


every day. 


Santa Fe service 


ee ¢ @ 
is distinctively superior. 


You are on Santa Fe rails “all the way” 
from Chicago. You leave on the Santa Fe 
and arrive on the Santa Fe. 

Daily Phoenix Pullman on the Grand 


Canyon Limited 


and on THE CHIEF each 


Tuesday and Saturday during January 


and February. 


Make Pullman reservations early. | 
G. C. DILLARD, Dist, Pass, Agent 


SANTA FE RY. 


601-602 Finance Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-5 


All expense 


California tours on certain 
dates this Winter 
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State Finance 


Plans to Extend 
_» System Prepared | 


Highway Commission For- | 
~. mally Recommends Pro-| 
gram Covering 35 Million | 
Expense Over Two Years | 


Sacramento, Dec, 10. 


The California Highway Commission ! 
has formally recommended to Governor 
C. C. Young a State highway program | 
for the coming two-year period, involv- | 
ing expenditures of $35,703,000 on con- 
struction and reconstruction projects. 
The program will be submitted by Gov- | 
ernor Young to the Legislature as a part | 
of his biennial message and budget. 

The action of the Commission was 
based upon recommendations by B. D. | 
Meek, director of the Department of | 
Public Works. ‘The allocation of funds; 
was based strictly upon the provision | 
of the Breed bill, both as to the divi-| 
sion of funds between the northern) 
and southern parts of the State and their | 
distribution between primary and sec- 
ondary roads in the State system. ‘ 

The total of $35,703,000 which is bud- 
geted in the program is based upon esti- | 
mates of all sources of State highway | 
revenues, including receipts from gaso- | 
line taxes, registration fees, taxes from | 
highway transportation companies, and | 
Federal aid revenues. 

To Announce Details 


B. D. Meek, director of the Department 
of Public Works, announced that the de- | 
tailed projects recommended by the| 
Commission for budget inclusion would | 
be made public in the next few days. Mr. | 
Meek further emphasized the danger to 
the State highway system that would in- | 
evitably result if the present highway | 
program financial set-up was disturbed 
or impaired. i 

“We have just concluded,” Mr. Meek | 
stated, “a study of the probable require- | 
ments of the State highway system for 
the next 10 years. The study shows the | 
estimated cost'to improve the State high- | 
Way system to an adequate standard for | 
traffic for the 10-year period to be $315,- 
565,906. This does mot mean that the, 
entire system will be completed in the | 
period stated. Many roads must re- 
ceive stage construction and heavy main- | 
tenance, while the increase in annual rev- 
enues accumulates to provide the neces- 
sary funds for a permanent type of im- 
provement. j 

“The estimate of the total revenue 
available to the State for State highway 
purposes in this same period (July 1, 
1931, to June 30, 1940), is $422,015,300. 
The total revenue is for all purposes in 
connection with State highway construc- ! 
tion, reconstruction and maintenance. 
There will be available for actual con- 
struction and reconstruction projects a 
total of $320,352,700 as compared with 
an estimated requirement for these pur- 
poses of $313,565,900. 

Protecting Revenues 

“These figures clearly reveal the 
necessity for most carefully safe- 
guarding and husbanding State highway | 
revenues to accomplish the purposes to | 
which they are now devoted. Any serious | 
impairment of the present set-up will | 
completely wreck the State highway | 
program. : 

“Danger to the State highway pro- | 
gram through impairment of revenues | 


| 
State of California: | 
| 


looms chiefly from five sources, These | combined net demand and time deposits | Wy pac RR ist & r 5s F 


are: 

“First, the suggestion that gasoline | 
taxes be diverted to other than highway | 
uses. 

“Second, the suggestion that major 
allotments of present revenues be made 
to improve and maintain through travel 
streets in cities of the State larger than 
the village class.) To undertake this 
would take at least .$125,000,000 and! 
would obviously completely wreck the 
State-highway program. 

“Third, the suggestion that there be 
still larger division of highway funds 
for the elimination of railroad grade 
crossings on the State system. At the 
present time wonderful progress is be- 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


. Receipts 
Customs receipts: ......... 
Internal-revenue receipts; 
Income tax .....-see00-. 
Miscellaneous ‘internal 
revenue ...0.. Pus vse 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


Total ordinary receipts $9,591,455.17 
Public debt receipts ..... 147,780.00 
Balance previous day .... 52,916,697.09 


Total: o..00<% $62,655,932.26 
Expenditures 3 
General expenditures .... $16,234,803.55 
Interest on public debt .. 329,301.10 
Refunds of receipts 344,572.02 
Postal deficiency 5,000,000.00 
Panama Canal ' 6,849.11 
oO tions in special ac- 
Seunte - 35,719.78 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil-service retirement 
fund .. 
Investmen 


$1,595,144.19 
4,369,917.03 


2,345,959,92 
1,280,434.03 


82,770.71 


292,982.52 
436,965.47 


it of trust funds 


Total ordinary expendi- 


Total ..... we eeee.s $62,655,982. 


Loans to Members 
In Dallas Reserve 


District Decrease 


Monthly Report of Federal | 


Reserve Bank. Indicates 
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| Security Issues 


Bank Deposits 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


s 


* 


co. The, followi 
the New York 


New York Market Quotations 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Dec. 10 


information relates to transactions on 
tock Exchange in securities listed on that 
*@xchange, which are eligible for investment by. savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in ‘which these securities are made eligible, either by 


on, for savings bank investment: New 


York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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: Judges Seek Remedy 


110% | 


107% | 


Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED 


oon State 


Proceedings of the 
Court of Claims of the 
United States 


December 10, 1930 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and» Hons. William . Green, 
Benjamin Hv. .-Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. ; 


Admitted... to. practice: Mr. Clark T. 
Brown and Mr. Otto Carl Hauschild. 


Cases argued) and submitted: F-293, E. 
W. Bliss Co., by Messrs, Geo. E. Hamilton 
and John. M. Perry for plaintiff and Mr. 
W. W. Scott for defendant; H-364, Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., by Mr. A. B. Van Buskirk 
for plaintiff and Mr. W. W. Scott for de- 
fendant; K-496, American-Hawaiian S. S. 
Co, by: Mr. A. A. Ballantine for plaintiff 
and Mr. R. C,. Williamson for defendant. 

Trial(calemdar for Dec. 11, 1930: F-212, 
' Briggs & Co., Inc.; J-663, Luther W. 
Cartwright; K-424, Thomas H. Emerson; 
J-608, Olaf G. S. Simonstad; H-183, Wil- 
liam Fitzherbert West and Helen W. West; 
33966, Willard S. Isham, executor estate 
Clara H. Isham, deceased. 





For Court Congestion 
In Massachusetts 


|Report of Judiciat Council 
Discusses Rising Costs of 
Litigation and Delay in 
Damage-suit Trials 
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| should explain to the person summoned) 
just what he is expected to do. 


The recommendation for a voluntary 
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>|pensation of judges of advancing years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
crops and the increased supply of feed | 
will assist farmers in meeting maturing 
obligations and will serve to reduce the 
outlay for making 1931 crops. On the | 


other hand, the indicated yield of cotton | Col & So Ry r & ext diss ‘35 


was slightly lower than a month earlier | 


and the rains slowed down picking oper- 
ations, damaged open cotton, and low- 
ered the grade. The physical condition 
of livestock and their ranges showed | 
rapid improvement and these are now 


; Ch U Sta gu ist 6%4s C 63... 
| ClCinCh&StL 20 yr deb 4%s ’31 


| Det Ed ist &r 5s A ’40 d Jul l 





in better condition than in_ several 


| months. With the continuance of favor- 


able weather for a reasonable period, | 
livestock generally should go into the 
Winter in good shape. 

After showing some _ improvement 
during September, the distribution of 
merchandise slackened somewhat in Oc-} 
tober. While the sales of department 
stores in larger centers exceeded those 
of the previous month by 10 per cent, the 
increase was less than normal and sales | 
those of a year ago. The distribution 
0 


vious month or in the same month last 
year. Reports indicate that. merchants 
are continuing a very conservative buy- 


| mg policy and that orders largely repre- 


sent fill-in merchandise. 


smaller than usual at this season. 


|for the month were 8 per cent under) xan C Term Ry 1st gu 4s ’60... 


f merchandise at wholesale was in! LS &MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s’31 
smaller volume than in either the pre- | Leh Val RR g cons 4tgs 2003.. 


Collections | L&N RR Lou Cin Lex g 4%s 31 
have shown a seasonable increase but are M C RR Det&Bay C 1st 5s ’31 


The commercial loans of banks in re- | 
serve cities reflected a further slight in- | 


crease and deposits rose to a higher level. 


showed a decline. The daily average of 
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The deposits of country banks, however,| M K & TRR Pr L 5s A ’62. 
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of member banks in this district, which | Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G 78.... d 


amounted to $831,071,000 in October, re- 
flected a slight-increase over that for 
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September, but was $69,189,000 less than | X Or} Pub Serv Ist&r 5s B ’55 d 


during October, 1929. 

Federal reserve bank loans to mem- 
ber banks declined from $11,332,987 on 
Sept. 30 to $8,198,043 on Nov. 15, and 
on the latter date were $17,627,709 less 
than on the corresponding date a year 
ago. The decline during the past six 
weeks was due entirely to the retirement 
of loans by country banks. 
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| 000 shares was appreciated to the extent 


In Utilities Is Described | of 800,000 to refiect that appraisal? A. 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
inally set up to what sum? 


The valuation of building permits is- $279,453.87. 
Q. Turn to page 36 of your report, 


sued at principal centers during October 
reached the lowest level recorded since 
June. The October volume was 17 r 


Exhibit 4722. 


ing made on this problem, and in a few | cent smaller than a month earlier and 39! Ppreciation which lists $42,597,229.19. 


years all of the most dangerous grade 
crossings on the State highway system 
will be a thing of the past. In the 
meantime warning devices are being in- 
stalled on such crossings as remain that 
give added warning to the autoist, both 
as to time and distance, of the pres- 
ence of the crossing, the effect of which 
has already been to greatly reduce grade 
crossing accidents on the State high- 
Way system. 
Recommended List 

“Fourth, the inclusion in the second-| 
ary State highway system of roads not} 
in the recemmended list. This could 
increase mileage to the point that not! 
only construction funds, but mainte-| 
nance money needed for the present 
State highway would be seriously en- 
dangered. : } 

“Fifth, the enlarging of joint high-j 
way district program. 

“Given assurance of the continuance 0 
present revenues, California in a few 
years time should have a system of high- 
ways unexcelled anywhere in the world. 


This can be accomplished without increas- 


motorists of California realize the fact | 
that there is no surplus of highway | 
revenue, when the traffic and 


tion of the system to be interfered with, 
or the proper maintenance of the roads | 


to be jeopardized by diverting to other | variation, declined by 3 per cent curing 


uses the revenue that now)goes to me} 
State system, however great the tempta- 


safety | 
needs of the system are considered. And! 
they will not allow the orderly construc- | 


per cent below October a year ago. Pro-'that table appears an appreciation of | 
duction and shipments of lumber showed $175,394.99 against 


no change from the previous month, but 
new orders received were in larger vol- 
ume. The production and shipments of 
cement reflected a large decline as com- 


corresponding month a year ago. 


Tax on Montana Metal 


the 
Realty Company, A. Yes, sir. 


A. To} 


Refer to the table of ap- 


In 


Southeastern | 


Q. That I take to mean that there 


was recorded on the books of the South-; 
pared to both the previous month and the eastern Power & Light Company an} 
| appreciation of $175,394.99 included in| 
| securities acquired from the Southeast- | 
A. From the) 


'ern Realty Gompany? 


Mines Increased in 1929 | Southeastern *Securities Company. 


State of Montana: 

f Helena, Dec. 10. 
The chairman of the State Board of 
Equalization, J. H. Stewart, announced 
Monday, Dec. 1, that the receipts from 
the metal mines gross tax in 1929 pro- 
a totaled $550,295. Of this amount, 


the Anaconda Copper Mining Company | 
f | paid $504,119; the Butte & Superior | 0 


Q. But the securities so acquired were ; $4,113,291 and for the fiscal year 1932- | 
Southeastern Realty | 


| securities of the 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Was there any addition to that, 


appreciation on the books of the South- 


eastern Securities Corporation? 
sir, $274,453.87. 


A. Yes, ! 


Q. The next investment that you treat | 
{ in your report is at page 141, and | 


Company, $28,169; and the St. Joseph | deals with the Southeastern Production 
Lead Company $11,055. The receipts for | Company. I see nothing there that is 


| 1929 exceeded those of 1928 by $186,757. | worthy of much attention. That was a} 
' Half of this tax goes into the general | corporation organized by the 
ing the present sources of revenue. The fund of the State and half to the school | ern Power & Light Company 
| purposes, which we do not need to talk | 


‘equalization fund. 


Installment Debt Relation 


To Buying Is Analyzed | 


‘about, A. Yes, sir. 


Q.Then the next company you deal! of the Legislature for the current fiscal | 
| with is the Southeastern Fuel Company, | year and the increased amounts asked 
and that appears at page 142, When was | are: 


| That is correct. 
| Publication of excerpts from tran- 


script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Dec. 12. 


‘Budgets Increased 
By New Hampshire 


‘Larger Appropriations Sought 
For Two Fiscal Years 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Dec, 10. 
Budget requests for appropriations 
for the fiscal year of 1931-32 for de- 
partments of the State government total 


35 $4,297,788. This is an increase over 
} actual budget and special appropriations 
made by the 1929 Legislature for the 
current fiscal year of $373,847 and for 
the fiscal year 1932-53 of $558,344, it 
was shown when the budget estimates 
were made public at the office of the 
Commissioner of the Treasury, Charles 
| T. Patten. 


The increase in requests for the year 
1932-33 against the fiscal year 1931-32 


Southeast-|1s accounted for by the appropriation 
for certain | of $175,000 for the Legislature. 


The department requests showing the 
| principal increases over appropriations 
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|House Approves Measure 


To Reduce Postal Hours | 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| to substitutes. and others, whose number | 
| he estimates at more than 2,000,000. 


5 fortunate that there is at 


, |\report a study made of the problem of| 


| Overshadowing all else is the danger 


system of measured service and com- 


jisrenewed. Under the plan, an associate 
judge of the Supreme Court, the Land 
Court, and the Municipal Court of the 
City of Boston, who had served 15 years 
or more would be allowed, with the 
approval of the Governor and Council, 
to retire to half time service, subject 
to call, and for such half time service’ 
would receive one-half of the full salary 
of the position. 

This recommendation, made last year, 
has been held by the Supreme Judicial 
Court, in an advisory opinion to the leg- 
islature, to be constitutional. The coun-! 
cil disclaims any intention to create or 
extend a pension or retirement allow- 
ance scheme. “We desire to accomplish | 
one object only—to maintin the maximum! 








|they are able to render it. The ex- 
| perience of a well seasoned judge is of 
| great value to the public, and it is un- 
present no 
method by which a judge who is still | 
capable of valuable service but may not} 
be strong enough for continuous service | 
throughout the year can render part 
time service and receive proportionate! 
compensation.” 

In response to a request of the Legis- 
lature, the council has included in its 


admission to the bar. No legislation 
with respect to this subject is recom- 
mended except so far as an additional 
appropriation may be needed to ‘secure 
more thorough examination under the 
existing statutory provisions. The pres- 
|ent method of examining in a single day 
by some 30 written questions, without; 
oral examination of any kind, is stated 
to be unsound and a very insufficient 
test of the legal qualifications of men 
who wish to be given the privilege’ of 
practicing law at the expense of the 
| public, 

“Leakage of insufficiently qualified| 
men through the present inadequate ex- 
amination machinery has actually re- 
sulted in a noticeable deterioration of | 
the bar. A deteriorating bar will in 
time produce a deteriorating bench. 


from the growth of a public opinion 
that justiee is not being attained by 
the machinery of justice, which inevi- 





Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., Chairman of the House Com-}| 
| mittee on Rules, asked if there is not! 


| going to be a postal deficit of $98,000,000 | 
this year. Mr. Kelly said other postal! 
| measures to be taken up would meet the| 
additional costs under this bill. Repre- 
| sentative Hogg (Rep.), of Fort Wayne, 
|Ind., for the bill, said there is a deficit | 
1 of $98,000,000 in postal operations but! 
more than $40,000,000 of it has no place! 
in a postal deficit. Mr. Kelly said the 


Office Committee do not include the| 
2%-cent letter postage increase, which 
he said “Congress never will adopt-” 
Representative Stafford (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., advocated the enactment 
of the bill before the holidays as a Christ- 
mas present to postal employes. 


sentatives Kendall (Rep.), of Meyersdale, | 


| Ee author of the bill; Hull (Dem.), of 
Carthage, Tenn.; Greenwood (Dem.), of 
| Washington, Ind.; Mead (Dem.), of Buf- 
' falo, N. Y., and other members discussed 
the bill. It was passed by viva voce vote. 


| Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


| 


i 


| the country. 


t 
other bills contemplated from the Post! cils has been organized. 


Repre«| Court of the City of Boston; 


tably means increased disrespect for law) 
and all things legal.” | 

The report closes with a discussion/of | 
the problem of more adequate judicial 
statistics both on the civil amd on the 
criminal sides of the courts, a subject 
said to be under discussion throughout 
Attention is also called to 
the fact that the judicial council move- 
ment is g@re@wing and that there are now 
fifteen or more judicial councils in dif- 
ferent States and that a national con- 
ference of representatives of these coun- 


The members of the council signing the 
report are Thomas Hovey Gage, chair- 
man; Frederick Lawton, formerly justice 
of the Superior Court; Charles Thornton 
| Davis, judge of the Land Court; Wilfred 
| Bolster, chief justice the Municipal 
Harry 
Dow, a judge of the Essex County Pro- 
bate Court; Charles L. Hibbard, judge 
of the District Court in Pittsfield; Rob- 
jert G. Dodge, Frederick W. Mansfield 
and Frank W. Grinnel, members of the; 
Boston bar. One member of the council, 
William Caleb Loring, formerly of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, died during the 
year. , 


Alabama Cotton Crop Third 


Largest in State’s History 
State of Alabama: 


f | Working capacity of the courts and to| time had expired. 
2% |retain for the benefit of the public the 


% | service of experienced judges so far as| 


R, | visions 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


the month. 


As compared with last year, the aggre-| Light Company. 


| that corporation created? A. The South- 
eastern Fuel Company was incorporated 
| Apr. 23, 1924, in the State of Maine as a 
| subsidiary of the Southeastern Power & 
Its primary purpose 


Agriculture (bovine | tuberculosis), Dee, 10, 1930 


$100,000; Board of Publicity, $50,000; Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Fublic Welfare Board, $144,650; Depart-{Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
ment of Education, $50,000; Industrial; Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
‘School, $20,000; Forestry Department, | rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


‘ Montgomery, Dee. 10. 
With a cotton crop greater than that 
}of last year, and the third largest in 
|the $tate’s history, the value of the 
crop will be about $85,000,000 compared 





Herein, BEING 
Srates DAILY 


Budgets 


Hearings on Tax’ 


Litigation Begun © 
In Supreme Court 


Disposition of Group of 
Cases Involving Limita- 
tions on Collections Un- 
der 1928 Act Pending 


[Continued from Page 7.1 
to “payment” of internal revenue tax it 
must be taken to use this term in its or- 
dinary and legal sense and not to thereby 
refer to illegal exactions by duress but 

to refer to voluntary payments. 
Further, it was argued, not:a word of 
section 611 makes reference to a suit in 
court. It applies only to administrative 
refunds and is subsidiary to section 607. 
Its sole purpose was to authorize ad- 
ministrative refunds of taxes paid after 
the Statute of Limitations had run, which 


|section 1106(a) of the Revenue Act of 


1926 had _ been judicially construed to 
prevent and at the same time had been 
judicially construed to have no effect on 
court actions. 

Assistant Attorney General, G. 
Youngquist, for the Government, traced 


the history of the questioned sections, 
endeavoring to show that the purpose and 
intent of Congress in enacting them was 
to prevent recovery of amounts collected 
after the running of the Statute of Limi- 
tations where the assessment was timely, 
a claim in abatement asking for further 


‘consideration filed, and collection stayed. 


The first Revenue Act to provide for 
a period of limitations was that of 1921, 
he explained, and it prohibited. any suit 
or proceeding after that period for the 


‘collection of the tax. The Treasury De- 


partment at that time took the view that 
the statute did not prevent recovery by 
distraint after the time had expired. 
Adoping this as a practice, the collection 
of taxes was delayed upon the filing of + 


jclaims for abatement until the taxpayer 
jcould have a hearing, a great number 


of cases going beyond the five-year. pe- 
riod of limitations. 


Collection Barred 


In 1921, the Supreme Court decided 
the case of Bowers v. New York & Al- 
bany Co., 273 U. S. 346,-in which it de- 
creed that the Treasury Department 
could: not proceed by distraint after the 
Section 611 of the 
1928 Act was enacted for the express 
purpose of retaining in the Treasury 
amounts collected after the period of 
limitations when collection was delayed 
by reason of the consideration of a claim 


|in abatement, he said. 


The Government, in its brief, admitted 
that, at the time the taxes in this case 
were collected such collection was barred 
by the statute of limitations and at the 
time the suit was instituted, it was with- 
out a defense. Mr. Youngquist, how- 
ever, contended that section 611, 
acted before the entry of Judgment 
the district court, constituted a defens 
to the action. 

Section 611, it was urged, is not merely 
a rule of the administrative guidance of 
the Commissioner. If this were its sole 
purpose a situation would result where, 
aS'a prerequisite to sue, an application 
must be made to the Commissioner for 
refund which he could not. grant. More- 
over, it would defeat the purpose of 
the enactment, which was to permit the 
retention of the amounts collected, The 
provisions of the section, he declared, 


;are broad enough to carry out the legis- 


lative intent and prevent recovery. 
In conclusion the Assistant Attorney 


General submitted that the statute was 
not unconstitutional in that it does not 
purport to defeat the right of recovery of 
taxes not properly owing but merely pre- 
vents recovery of amounts properly due 
except for the statute of limitations, 


Under 1928 Act 


In the second case, Magee v. United 
States, No. 65, Theodore B. Benson, ex- 
plained that the facts were substanti- 
ally the same with the exception that 
the suit, instituted in the Court of 
Claims, was begun after the enactment of 
the 1928 Act. 


Mr. Benson’s attack of the sections was 
based on the proposition that section 611 
did not apply to the case, that in so far 
as it could apply it has been repealed and 
if not repealed is unconstitutional. 


These sections, he declared merely 
modify provisions of prior acts and the 
provisions thus modified are those re- 
lating to the credit or refund of an 
overpayment and have no relation to 
the refunds of a tax illegally collected. 
Separate and distinct from the pxo- 

in the several revenue act§ + 
lating to the audit of returns and credfts 
or refunds of overpayments, Congress 
has in section’ 3220 of the Revised 
Statutes, at different times amended, 
authorized the Commissioner, subject 
to regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to remit, refund , 
and pay back all taxes erroneously or / 
illegally assessed or collected, 


If the provisions of the sections 607- 
and 611 are not to be construed to limit 
the authority of the Commissioner, he 
continued, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3220 to refund or pay back a tax 
illegally eollected, the provisions of the 
acts are certainly not to be construed 
In any way affecting or limiting the 
right to sue. 


Further, Mr. Benson argued, the, tax 


was never’ stayed because it could have 
been collected at any time upon the will 
of th Commissioner. 


Repeal Alleged 

Section 3220 of the Revised Statutes, 
it was contended, a later act of Con- 
gress has effectively repealed sections 
607 and 611 in so far as t! A are applica. 
ble to the case but, if it did not, those 
sections are unconstitutional since they 
attempt to revive a liability that the ex- 
piration of the period of limitations ex- 
tinguished. 


| with the $122,000,000 in 1929, according 
of Detroit, to a report. issued by the Federal-State 
Agricultural Statistician, F. W. Gist. 


tion may be, or hgw worthy the particular | gate value of sales in November, accord- | was to supply the fuel requirements of | $10,650; Public Service Commission, | Mr. Charles E,_ Gross, 
cause.” ing to the preliminary figures, vas 12 per |the system through its owrership of | 11/375. | Mich, was admitted to practice. 


—____—— ——- cent smaller, and when allowance is made | valuable holdings of coal deposits in the|" ‘Ty , indi | : 
s § e Treasurer’s statement indicates | Customs Thi 7 roy * seid i 
Oklahoma Reports Deficit S year’s crop, the report said, has 


| for the fact that there was one less trad-{heart of the Warrior coal fields near | $ oses dur- | » ain : . 
- ing day this year than last, the decrease| Birmingham, Ala., comprising about 12,- os Seine waded iets 1930, of Tomato paste. yw 5 Mee mee | been estimated at 1,495,000 bales. The 
In General Revenue Funds | from last year is about 8 per cent. For | 000 acres. | $15,237,064 : Brown for the appellant, and by Mr. Marcus |‘W° latest crops ever gathered in Ala. 
the oe 11 montis of the year o" Q. Do you call attention to some con- If all the increased expenditures re- | Tgsinhetham Jr. ~ the peperes. Morl iia” ahd TOW talee ie ton” 
State of lahoma: ment store sales were er cent smaller ¢ ‘ i | 0 2. nited States v. E. F. Morley p00, ‘ 
ine 4, one oa this sain then lane aaa Perabinne ine a er mada, that that company quested by State departments should bela Ge. OL, ° Minpardl havinaesiaeemamen 

The deficit in the general revenue fund | ©rease or decrease from a year ago: eT ’ . 

of the State of Oklahoma amounted te|_ November’, A; Jan. 1 to Nov. 30°, B; 


' granted by the Legislature, it declares, a ‘containers. ° Argued by Mr. Ralph Folks|Burger of Rochester, N. Y., 
Q. What did the contract relate to? | direct State tax for the next fiscal year /for the appellant, and by Mr. Samuel M.| mitted to practice, 
! . | number of ti stores, C; ¢| A. The contract related to the purchase 4 
$3,832,481 at the end of November as| Cities Doe Stores Ci number of | of coal in quantities and at ite per | 1932-33 a direct State tax of $2,052,704 | 
revenues have declined and substantial | 





No, 3343. F, 


were ad- 


No. 3376. 
versal Co., Inc. Reappraisement of per- 


> 


B C D 


of $1,868,207 would be required and for | Richardson for the appellee. 
et | scdeuncee Ca ati Seepetar-& United States v. Baldwin Uni- 
ich i 7 as compared to the direct State tax for |>udendburg Corp. Glass tubing for ther- 2 
collections of ad valorem taxes will not | ton which it was calculated would amply | Pp Lana asaane 
begin until after Jan. 1, according to an, 


oral statement by Assistant State Audi- 
tor, Scott Stine. | 
Since the beginning of the present! 
fiscal year, July 1, a total of $1,608,502 
m nonpayable warrants have been issued | 
for the current expense of government. | 
The warrants draw 6 per cent interest | 
and are subject to the call of the State} 
when funds are available to pay them. 
The deficit of past years for which a 
part of the State ad valorem tax levy | 


Total 

Boston Pee 
New York .... 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
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| Dallas 


San Francisco 


*November figures 


592 
103 


preliminary; 


Was made amounted to $2,223,979, Mr.’ month had 24 business days this year 


Stine stated, 


25 last year, 


and flect the appraisal v 


253 | provide in each year for the payment by 
33 the Southeastern Fuel Company of all 
25 | its expenses including interest sinking 
18 | fund payments on the first mortgage 

3¢ | bonds. 

Q. In the case 


17 | 
rf Fuel Company there was appreciation, 
g| was there not? A. Of $1,799,000, 
17} Q, Was that based to any extent upon 
7 | the appraisal value made by mining en- 
| gineers? A. $800,000 was placed on the 
as | ahae of 60,000 shares, which was to re- 
, alue of the coal lands 
made by Frank A. Ray, mining engineer, 


¢ 


of the Southeastern 


~t men 


Argued by Mr, Ralph Folks for 
the appellant, and by Mr. Allan R. Brown 
for the appellee. 


No, 8370. Mikado Goldfish & 
ma\ Yr et al, v. United States. Dog collars—Har- 
Commissioner Patten reported, are “pre-|ness. Argued by Mr, Allan R. Brown for 


cisely as made by the heads of depart-|the appellant, and by Mr. Ralph Folks for 
ts and institutions,” except in cases | the appellee, 
of bounties where the amounts ave fixed Dec. 9, 1930 

Preset: Presiding Judge William J, 


by statute. 

' — For the fiscal year ended June 30, ses, | renee and Associated Judges Oscar 
| the report indicates revenue from all) E. Bland, Charles 8, Hatfield, Finis J. 
| sources applicable to general purposes | Garrett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

| was’ $5,064,079; for specific purposes,| Ralph E. Parker and Harold T. Sto- 
| $9,917,128; and reverting to towns and | well of Washington, D, C.; Fred H. Miller 
cities, $1,631,583, 


| this year of $1,560,000. 

The budget requests reported are ex- 
usive of building appropriations. 
Estimates in the budget statement, | 


cl Supply Co. 


fumery. Argued by Mr. Charles D. Law- 
rence, Assistant Attorney General, for ap- 
jpellant, amd by Mr, B, A. Levett for ap- 
pellee. 

No. 3326. F, H, Shallus & Co, et al, v. 
United States, Egg albumen, dried. Argued; 
jby Mr. William L, Wemple for appellant, 
jand by Mr. Mareus Higginbotham Jr, for 
| appellee, 

No. 3266. United States v. Marshall Field 
& Co, Rugs. Argued by Mr. Ralph Folks 
for appellant, and by Mr. James W. Bevans 
for appellee. 

No. 3312. J, Benitez Cintez v. United 
States. Paintings+worlW'of art. Submitted 
on brief by appellant, and argued by Mr. 





of Los Angeles, Calif, and Alfred Marcus Higginbottom Js. fon appellee, 


Assistant Attorney General Charles B, 
Rugg argued briefly to the effect that 
the sections in controversy were not 
mere administrative directions to govern 
the action of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

Mr. Benson and Assistant Attorney 
General Rugg both argued briefly along 
the same lines in the case of Ogk 
Worsted Mills v. United States, No, 104, 
and Ohief Justice Hughes, upon ascer- 
taining from them that the facts in 
Woolen Co, vy. United States, N 
were identical to that case, stated 
the comme would not ear oral ar 
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Public. Debt 


Public Debt of United States Insurance Group | 
Reduced in Last Fiscal Yea Adopts Definition 


| Federal Finance 


Fiscal Operations . , Foreign Trade 


Fourth of Capital 
Sent to Far East 


Partial Cashing 


f Bonus Urged, 


Taplin Interests 
Argue Acquisition! 


Foreign Exchange 


.sments on behalf of the Pittburgh & West 


_ prassailed, 


ing, continued Mr. Taplin, is “a bona 


*““independent of or included in some new 


he Would Unify Expenditures 
yrthe P. & 
(the combined Wheeling & Lake Erie 


+ Of Wheeling Line 


Nickel Plate Opposes Pur- 
chase on Three Grounds 
Before Entire Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


Plarfs of the Taplin interests of Cleve- 
land to form the “nucleus” of the pro- 
posed ‘‘Wabash-Seaboard System,” con- 
templated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s railroad consolidation: 
plan, through the purchase of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railway by the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway, were 
orally argued before the entire Com- 
mission on Dec. 10. (Finance Docket 
No. 6486.) 


In support of the Pittsburgh & West 
Nirginia’s application, and in contradic- 
tion of the unfavorable proposed re- 
port in the proceedings submitted to| 
‘the Commission by Assistant Finance 

Director C. V. Burnside, Charles F. Tap- 
"lin, chief counsel of the P. & W. Va., 
told the Commission that “if there is 
to be a fifth system in the East it must 
be created as a result of piecemeal ac- 
quisitions, and I know of no better way, 
shan applications under paragraph 2 of 
ection 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act” (that section dealing with ac- 
quisitions of control by purchase of 
stock or by lease). 
Three Objections Presented 
J. H. Agate, on behalf of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
(Nickel Plate), objecting intervenor in 
the procedings, opposed approval of the 
P. & W. Va. application on three distinct 
grounds—first, that it is a “moot” pro- 
ceeding, and there is no evidence in the 
_ record disclosing the ability of the Tap- 
‘Jins to purchase control of the Wheeling; | 
‘second, that the applicants have signally 
“failed to state the terms upon which they’ 
propose to acquire the Wheeling should 
*‘the application be approved; third, that 
“13.8 per cent of the Pittsburgh & West 
’ Virginia stock is now owned by the Penn- 
road Corporation, which the Nickel Plate! 
“charged is the “instrumentality” of the; 
‘Pennsylvania Railroad, and the appli- 
*eants therefore are in no position under 
the law to attempt to purchase another 
road until they shall have become di- 
yvorced from the Pennsylvania aftiliation. 


Charles F. Taplin opened the argu- 


; 
| 


ino 


--Virginia. He declared that the consoli- 
, dation plan promulgated by the Com- 
««mission had in no manner nullified the 
acquisition of control provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, but was rather 
‘supplementary to those provisions. He 
declared that it was not intended by 
Congress in writing the consolidation 
provisions of the act that all roads in-} 
.@luded in a proposed system should join 
-in an application to consclidate. 


Urges “Piecemeal” Plan 


In support of his contentions that con-/| 
solidation should first be attempted by| 
“piecemeal” acquisitions of control un- 
‘der paragraph 2 of section 5,°to be fol- 
Bowed by applications under paragraph 
"6, or that dealing with actual consolida- 
tion, Mr. Taplin referred to the Com- 
’ mission’s approval of the two Baltimore 
& Ohio applications to acquire stock con- 
*'trol of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
+ burgh and Buffalo & Susquehanna rail- 
“yoads. Unless “piecemeal” acquisitions 
are allowed, said Mr. Taplin, all roads | 
included in a proposed system must join; 
in an application, which presupposes 
agreement, and it is the experience of all 
*“eoncerned in transportation matters that 
such agreement is improbable if not im- 
possible. 

Mr. Taplin asserted that when a 
“piecemeal” acquisition is in line with,| 
-cand close harmony with the consolida-| 

tion plan of the Commission, “there can} 
snot possibly be any objection to such! 
. procedure.” 
+. In connection with the Pennroad Cor-| 
poration’s purchase of the P. & W. Va. 
stock, Mr. Taplin stated “there has been 
a great deal said about such acquisition,” | 
wvand of a “scheme of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to get control of the Pittsburgh | 
& West Virginia, or at least to spike| 
the plans for a fifth system.” He de- 
clared that the transaction was but one 
’ of many transacted for the P. & W. Va.| 
by the Pennroad. and that that road had | 
_.no ulterior motive in the transaction! 


The application to acquire the Wheel- 


fide attempt of the Taplins to form a 
lakes-to-coast line.” Such a line, he 
said, is still desirable, whether it be 


system of lines. 

“The lakes-to-coast line is not only in 
conformity with the Commission’s plan 
for rail consolidation,” it was empha-i 
ized, “but is the backbone of System | 
Fiimber 7 (Wabash-Seaboard), and there 
‘ €an be no System No. 7 without it.” 








told the Commission that 
‘ A. Va. was built to be, and | 
was prior to 1908, operated as a part of 


Mr. a 


Lines, then known as thePittsburgh and 
Wabash Railroad. Both lines together 
constitute but 650 miles of line, and their 
unification would result in numerous 
economies attendant upon the elimina- 
tion of duplicate facilities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Taplin declared that 


| diately—would not hold good if my sug- 


Representative Fish Proposes 
Payment of One-fourth 
Face Value 


Citing a growing demand among World 
War veterans’ organizations for partial 
payment of face value of adjusted serv- 
ice compensation certificates, Represen- 
tative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Treas-| 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, on Dec. 10,; 
asked if the Treasury Department would 
oppose immediate cash payment of 25 
per cent of the face value of the cer- 
tificates. Mr. Fish, a veteran of the 
World War, said one-fourth payment 
would not cost more than'$800;000,000' 


nual Report on Operations 


The public debt of the United States! 
was reduced by $745,889,448.42 during the 
fiscal year of 19380, according to the an-} 
nual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, recently transmitted to Congress. 
At the beginning of the year the gross 
debt outstanding was $16,931,197,747.60 
and at the close of the year it had been! 
redueed to $16,185,308,299.18. 

The general review of operations in the 
public debt for the fiscal year 1930 and 





and would relieve needs of Several mil-' 
lion veterans. | 


In his letter, Representative Fish said | 
that his proposal was based on the be-| 
lief that in this period of depression | 
and unemployment there is much suf- 
fering among unemployed veterans and 
among: those working part time. 


“In addition,” Mr. Fish. explained, 
“the. placing in immediate circulation! 
of between $500,000,000 and $700,000,- 
000 through veterans scattered through- 
out every State of the Unton would 
tend to stimulate business and restore 
the country back on the highway to 
prosperity. | 

“The objection raised by you-—tpat | 
the widow or children would not Be pro- 
tected by insurance in case of death of 
the veteran, if the entire amount of 
the policy was paid out in cash imme-, 


gestion of 25 per cent payment was 
adopted, as there would still remain 75 


| full text: 


jyear 1930 public debt receipts on all 


for the first quarter of 1931, follows in 
Fiscal year 1930.—During the fiscal) 


accounts aggregated $3,722,970,170.85 
and expenditures, $4,468,859,619.27. Ac- 
cordingly the gross debt of $16,931,197,- 
747.60 outstanding at the beginning of 
the year was reduced to $16,185,308,- 
299.18 at the end. The net reduction in 
the debt was $745,889,448.42, of which 
amount $553,883,603.25 was discharged 





Interest-bearing debt: 
Regular issues— 
Pre-war bonds 
Liberty bonds 


8,217, 
Treasury bonds ....ee..e0 ivaoe 


June 30, 1929 


770, 
508,450.60 
3,136 ,986,600.00 


Obligations Cut by $745,889,448.42, According to An-' 


of Department Submitted 


To Congress by Secretary Mellon 


from ordinary receipts through the cumu- 
lative sinking fund and other established 
debt retirement accounts. The balance 


of the reduction was effected chiefly 
through retirements from surplus. The 
total interest-bearing debt was reduced 
$717,049,029.35, the matured debt on 


i which interest has ceased was reduced 


$19,036,029, and the debt bearing no in- 
terest was reduced $9,804,390.07. The 
reduction in the interest-bearing debt 
was almost wholly confined to the short- 
term issues, a net total of $703,682,019.35 
being retired, including $627,994,000 
8% per cent Treasury notes. 

The following comparison of the vari- 
ous classes of debt outstanding on June 


30, 1929, and on June 30, 1930, indicates | 


the character of the changes effected dur- 


ing the year, which, as stated above, are| 


confined almost entirely to the short- 
dated debt. 


June 30,1930 


207,310.00 $772,544,850.00 
8,201,803,900.00 


3,136,986,600.00 


+$2,337,540.00 
—15,704,550.00 





Total bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness .... 
Treasury bills 
Treasury savings certificates ... 


$12,124, 
2'254, 


1,640, 


Total regular issues 





per cent cf the face value of the 
policy.” 


stated that the Commission could sane! 


its preference of such a buyer, particu- 
larly a buyer which would conform with 
its plan. 


W. S. Bronson of the P. & W. Va.! 


told the Commission that the Pennsyl- 
vania Company had agreed to sell both 
the Wabash and Lehigh Valley control 
to the Taplins, and the Pennroad Corpo- 
ration would likewise sell back its hold- 
ings of P. & W. Va. stock, when the 
Commission approves the Taplins’ ap- 
plication. 

He also disclosed that the Taplins 
have been in conference with President 
Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad as to the purchase by the P. 
& W. Va. of the Western Maryland 
stock now held by the B. & O. A favor- 
able result to the Taplins is expected to 
result from these conferences, he stated. 

The opposition arguments of the Nickel 
Plate were opened by J. H. Agate, coun- 
sel of the Nickel Plate. He said that the 
road he represented is the owner of 
every share of Wheeling & Lake Erie 
stock involved in the present proceed- 
ings, amounting to 53 per cent of the 
total outstanding. The remainder, which 


does not enter into the case, involves: 


34 per cent owned by the Pittsburgh & 


West Virginia Railroad and 13 per cent | 
owned by the Taplin interests independ- | 


ently of the railroad. 

_Mr., Agate.attacked the Taplin. con- 
tention that, the Commission could indi- 
rectly bring about the sale of Wheeling 
stock owned by the Van Sweringens, to 
the Taplins, by recourse to the Clayton 
Act or any other means’ whatsoever. 


Failed to State Terms 


He charged that the Taplins are seek- 
ing to profit by Nickel Plate bargains, 
and have failed to state the specific terms 
which they will make for the purchase 
they desire, other than what the Nickel 
Plate paid for the stock, which was con- 
siderably below what it is now worth. 

W. H. Boyd, also of Nickel Plate coun- 
sel, went into a discussion of the Penn- 
road purchase of Pittsburgh & West Vir- 


ginia stock, charging that the “Pitts-; 


burgh & West Virginia is now operated 


indirectly by the Pennsylvania Railroad | 


through the medium of Frank E. Tap- 
lin, president of the P. & W. Va.,” whom 
Mr. Boyd termed the “creature” of the 
Pennsylvania. 

He said that the Pennroad Corpora- 


tion was organized Apr. 25, 1929. Up to! 
within a day of its organization, Mr.! 
Lee, now president of the Pennroad, was! 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, | 


and before that was connected in vari- 
ous capacities with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 30 years. He is one of the 
directors, as well as the president of 
the Pennroad, said Mr. Boyd. — Officers 
and directors of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road constitute the remaining seven of 
the eight directors of that corporation, 
it was emphasized. 


Shares Sold High 


Shortly after the organization of the 
Pennroad, continued Mr. Boyd, the Penn- 
road purchased 222,930 shares of Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia stock from 


Frank E. Taplin for the sum of $37,-} Eeue tenders aggregating $223,901,000, 


800,000, paying $170 per share for ‘the 
stock. At that time the value of that 
stock was quoted at 75 cents on the 
dollar, and therefore the price paid of 


$170 per share was not a reasonable | 
price to pay for investment purposes, | 


he said. 

Prior to the sale, said the Nickel Plate 
attorney, Frank E. Taplin owned but 
2,800 shares of the stock, but secured 
the remainder from his “associates,” 
cancelled them, and issued new certifi- 
cates, all in his own name, and sold 
them to the Pennroad. They are now 
held by the Pennroad in Mr, Taplin’s 
name, and this fact enables Mr. Taplin 


| Special issues Treasury notes (trust 


606, 


13, 


$16,032,039,379.35 


702,360.00 
109,500.00 
199,500.00 


$12,111,335,350.00 
1,626,115,500.00 
1,264,354,500.00 
155,916,000.00 


—$13,367,010.00 
—627,994,000.00 

375,845,000.00 
+155,916,000.00 
028,019.35 —13,028,019.35 
—$874,318,029.35 


+157,269,000.00 


$15,157,721,350.00 


902,000.00 764,171,000.00 





Total interest-bearing debt 
; Matured debt on -which interest has 
ceased 
Debt bearing no interest 
Total gross debt 


In the course of the year six regular 
,issues of Treasury certificates of indebt- 
edness,-in the aggregate amount of 
about $2,100,000,000, matured on quar- 
terly tax-payment dates. There was the 
customary concentration in the Treas- 
ury’s receipts around these dates. As: 
is usual under such circumstances, the} 
Treasury’s requirements on a _ given 
quarterly tax-payment date were deter- 
mined on the basis of the estimated 
excess, over current receipts, of matur- 
ing Treasury obligations and of ordi-: 
{nary expenditures for the subsequent} 
quarter. Until the mid-December financ- 
ing in 1929 it had been the practice to 
provide for the full quarterly require- 
ments, so determined, through an issue} 
of certificates of indebtedness, the pro-; 
ceeds of which were left on deposit 
with the purchasing banks until’ required 
by the Treasury to meet its current ex- 
penditures. This procedure was fol-| 
lowed in providing for requirements for 
the quarter beginning Sept. 15, 1929,) 
but thereafter certificates were not in- 
variably issued to meet the total esti-| 
mated requirements between quarterly 
tax-payment dates. Instead they were 
|issued in somewhat smaller amounts and 
|were supplemented by -subsequent sales 
lof Treasury bills for cash. Four regu- 
lar issues of Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness, in the aggregate amount of 
$1,814,062.000, and four supplementary 
issues of Treasury bills, in the aggre- 
gate amount of $312,024,000, were 
made during the fiscal year. 

The Treasury’s requirements for the 
quarter beginning Sept. 15 were met 
through an issue of 4% per cent certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. Series TJ-1930, 
|dated Sept. 16, 1929, with a nine-month | 
| maturity on June 16, 1930. Subscriptions| 
aggregating $1,480,696,500 were received 
and a total of $549,707,500 was allotted 
jand issued. Particulars concerning this 
issue were given in the report for 1929. 

For the quarterly financing necessary 
to meet the payments due ‘on Dec. 15, 
1929, including, about $700,000,000 of 
maturing certificates, and to place the 
Treasury in funds for meeting the 
greater part of its requirements up to| 
the next tax-payment date on Mar. 15, | 
| 1930, subscriptions were invited gn Dec. 
6, 1929, for an issue of 3% per cent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, Series TS-1930, | 
dated Dec. 16, 1929, with a nine-month, 
maturity’ on Sept. 15, 1930. Subscrip- 
tions aggregating $722,552,500 were re- 
ceived, and a total of $351,640,500 was 
allotted and issued. Supplementing this 
lissue of; certificates, and for immediate 
cash requirements, tenders were invited! 
on Dec. 10, for an issue of $100,- 
|000,000 of Treasury bills dated Dec.) 
17, 1929, with a 90-day maturity on 
|Mar. 17, 1930. This was the initial| 
offering of Treasury bills, the new type| 
of short-term security issuable on a dis-| 
count basis under competitive bidding 
and designed to supplement regular is- 
sues of certificates of indebtedness as a 
art of the short-term financing. For this 


were received. The highest bid received | 
was 99.310, equivalent to a bank dis- 
count rate of 2.76 per cent, and the low- | 
est bid accepted was 99.152, equivalent to 
a bank discount rate of 3.392 per cent. 
The average price received for the issue | 
was 99.181, equivalent to a bank discount 
|rate of 3.276 per cent. The ‘reasury’s 
requirements for the same quarter were 
further supplemented by a second offer- 
jing of Treasury bills announced on Feb. | 
11, 1930, tenders being invited for 90-day | 
bills, dated Feb. 18, 1930, to mature on} 
May 19, 1930, to the amount of $50,-| 


-. -$16,638,941,379.35 


50,751,899.25 

241,504,968.99 

$16,931, 
+ 





000,000, or thereabouts. Tenders aggre- 


$15,921,892,350.00 


31,715,370.26 
231,700,578.92 
197,747.60 $16,185,308,200.18 


—$717,049,029.35 


—19,036,029.00 
—9,804,390.07 
—$745,889,448.42 


vited for an issue of nine-month 3% per 
cent certificates of indebtedness of Series 
TD-1930, dated and bearing interest from 


Mar. 15, 1930, and maturing on Dec. } 


15, 1930. For this issue subscriptions 
aggregating $1,290,990,000 were received, 
and a total of $438,341,000 was allotted 
and issued. Following the precedent and 
procedure established in the preceding 
quarter, this regular issue of certificates 
of indebtedness was supplemented and 
followed by issues of Treasury bills when 
needed for the Treasury’s further re- 
quirements up to the next tax-payment 
date on June 15. Two issues were sub- 
sequently made as a part of the quar- 
ter’s financing. On Apr. 7, 1930, tenders 
were invited for bills dated Apr. 15, 
1930, with a 90-day maturity on July 
14, 1930, to the amount of $50,000,000 
or thereabouts. Tenders aggregating 


$132,377,000 were received, and a total | 


of $51,316,000 accepted at prices from 
99.315 to 99.250, the average price ac- 
cepted being 99.267, equivalent to a bank 
discount rate of 2.933 per cent. For the 
other issue tenders were invited on May 
12, 1930, for bills dated May 19, with a 
91-day maturity on Aug. 18, 1930, to 
the amount of $100,000,000, or there- 
abouts. Tenders aggregating $375,674,- 
000 were received, and $104,600,000 were 


j accepted at prices from 99.400 to 99.331, 


making the average price for the issue 
99.357, equivalent to a bank discount 
rate of 2.544 per cent. 

The final offering of short-term se- 
curities for the year was announced on 
June 7, 1930, when subscriptions were 
invited for an issue of 12-month 2% 
per cent certificates of indebtedness, 
Series TJ-1931, dated and bearing in- 
terest from June 16, 1930, and maturing 
on June 15, 1931. Subscriptions aggre- 
gating $2,398,792,000 were received, and 
a total of $429,373,000 was allotted and 
issued. 


First quarter, 1931.—The issue of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of June 16 was 
supplémented after the close of the fiscal 
year 1930 by two issues of Treasury bills 
to complete provisions for the quarter 
ended Sept. 15. On July 7, 1930, ten- 
ders were invited for an issue of $50,- 
000,000, or thereabouts, the bills to be 
dated. July 14 and to mature on Sept. 
15, 1980, a 63-day term. Tenders were 
received in» the aggregate amount of 
328,968,000, and $50,920,000 were ac- 
cepted at prices from 99.720 to 99.660 
and averaging 99.972, the average rate 
on a bank discount basis being 1.876 per 
cent. On Aug. 11, 1980, tenders were 
invited for an issue of about $120,000,000, 
the bills to be dated Aug. 18 and to ma- 
ture in 91 days, on Nov. 17, 1930. Ten- 
ders to the total amount of $397,162,000 
were received, and a total of $120,000,000 
was accepted at prices ranging from 
99.593 to 99.473, with the average price 
99.505, making the average rate 1.960 
on a bank discount basis. 


For the Treasury’s requirements on 
the Sept. 15, 1930, tax-payment date, 
an issue of 12-month 2% per cent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of Series TS- 
1931, to the amount of $325,000,000, 
or thereabouts, was offered for subscrip- 
tion on Sept. 8, 1930, with certificates 
dated Sept. 15, 1930, to mature on 
Sept. 15, 1931. Although the interest 
rate was the lowest ever offered by the 
Treasury on a regular short-term issue, 
subscriptions aggregating $1,237,502,- 
500 were received, the issue being about 
four times oversubscribed. A total of 
$334,211,000 was accepted. 


Summary of issues——Summary data 








‘Of*General Agent’ 


National Convention Decides 
Term Should Apply Only 
To Appointing and Super- 
vising Officers 


{Continued from Page 11.1” 
referred to this committee with instruc- 
tions to hear the parties and report to the 
present session, and 

“Whereas, it appears that in spite of 
protest formally made, the , National 


|Council voted upon and adopted said 


amendments without reference to a hear- 


ing on the same and action by this con- 
vention thereon: 


“Be it resolved: First, that in view 
of the exceptional character of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, and its establishment by the car- 
riers with the approval of this conven- 
tion, this convention is under obliga- 
tion to secure, so far as it may, that 
the exercise of the powers of the Na- 
tional Council shall be without prejudice 
to the proper interests of minority mem- 
bers, the public generally or any lawful 
interest. 


“Second, this convention expresses its 
opinion that neither the council nor the 
carrier members ought to take action cal- 
culated to effect radical changes in the 
National Council’s constitution or to 
prejudice its operation, without per- 
mitting interested parties an opportunity 
to refer the same to this convention and 
obtain hearing before the committees of 
this convention. 


“Third, the convention records its dis- 
approval of the adoption by the National 
Council of any amendments to its con- 
stitution without having first afforded 
the National Convention of Insurance 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained «:-d hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) ................. 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

DED © 5 5 ss oes cocceuseene 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (Krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (diner) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) . ce 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) .. 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) .... 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) ..... 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


| 
New York, Dec. 10.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 

' 

| 


California Board Rules 
On Valuation of Gas Plant 


(Continued from Page 11.] 
amortization of the investment in aban- 
doned property is foreign to rates fixed 


Placed in Oceania 


American Oil Sales Organiza- 
tions Account for Most of 
Half Billion Sum in Far 
Eastern Nations 


By Herbert M. Bratter 
Finance and Investment Division, 
Department of Commerce ; 

More than $500,000,000 of invest- 
ments in the Far East by American cap- 
ital are principally in Australia, China, 
and the Philippines. Sales organiza- 
tions, due to petroleum distribution, ac- 
count for the greater part. 

Direct investments of American capi- 
|tal in the Orient at the close of 1929 
{came to a little ovet 7 per cent of the 
| total American holdings abroad. — 

j this total of $543,694,000, the holdings 
in Australia and New Zealand amount 
to $149,154,000. The remaining $394,- 
540,000 is invested in Asia, where China 
(excluding China Trade Act companies, 
which are largely owned by American 
citizens resident in China) accounts for 
nearly one-third. 

China Investments Large 

If we include some $25,000,000 repre- 
senting China Trade Act companies, our 
direct investments in China are over 
twice as important as those in Japan, 
even thovuzh Japan’s trade with the 
| United States is much the more impor- 
tant of the two. Japan does not occupy 
| even second place in our direct invest- 
| ments in Asia, for it is led, secondly, by 
ithe Philippine Islands, and, thirdly, by 
the Netherland East Indies. Since the 
former is an American. possession, our 
:large interest in Philippine railroads, 
| public utilities, sales organizations and 
|factories is readily explained. If -our 
| holdings of Manila Railroad Company 
;bonds were included, this item would 





Commissioners an opportunity to con-'on the present value of property, be-|>@ increased, while inclusion of invest- 


sider the same.” 


At the outset the committee intended 
to pass upon the merits of the amend- 
ments, but it felt that it should confine 
itself to a recommendation relative to 
the practice of the National Council, 
Chairman Garfield Brown, of Minnesota, 
explained. He said the resolution was 
not intended to deal: with the merits of 
the amendments in any way. 


Would Limit Control Functions 


Commissioner H. P. Dunham, of Con- 
necticut, said the convention is going 
too far when it attempts to control the 
activities of an outside organization. The 
function of the Insurance Commissioners, 
he declared, is to supervise and not to 
manage. 


Mr. Brown said in reply that the con- 
vention was represented on the council 
officially. . Commissioner Taggart, of 
peaeaTeNnne, also spoke for the reso- 
ution. 


The report of the committee was 
adopted by the convention. The apoint- 
ment of a subcommittee, as recom- 
mended, was authorized to consider any 
amendments to the constitution of the 
National Council that may be submitted 
during the recess of the convention. The 
president of the convention, Clarence C. 
Wysong, Insurance Commissioner of In- 
diana, spoke in opposition to this motion 
before the vote was taken. . 


The Committee on Laws and Legisla- | 


tion, to which the legislative proposals 
of Commissioner Lloyd Dort of Nebraska 
relative to unauthorized insurance had 
been submitted, was granted further time 
to consider the matter. | 


At the meeting of the Committee on 
Unauthorized Insurance, Dec. 9, the 
chairman, Lloyd Dort, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Nebraska, presented for 
consideration of the committee three 
companion bills, the purpose of which 
would be to admit compzenies to do busi- 
ness in a State solely through adver- 
tising and to make it a criminal offense 
to carry on an unauthorized business 
in the State, jurisdiction over the of- 
fender to be obtained by extradition 
statutes (V U. S. Daily 3054:1.) 

Commissioner A. S. Caldwell, of Ten- 
nessee, pointed out that it would be 


cause the property is no longer in 
service. 
“Property Abandoned” 

“In other words, if applicant were be- 
fore us today urging that its rates be 
fixed so as to yield a return on the pres- 
ent value of its properties, such value 
would not include the abandoned pro 
erty and therefore there would be noth. 
ing to amortize. It therefore does not 
seem to be unreasonable to require ap- 
plicant to stipulate that if it hereafter 
urges the Commission to fix rates on the 
basis of the then present value of its 
properties, it will exclude from its prop- 


erties the investment in its Pittsburg | 


gas plant and exclude from operating ex- 
penses any amount necessary to amor’’ 2 
the investment in such plant. 


“T believe the company should be per- 
mitted to charge to “property aban- 
doned,” the actual cost of the proper- 
ties abandoned, less proper accrued de- 
preciation, which should from time .to 
time have been charged to operating ex- 


penses and which,’ if not so charged, 
should now be adjusted through poets 


and loss, and less the estimated salvage 
; value of the property t> be abandoned. 
, The amount that may be charged to said 
“property abandoned” will be fixed by 
a supplemental order. Under the provi- 
| sions set forth in this opinion and order, 
;such amount may be amortized over a 
period of 10 years on a 6 per cent sink- 
ing fund basis by appropriate charges to 
operating expenses.” 

The Commission’s order carrying out 
the provisions outlined in Commissioner 
| Louttit’s opinion was signed by all five 
of the Commissioners. 


difficult to have three bills passed by 
the legislatures in the form desired, and 
also stated it would be difficult to get 
extradition for what may appear to be 
a petty offense. 

A. V. Rieke, representing the Minne- 
sota Commercial Men’s Association, 
asked to be heard in opposition to Mr. 
Dort’s plan, but the committee voted 
to recommend to the convention that the 
proposed bills be-referred to the Com- 
mittee on Laws and Legislation, and 
asked Mr. Rieke to present his argu- 
ments to that body at the proper time. 
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ment of Americans resident in the is- 
‘lands would further raise the total by 
| possibly $65,000,900. 

The importance to ug of the Nether- 
land East Indies, explained largely by 
jrubber ($23,000,000) and “miscellane- 
ous” enterprises ($41,000,000) has arisen 
because of our automotive industry. 

After Japan, where our direct invest- 
ments are largely in manufacturing, 
India comes next with $32,676,000 (here 
burlap manufacture is the important 
item), followed by “British Malaya, Siam 
and French Indo-China” (rubber, tin, pe- 
troleum selling), and the Near East, 
Iraq’s oil fields being most important 
there. 

Grouping of Far Eastern direct in- 
| vestments by industries, we find the re- 
ning and distribution of petroleum 
prodycts the largest activity, followed 
by manufacturing, selling, rubber, and 
communication and transportation. The 
figures show that 33.6 per cent is in 
petroleum; 22.9 per cent in manufactur- 
ing; 10.2 per cent in selling; 7.8 per 
cent in rubber; 6.6 per cent in com- 
munication and transportation; 1.9 per 
\cent on mining’and smelting; and 16.8 
|per cent on miscellaneous. 

From these figures it is apparent that 
selling activities account for our major 
direct investments in the Orient, for 
the petroleum investments are chiefly 
in sales organizations. Close to 69,- 
000,000 of the petroleum total is in 
|Australia and New Zealand and $43,- 
000,000 in China. To the petroleum 
distribution total of $183,000,000 add 
$56,000,000 representing investments in 
other sales organizations, and—without 
allowinig for an unknown portion: of 
the item “Manufacturing,” which un- 
doubtedly contains some investment in 
sales organization, the resultant $239,- 
'000,000 is 44 per cent of the Far East- 
ern total. After “Selling” the figures 
show our chief branch-plant interest in 
the Orient to lie in manufacturing, fol- 
lowed by other activities; but selling 
and manufacturing combined make just 
about 70 per cent of the total. 

Note.—The statistics in this article are 
based on Trade Information Bulletin No. 
731, by Paul D. Dickens, American Direct 
Investments in Foreign Countries, obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, at 10 cents per 
copy. 
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gating $186,183,000 were received, and at|Tegarding the .certificates of indebted- 


a6 ‘ " 
-jthere has been raised a presumption prices ranging from 99.250 down to;ness issued from Sept. 16, 1929, to 


: to continue to operate the Pennroad as} 
in favor of ax~- ac 


\ 


‘attempted to 


vother interests, to clinch thein control 


e . 


in uisition conformin 
“with ths Commission’s plan. Otherwise,” | 
he said, “the promulgation of that plan 

ty Sam 8 mere OmaTe 

oO r. Taplin and W. S. Bronson, 
‘also of the P. & W. Va. counsel, at- 
‘tacked the intervention of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie in the present proceed-| 
ings, as “without right and_ standing.” 
E. R. Fancher, governor of the Federal 
_ Reserve Bank at Cleveland, and trus- 
, tee of the 53 per cént of Wheeling 
Stock, for which the Van Sweringens 
~ hold certificates of deposit, “does noth- 
ing but put the rubber stamp of ap- 
.proval upon the actions of the Wheel- 
ing officials which were there before 
“the trustee agreement,” Mr. Taplin 
charged. While nominally in control 
‘of the Wheeling, “he does nothing but 

“run the Federal bank,” it was { 
It was further charged that 0. P. Van 
Sweringen, after the trustee agreement, 
buy up preferred and 
common stock ofsthe Wheeling) held by 


its president. 

“Mr. Taplin is but the fiduciary, the 
agent, or trustee, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and does not own, a dollar of 
P. & W. Va. stock himself. The ‘Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia is operated to- 
day by the Pennsylvania Railroad, indi- 
rectly, through the medium’ of Mr. Tap- 
in.’ 

Mr. Boyd charged that the verbal 
agreement brought out in evidénce dur- 
ing hearings by the Taplins as to the 
possibility of the Pennroad permitting! 
the Taplins to repurchase the stock, was 
but a preparation of evidence in advance 
to be submitted at the heuring. 

The Taplins sold the P. & W, Va. stock 
to get money to buy the Western Mary- 


land, Wabash and Lehigh Valley roads,# 


and proposed to form a néw company 
which would issue new stock in exchange 
for the stock in these five lines, including 
the Wheeling and the P. & W. Va. 


Right of Office Challenged 





, of that line. 
,, Questioned by Commissioney Claude 
Porter whether the Commission a the 
uthority under the act to compel the | 

kel Plate to sell their holdings of | 
ling stock to any specifi a, 
aplin replied in the nega pie ut 


Andrew P. Martin, counsel for the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, another object- 
ing intervener in the case, argued that 
the affiliation between the Pennsylvania| 
and the P, & W. Va. is of vital interest | 
to the proceedings, since 70 per cent} 
of the Wheeling Araffic: is competitive | 
with the Pennsylvaniaoc 
aedpoa 


3.306 per cent. 





TJ-1930 .. 
TS-1930 .. 
TD-1930 .. 
TJ-1931 
TS-1931 


Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 


..-Sept. 16, 
-.-Dec. 16, 
-Mar. 15, 
..June 16, 


Issues of Tredsury Bills 


indicated prices, bank discount, per cent, 


Dec. 17, 1929 $99.181 
99.310 
99.152 
99.173 
99.250 
99.125 
99.267 
99.315 
99.250 
99.357 
99.400 
99.331 
99.672 
99.720 
99.660 
99.505 
99,593 
99.473 


Av. 
H. 
Feb. 18, 1930...... 

Apr. 15, 1930 

May 19, 1930 


July 14, 1930 





Aug. 18, 1930.. 


Date of issue 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1930 
Dec. 17, 1929, to Aug. 18, 1930 

Date of issue, A; days to maturity, B; price per $100, C; rates corresponding to 
D; true discount, per cent, E; total amount 
received, F; face Capotantigy) value, total ingue, G: 

Cc 


3.276 3 
2.760 2 
3.392 3 
3.306 
3.000 
3.590 
2.933 
2.740 
3.000 
2.544 
2374 
2.647 
1,876 
1.600 
1,943 
1.960 
1,610 
2.085 


' 99.125, the average price being 99.173, Sept. 15, 1930, and the Treasury bills 
equivalent to a bank discount rate of issued from Dec, 17, 1929, to Aug. 18, 


1930, are presented in the following 


On Mar. 7, 1930, subscriptions were ite Yorn 
Issues of certificates of indebtedness, Sept. 15, 1929, to Sept. 15, 1930: 


Amount 
issued 
$549,707,500 
351,640,500 
483,341,000 
429,373,000 
334,211,000 


Rate 
Pct. 


Date of 
maturity 
June 16, 1930 
Sept. 15, 1930 
Dec. 15, 1980 
June 15, 1931 
Sept. 15, 1931 


2% 
2% 


7 


G 
350 $99,180,780.45 $100,000,000 
818 
469 
3.380 
3.065 
3.580 
2.996 
2.797 
3.065 
2.596 
2.421 


55,644,231.50 56,108,000 


50,939,735.00 51,316,000 
103,927,282.00 104,600,000 
50,752,788.70 50,920,000 


119,405,468.74 120,000,000 


HESE companies were created to 

acquire and hold as investments, 
enough of ‘the securities of the Insull 
Group of Public’ Utility Properties to 
insure continuity of policy and manage- 
ment throughout the Group. As stated 
by Samuel Insull, they were organized * 
“*to establish some rallying point of own- 
ership and friendship for the various com- 
panies with which my name is associated.”” 


Adhering to this policy, more than 
ninety per cent. of the holdings of Jnsull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and Corporation 


Securities Co., of Chicago, are in the five 
major companies of the Insull Group, 
namely, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, of Chicago; The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, of Chicago; 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois; Middle West Utilities Company, 
and Midland United Company. 


Stocks of both Jnsud/ Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co., of 
Chicago, are listed on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange, and participate in the earnings 
of the companies of the Insull Group. 


The properties in the Insull Group are fully described 
in Booklet USD3 which will be sent upon request. 


INSULL UTILITY INVESTMENTS, Inc. 
CORPORATION SECURITIES CO. OF CHICAGO 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Authorized Statements 


eeping Prison-made Goods 


| Off the Open Market « + + 


Plan under Which Products Can Be Utilized 


Only by State 


Agencies Said to Increase 


Number of Idle in Penal Institutions 


By DR. FREDERICK J. FARNELL 
Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


"Tain CONVICTS were killed in 
Clinton Prison, New. York, July 
22,1929, when 1,300 prisoners at- 

tempted to rush the guards and burned 

several buildings. Six days later 1,700 

inmates of the prison at Auburn, N. Y., 

mutinied, set fire to half a dozen build- 

ings and were quelled only after the 
death of two prisoners and the wound- 
ing of 11 more. 


Convicts at the Federal Penitentiary 


at Leavenworth, Kans., rebelled over 


the quality of food on Aug. 1; one pris- 
oner was killed and three wounded. 
Oct. 3, prisoners at Canyon City, Colo., 
rebelled; seven guards and five prison- 
ers were killed. Again. at Auburn 
prison on Dec. 11, seven prisoners and 
the principal keeper were killed. Still 
later, hundreds of prisoners were 
roasted to death at Columbus, Ohio. 


It does not take a prophet to realize 
that there is 1 real prison problem con- 
fronting the people of the United 
States, and one which will not be solved 
by idle talk. Various explanations have 
been given as to the reason for the 
breakdown in our penal machinery; 
overcrowding, idleness, long sentences, 
conglomerate mixing of prisoners. 

All of these probably contribute, and, 
like an ominous storm cloud in the dis- 
tance, adding to the already sombre 
picture another touch of gloom is the 
Hawes Cooper bill, which will virtually 
disrupt the contract system in our pris- 
ons and perhaps will compel nearly all 
the States into an unwilling alternative, 
the “State use” system of industries in 
the prison. 
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This bill, effective Jan. 1, 1934, di- 
vests prison-made goods of their inter- 
state character and permits each State 
to regulate their sale; this law is per- 
missive and requires enforcing legisla- 
tion by each State. These may take 
the form of labelling goods “prison 
made,” or may in some States result in 
the prohibition of their sale on the 


Savings Banks 
as Safe Place 


for Money Will C Wood 


Superintendent of Banks, 
State of California 


HE SAVINGS Bank Division of the 

American Bankers Association has 
decided to tell the people of America, 
through advertising, just why there is 
no substitute for a savings bank ac- 
count. That’s good news for the banks, 
but still better news for the public. 
What people generally need to know is 
that their. own interests require that 
they keep a considerable part of their 
savings in savings banks, ready for use 
in case of emergency. 

First of all, the savings bank is a safe 
place to keep one’s money. Throughout 
the history of savings banks in Cali- 
fornia extending over a period of 70 
years, even including a long period 
when our banking laws were not so 
nearly perfect as they are today, losses 
by depositors in savings banks have 
been almost infinitesimal as compared 
with the volume of savings handled. 

Savings depositors in California 
banks are protected against loss most 
effectively and they are assured they 
may have their money returned to them 
on demand. Our savings banks are re- 
quired to carry ample reserves—cash 
and readily marketable securities—to 
guarantee that the depositor will have 
his money returned to him when he 
wants it. No other competing institu- 
tions carry such ample reserves as the 
savings banks and many competing in- 
stitutions carry no reserves at all. The 
promises made by institutions which 
carry no adequate reserves, that they 
will return the saver’s money on de- 
mand, can be kept only so long as the 
amount of money withdrawn from the 
institution is no more than the amount 
of new money coming in. 

In savings banks, however, the de- 
positor’s withdrawal demands are met, 
first of all, from cash on hand, of which 
savings banks are obliged to keep large 
amounts. If cash on hand is not suffi- 
cient, the bank calls in the cash it has 
on deposit with other banks, usually a 
considerable amount. If there is still a 
deficiency in cash required to meet 
withdrawals, the bank may sell or 
hypothecate its high class bonds, which 
are readily convertible into cash; and 
if the withdrawals still continue, it may 
sell or hypothecate some of its real es- 
tate mortgage loans, all of which are 
for 60 per cent or less of the appraised 
value of the property and hence far 
more salable than loans from 75 to 80 
per cent of the appraised value of the 
property. It will be seen then that the 
savings bank is unmatched in its ability 
to return the depositors’ cash on de- 
mand. 


ee) 


open market, It will in any event cast 
a blight on the contract system of 
prison labor. 

What is it going to do to our pris- 
ons? Does it mean more idleness, more 
riots, more bloodshed, or is it the sal- 
vation of our penal system? That is 
the question wardens and penal execu- 
tives throughout the country are 
asking. 

Some of the States have been en- 
gaged in the “State use” plan for some 
time. “State use” means that the prod- 
ucts of the prison are not sold on the 
open market, but are absorbed by State 
departments and institutions. 


It is an interesting coincidence that 
“State use” is in vogue in every prison 
mentioned in the first paragraph. 


According to the Handbook of Amer- 
ican Prisons, published by the National 
Penal Information Society, there were 
from 1,200 to 2,000 idle men in the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, prison. At Canyon City, 
with a population of 1,129, 61 were 
employed in the auto tag shop, 73 in 
the quarry, and 442 in maintenance de- 
tails. Auburn, N. Y., showed 160 non- 
productive prisoners, and 421 mainte- 
nance; only 716 were engaged in in- 
dustrial productive work. Out of. 1,600 
prisoners at Clinton prison, 728 were 
engaged in industrial work, the re- 
mainder of almost 900 were engaged in 
maintenance work, were sick, or were 
idle, 
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There is no question but that the 
“State use” system to date has so far 
usually failed and that idleness is far 
more prevalent in prisons having that 
system than elsewhere, the only ques- 
tion being whether the weakness lies 
in the theory of it, or whether it is in- 
competent management. 


Those who have accepted the law as 
an inexorable fact realize that most 
States have not a sufficient market 
within: their own borders to absorb 
penal products, and are therefore or- 
ganizing themselves into sectional 
groups for the purpose of interchang- 
ing goods among the various State in- 
stitutions. 


Early in April the first of these con- 
ferences was held in. Virginia by the 
eastern southern group. Shortly after- 
ward the New England States met in 
Providence at the call of Governor Nor- 
man S. Case and two standing commit- 
tees were formed, one to study preduc- 
tion in New England prisons and the 
various products that could and should 
be made, the other to make a study of 
the absorptive powers of the State and 
municipal institutions. 


Various other conferences are being 
held throughout the United States un- 
der the auspices of the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 


It is perhaps the first time that 
groups of State officials have met vol- 
untarily to work out a problem of this 
kind. It is a kind of desperation that 
makes them do it for prison and prison 
officials have been and still are notori- 
ously lacking in originality and initia- 
tive. 

Now, these officials are confronted 
with a problem which is new and there- 
fore appalling. They have watched 
their population swell to new and high 
peaks and have at the same time 
watched their industries stand still or 
even shrink. ; 


But even this idea of sectional inter- 
change is not going to be unchal- 
lenged; organized. labor has already, 
through its representative, stated its 
opposition, and its belief that goods 
should not be sold or exchanged beyond 
the borders of the State. 
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In Massachusetts recently, the penal 
authorities were severely criticized by 
candidates for high public office, be- 
cause they were building a wall for the 
new prison with inmate labor, their 
argument being that the State was rich 
enough to hir< free labor. 


Thus ‘. 1s fair to compare the aver- 
age warden and his prisoners to Aesop’s 
fable of the man: and. the donkey. If 
his prisoners are idle he is criticized, 
if they are busy on contract he is criti- 
cized, if he exchanges commodities he 
will be criticized, and if he, gvorks his 
prisoners on some State project, such 
as the building of a wall ora road, he 
is criticized. 

However, in no other way ‘can prison- 
ers be kept busy on the “State use sys- 
tem,” except by the exchange of com- 
modities between the :various States, 
and it is on this basis that most author- 
ities are proceeding. 

Before this can be done a great deal 
of drudgery must be done toward an- 
alyzing the markets in the various 
States. Anyone who has ever tried to 
weld together a half dozen groups, each 
bent on serving his own section, into 
one unified functioning machine, with 
a good factuel basis of standard data 
on which to work may appreciate the 
difficulty of this “cooperative” move- 
ment. 
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Artistic Homes 


as Aid in Molding Child’s Character 
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Girls Should Have Opportunity 


for Art Training in Schools, Says Home Economics Specialist 
By MISS FLORENCE FALLGATTER 


Federal Agent for Home Economics in the Central States 


HE:.RECENT White House Con- 
ference called by President 
Hoover at Washington left in its 
wake a large number of challenging 
statements that will undoubtedly serve 
as a guide for subsequent procedure of 
all those who are dealing with children. 
The following one is found in the 
section on education and training: 
“Except in cases of abject poverty and 
squalid surroundings, good taste can be 
displayed in the home through observ- 
ance of some of the fundamental artis- 
tic principles.” : 

This is especially significant to those 
in the field of home economics educa- 
tion for the provision of the right home 
environment for the child as well as 
for all members of the family is one 
of the major objectives in their pro- 
gram. 

The problem of adequate provision of 
shelter has a'ways been considered a 
part of home economics training, but 
in the earlier years of the program per- 
haps more attention was given to the 
material needs than to those qualities 
which mean attractiveness in the home. 

With the inception of the vocational 
program in homemaking as provided by 
the Smith-Hughes Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1917, art was definitely intro- 
duced as an essential part of the voca- 
tional homemaking program in a major- 
ity of the high schools carrying this 
program. Thus applications of art 
principles have been made in the solv- 


_ Ing of problems in connection with the 


selection and arrangement of furnish- 
ings for the home as well as those per- 
taining to clothing. 


Homes, as a whole, may be said to be 
attractive or commonplace; suggestive 
of hospitality or of only a place to eat 
and sleep. What makes the difference? 
In the attractive home, the one that 
seems to invite you, the material things 
which go to make it up reflect an under- 
standing of art and careful thought in 
their selection and placement in rela- 
tion to other things. The simply fur- 


nished room or home is usually the one 
with the most charm. High price is not 
a true index to artistic worth, for it 
may mean only costly ornamentation 
with little structural art quality. 

A high school girl who, for the first 
time in her life, came into possession 
of'a room that was to be her own, had 
the joy and satisfaction of achieving an 
attractive room with a total expendi- 
ture of $8.10. As a part of her home- 
making work at schools, she had ac- 
quired an understanding of the funda- 
mental art principles and therefore saw 
the possibilities in the seemingly mea- 
ger beginnings. 

The rejuvenated bed and dresser, the 
bedside table with its cheery light, the 
ruffled curtains, the few well-chosen 
pictures, the note of color throughout 
the room, and the/old rag rug which 
had been dyed to introduce the right 
contrasting color, each played its part 
in bringing about a room declared to 
be artistically satisfying. In the girl’s 
own words, “I now have a room to 
which'I am proud to bting my friends 
and in which I can find quiet and peace 
for reading and study.” 

All girls should have a similar oppor- 
tunity for art training in school, which 
will. ultimately mean a larger number 
of attractive and satisfying homes. 
This, in turn, means that the children 
of the future will grow up in surround- 
ings which display good taste. 

It is difficult to determine just how 
far-reaching such homes are in mold- 
ing characters and ideals, but they 
have been acclaimed by one group of 
White House Conference workers to be 
important in the best environment for 
the development of the child. Perhaps 
this suggests a tangible procedure for 
local school authorities to put into ef- 
fect the findings of the conference. 

Should not all girls, the homemakers 
of tomorrow, have an opportunity for 
training in homemaking in which art is 
so related? Is there not a real need 
among the homemakers of today for 
more classes in art related to the home? 


M. odernization of Buildings 


Providing Repair Work for Unemployed 
By WALTER J. KOHLER 


Governor, State of Wisconsin 


velopments offering hope of ad- 

ditional employment during in- 
active periods is the movement known 
as home modernizing. 


The modernizing movement is not re- 
stricted to home improvement, as its 
name would indicate, for it is applica- 
ble to all kinds of buildings, public and 
private, including factories, hotels, of- 
fices, apartments, stores, hospitals, and 
every other edifice occupied by man. 


This movement can be made effective 
in every city and village and in rural 
sections. Mcdernizing means simply 
the rehabilitation of buildings grown 
shabby with age or use, interior or ex- 
terior, or both. It offers one of the 


O* OF THE most significant de- 


greatest opportunities for providing 
additional employment and at the same 
time adding a beauty and freshness 
ine so many of our neighborhoods now 
ack. 


It is reported by the head of the 
Women’s Division of the President’s 
Employment Committee that large num- 
bers of women in various parts of the 
country, by making surveys of their 
premises and arranging for repairs and 
odd jobs are providing employment for 
a considerable number of people. 


In the single City of Mobile, the 
women are reported to have found work 
for some 900 people, and good results 
have been obtained in Birmingham and 
other communities. 


at the conclusion of each volume. This ‘cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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Prospects for Development 
of Agriculture in Nebraska = + 


Future Prosperity Said to Depend upon 
Equality Being Established Between Prices 
of Farm and Manufactured Products 


t 


By A. E. ANDERSON 


Agricultural Statistican, State of Nebraska 


HE BUSINESS depression and al- 
leged overproduction of farm 
products has forced farm prices 

in Nebraska to the lowest levels since 
the war. One of the most: severe 
droughts, which was almost nation- 
wide, had reduced the corn crop seri- 
ously and caused a shortage of hay and 
food in many States, but even this con- 
dition did not check the downward 
trend of prices. ” 

Fortunately for the Nebraska farmer, 
the drought was not as serious in this 
State and. the production of almost 
every crop was above the average. 
There wasn’t any forced sale of live- 
stock due to shortage of feed as in sev- 
eral of the States. In fact, Nebraska 
was in position to increase the herds of 
livestock so as to be in position to sup- 
ply a larger surplus to meet a possible 
shortage in the near future. Cattle 
production had been expanding since 
1928. Hog production was normal or 
better and the corn and other feed 
grains were ample to increase produc- 
tion to meet a prospective reduction: in 
production of pork in many of the Corn 
Belt States where drought had reduced 
the corn crop to an extent that is likely 
to-eurtail production of hogs. 
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Taking the situation as a whole, Ne- 
braska agriculture is in much better 
condition than that of the average State 
and is probably not excelled by any 
State. Livestock contributes more than 
70 per cent of the gross farm income 
and. with the 1930 production above 
the average, which enables farmers to 
increase their livestock, Nebraska will 
be far ahead of those States that will 
have to build up their herds before 
their usual surplus is available. If his- 
tory repeats itself with better farm 
prices following the business depres- 
sion, Nebraska farmers will be the first 
to realize from the same until such 
time as the reduced production of live- 
stock from the drought catches up 
again. 

The business depression has lowered 
the level of prices of manufactured 
products which is favorable to agricul- 
ture. Labor may be employed at lower 
price levels. The combined result of 
the business depression, unemployment 
and reduced farm production from the 
drought may ultimately result in a 
price equality between the farmer’s 
products and manufactured products 
which may finally give agriculture the 
thing it has attempted to get for nearly 
a decade. Should that occur, Nebraska 
agriculture will again be in a prosper- 
ous condition. 

Prosperity to agriculture will bring 
prosperity to every industry in Ne- 
braska because all are dependent al- 
most entirely upon agriculture. Manu- 
facturing, the second industry in Ne- 
braska, derives 70 per cent of its pro- 
duction from the raw farm products. 
Transportation, which is perhaps the 
third industry, derives most of its reve- 
nue from the large, bulky farm surplus. 
It may be said that the success of all 
other industries depends upon the for- 
tunes of these three major basic in- 
dustries. 

From the standpoint of surplus pro- 
duction of major staple food and feed 


‘crops, livestock and its products, Ne- 


braska ranks third, if not second. Such 
an attainment in slightly more than 
half a ¢entury indicates the possibili- 
ties of Nebraska agriculture. The fer- 
tile soil,. the healthful climate and 
varied altitude has enabled a diversifi- 
cation of ‘staple crops and livestock 
which is ‘probably unexcelled. The 
farmer has learned to master the un- 
favorable factor, which is occasionally 
a shortage of rainfall, by conservation 
of moisture through’ proper tillage 
methods. It is generally admitted that 
Nebraska can produce more economi- 
cally than other States. Per capita 
production is very high in Nebraska. 
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About the only thing that Nebraska 
agriculture needs is price equality be- 
tween the farm products sold and the 
manufactured products purchased. If 
this could be obtained, it would be safe 
to predict a development during the 
next half century\that would compare 
favorably with the marked development 
of the past half cewturyi 

There are many: deyelopments that 
could take place tHatewill support such 
a prediction. First, and perhaps the 
outstanding one, is the possibilities. in 
the development of jrrigation from the 
flood waters of the fp tte River; The 
gradual slope over mifch of the South 
Platte area will afford one of the finest 
irrigated tracts in the country; The 
power that could be developed from the 
irrigation scheme alone would go far 
toward offsetting the disadvantage of 
the lack of coal, oil or gas. Electric 
power will enable manufacturers to 
consume more of the raw farm prod- 
ucts. Improved waterways will reduce 
the enormous freight bill that Nebraska 
is paying. 

In the way of greater diversification, 
there are still many opportunities de- 
spite the great progress already made. 
Nebraska is second in sugar beets and 


has the soil that could give her first 
place. Nebraska excels in the quality 
of popcorn produced and can attain 
first place. The production of certified 
seed potatoes, alfalfa seed and beans 
in western Nebraska offers opportuni- 
ties for development. No State can 
produce finer flavored apples than 
southeastern Nebraska and no other 
section can compete with Nebraska for 
the large consuming market in the Cen- 
tral States. 1 


Nebraska leads in the acreage of al- 
falfa and the importance of this crop 
to the great livestock industries can 
hardly be overemphasized. Barley has 
proven to be an excellent crop to sub- 
stitute in part for corn in western Ne- 
braska. This will assist in developing 
livestock in that region which is essen- 
tial to a permanent agriculture. The- 
sweet clover crop which has exceeded 
the 1,000,000-aere mark is one of the 
greatest soil building crops yet discov- 
ered. It is going to be responsible for 
much of the increased development to 
come in agriculture. It has solved the 


‘pasture problem to a considerable ex- 


tent and that means much to the dairy 
industry. 


Livestock naturally follows crops and 
that is why Nebraska is one of the lead- 
ing livestock producing and feeding 
States. Second in surplus hog produc- 
tion, sheep feeding, third in cattle and 
fourth in butter production, is a high 
record, but there are possibilities for 
still higher rank in the last three items. 
The advantage that Nebraska’ has in 
the way of a great surplus of economi- 
eally produced grain and feed and the 
natural gateway for livestock from the 
vast ranges of the West to the best 
place for finishing into grain-fed beef © 
and mutton is outstanding. 


v 
Omaha has been the second world 


market B receipts of livestock for years 
and is 

stock producing and feeding section in 
the country. Improved waterways may 
yet make it the world’s largest market 
in much the same way as cotton manu- 
facturing is shifting to the center of. . 
production. A combination of possible 
developments in Nebraska can bring 
this about. i 


Land prices are dirt cheap at present. 
During the past 10 years there has been 
nothing wrong with Nebraska except 
the price inequality. Already, there 
are considerable evidences or prospects 
for improvement in this respect. 


The present economic upheaval may 
take care of the situation itself. If not, 
the Government will undoubtedly . see 
that agriculture is accorded the same 
opportunity to stand on its feet that has 
been given to other industry. This can- 
not be attained overnight, but will 
gradually be accomplished. 


Milk as Food 
for Persons 


of All Ages | » 


Dr. Thomas 
Darlington 
Commissioner Emeritus, 
Department of Health, 
City of New York 


YOUNG PEOPLE, from infancy 

throughout adolescence, need an 
abundance of milk. It has been esti- 
mated that the growing child, whose 
bones and teeth are still forming, needs 
five times as much ealcium and phos- 
phorus as does the adult—an adequate 
reason in itself for the presence of milk 
in liberal amounts upon his menu. 


And, as the formation of bones and 
teeth extends into the period ‘prior to 
the child birth, every ‘expectant 
mother, whether she lives in city or 
country, should receive a large supply 
of the calcium and phosphorus so easily 
available in milk. { 


Milk should be drunk in copious 
quantities by young men and young 
women who are getting their start in 
the adult world. The majority of these 
young persons are engaged in business. . 
They are adjusting themselves to the . 
routine existence entailed in holding 
down a city job. Too often they are 
overworked and poorly paid. The com- 
bination of long hours and poor ed 
frequently results in physical, debility 
with tuberculosis. lurking just around 
the corner, Wholesome food, plenty of 
rest and moderate exercise are needed 
to offset the danger. Here again, milk 
should occupy a place of importance. 

As for the tired business man or 
woman of maturer years and the house- 
wife with the cares of a family upon 
her hands, they, too, may derive enor- 
mous benefits from ‘drinking milk. City _ 
life is hard om us all, even the wisest — 
and the most ,mature. o stand the 
strain our bodies need the finest nour- 
ishment which they can receive. Milk 
provides such\ nourishment. In the 
midst of a ih day it is the most effi- 


ae 


cacious quick lunch. 





he most logical center of live- 


